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Hall’s sive. Hair Renewer 


Falling by Renewer stops falling hair because 
troys the germs that produce this trouble. We certainly believe that the tatelligent 
and faithful use of this remedy will prove cuieamte satisfactory in these cases. 
Dandruff. Hall's Hair Renewer at ~nce removes all dandruff from the scalp, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
Promotes Growth. Hall's Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 
A Spiendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 
or waving the hair. 
Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 
R. P. Hatt & Oo., Nashua, N. H. 


- Glycerin. Oapsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Ram 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 


Hood’s Milk! 


ITS CHARACTER AND VALUE 
AS A FOOD 


Hood’s Milk is tested for its palatability by an 
approved hygienic method. It is also tested daily 
for wholesomeness and richness in our Chemica! 
and Bacteriological Laboratory. Its handling is 
kept under constant surveillance by medical ex- 


Hood’s Milk of the present high standard is an 
economical food which families of moderate in 
come may freely purchase as a means of improving 
the character of the diet and of cheapening the 
cost of the supply of animal food. 


Criticisms and suggestions will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


Hood’s Milk is Pure, Clean and Safe ! 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF 62 YEARS. 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


TRADE MARK Milk, Cream and All Dairy Products 


General Offices and Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory 
494 RUTHERFORD AVE., CHARLESTOWN, MASS. Phone, Charlestown 600 


Dairy Laboratory, 70 Huntington Avenue, Boston Phone, Back Bay 4430 
BRANCHES 
24 Anson Street, Forest Hills, Mass. Phone, Jamaica 1010. 425 Main Street, Malden, Mass. Phone, Malden 1000 
239 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. Phone Newton North 1340. 193 Alley St., Lynn, Mass. Phone Lynn 1410 


252 Bridge St., Salem, Mass. Phone, Salem 720. 629 Common St., Lawrence, Mass. Phone, Lawrence 54 


Cover Design — The Fells 
Beautiful New England — Winter Views in the Middlesex Fells 
Frontispiece — Drawing by WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK 


The Future of Our Country—Part II . 
New Year’s Eve. A Poem 
The Birth of America’s noha In- 
dustry, I 
Notes from a Winter Diary 
With Photographs by the Author 
Betsy Le Baron’s Féte. A Story. 


Forward and Backward. A Poem 
Kaschtanka, Bad Conduct 

Illustrated by Dan saat Groesbeck 
A Protest. A Poem 
Andover Past and Present, 

with some Recollections of My Time . 
The First Hour. A Poem 
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THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in England. 


Nineteenth Century 
and After. 


For amplitude, variety, and strength of cone 


Fortnightly Review. 


‘Full ofreadablearticles.” Living Chure 
**Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.” 


tents it may be fairly called foremost, and 
regardedas a model in its way.” —Literary 
World. 


Zion's Herald. * Thorough discussions of 
at political and social questions.”— 7he 
ew Unity. 


Contemporary Review. 
“The names of many of its contributors form 
a constellation of eminence.”"—Review of 
Reviews. 


Westminster Review. 

** Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
liberal and instructive manner.”— Weekly 
Witness. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful, entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
“Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.””"—7he 
Bookman. 


Edinburgh Review. 

The rival of The Quarterly.” {s re- 
** Veritably a condensed library with varied freshing when magazines are changing to 
and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly’.”—Can- 
Press. ada Presvyterian. 


Quarterly Review. 


**The bulwark of conservative opinion. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies 
4ocents. EpINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEKLY REVIEW, erch $4 00 per year; the two, $7.50; single 
copies, $1.25. BLAaCKWoop’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one quar- 
terly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 


~_LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
7 and g Warren Street. New York. 


~ Un writing advertisers plesae mention New England Magazine 
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will appear in our Febrgary Number, and to enlist your good offices 
in bringing this issue tothe attentign of your friends. 

In the first place we will presgnt another jnstalment of Mr. Lawson’s striking 
article, The Future of Our *Country, which is attracting widespread and 
serious attention everywh same number will contain 
Unpublished Letters endell Phillipg witty and pungent, with an intro- 
duction by Nathan Haskell Dole; also The Siege of Brookfield, a permanently 
valuable historical article, by H. Addimgton Bruce. An article by John La 
Farge on the Minor Arts is sure of an eager welcome. 

Mr. Charles Everett Beane will make use of a rabbit-hunting story to present 
a spirited pen-picture of a pack of hounds in full cry — full of out-of-door and 
sporting interest. 

[n our February Number we will announce the Awards in our Undergraduate 
Prize Story Contest, publishing two of the Winning Stories. Other lighter 
features will be Miss Talbot Cea:npbell’s story, A Tandem Courtship, a humor- 
ous essay on Weather, by Bradford Gilchrist, and continuations of Winslow 


Hall’s Glen Noble, and Mary C. Dickerson’ s Winter Diary. 


Mr. La Porte’s invaluable artic | 
America will be concluded, 
and Framingham presented. 
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Read carefully our six months’) 


New Enctanp Macazine, Boston, 
Gentlemen: Kindly send the News: 
Magazine for six months 
Number, to tk 


Upon notification that sub Le Angeles Public Library 
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|'HALF PRICE OFFER 


WORKS OF THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Are you one of the millions 
who have read with pounding heart and bated 
breath every word of Mr. Lawson’s that has ap- 

red in print? And since the appearance of 
isa Lawson’s last magazine article have regretted 
one thousand times the absence of Mr. Lawson’s 
monumental works in permanent form from your 
book shelves? 


Are you one of the millions 

who read only snatches of ‘‘ Frenzied Finance’’ 
and ‘‘Friday the Thirteenth,” as they appeared 
in Everybody’s and promised yourself at some 
future time — which time never arrived — to 
get together the thirty or forty necessary mag- 
azines and read Mr. Lawson thoroughly and 
carefully? 


Are you one of the millions 

who have been looking forward with eagerness 
to the time when Mr. Lawson should again put 
his pen to paper and send waves of excitement 


across the continent? 


“THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY,” 


the first of a new series by Mr. Lawson, 
appears in the December number of the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. The subject 


*“FRENZIED FINANCE.” We have se- 
cured a few copies of the volume contain- 
ing Mr. Lawson’s “‘ Frenzied Finance,”’ 

the first thirty-two chapters, pub- 
lished by the Ridgway Co. at $1.50. 


harge, ‘Frenzied Finance’ and “Friday the Thir- 
teenth” in attractive , original bindings. a 


is the broadest Mr. Lawson has undertaken to write upon. And on the very first | 
page Mr. Lawson makes it plain that he is still the seer and the prophet. 


With one year’s subscription to the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE to begin with th 
N.E.- 1 December numberand include “The Future of Our Country,” complete, if orde: 


Old South Building BOSTON, MASS. 


‘N 


(ean) 


Bcontaining- 
HE UTURE: OF OURCOUNTR by 


NEW ENGLAND’S MAGAZINE BEAUTIFUL 


“FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH.”” We 
have also secured a few copies of Mr. Lawson's 
Friday the Thirteenth,’”’ as it appeared 
Everybody’s, published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., at $1 50, 


NEW is accompanied by check for $3.00 and the coupon below, we will send you = 
ENGLAKD by mail, without additional charge, both ‘‘ Frenzied Finance”’ ~ 
MAGAZINE and ‘‘ Friday the Thirteenth”’ in their original, attractive bindings. | 
| Old South Building Sd We regret that we can fill orders only as long as the volumes last. | NI 
Boston, MAss. > We regret also that the large demand for the December number Ol 
Gentlemen-I wish to take advan- \. >, makes it necessary for us to announce that we can no longer Ge 
“y supply orders for single December copies, but must reserve 
cond me the Mew Ragland the few on hand for yearly subscribers. 
ine for one year, EN 
Future of Our Country by Thomas 
son , nob in addition, prepaid, and without extra > NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE Co. (or 
BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN, President 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. America's finest mountain, 
wood and shore resorts. U/nequalled hunting. fishing. out- 
ing. Sport Dont wait. 

ahead. fre lescriptive booklets. 
NEW ENGL AND INFORMATION BUREAU 
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For 1909 
What Other Magazines? 


To save time and money, why not decide now upon your magazine list 
for the coming year and send it to us along with your renewal (or new) subscription 
to the New England? 

One letter, one check—that will save time. 

All ordered at once at the special "club" prices quoted on the following pages— 
that will save money. 

As we are salle and therefore in close touch with publishers, our prices 
are the lowest obtainable. 

As we are New England publishers and you are a New Englander, you will, 
perhaps, be glad to avail yourself of this opportunity to throw your magazine business 
our way—in return for the saving of time and of money. 

If you require a quotation on a long list, please give us an opportunity to quote. 
But doubtless the offers on the two following pages will fill requirements. Order by 
number. We append a blank for your convenience. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
USE THIS COUPON 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
Old South Building Boston, Mass., 
Gentlemen:— 


Enclosed please find check for for which please send me with the NEW 


ENGLAND MAGAZINE for one year, the publications named in your offer nmumber———— 
(or named on list herewith. ) 


Send to Name——— 


Remarks 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


: The Best Clubs 


Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s famous “Jarry at 
Home Travels” will ap- 

ar regularly in the New 
Enoland Magazine each 
month, as now. What 


New Englander but loves 
Dr. Hale? What sub- 


ject so popular? 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


NE SINGLE ISSUE contains Dr. Hale and Mr. Lawson, Honorable Giffard 
Pinchott, Governors Curtis Guild, Jr., James H. Higgens and others; Dorothy 
Canfield, Ben Blow, Mary C. Dickerson, Nathan Haskell Dole, Theodosa 
Garrison, Edwin L. Sabin, Eugene Wood, Elbert Hubbard. 


| The New England Magazine aims to mirror New England's past, present, and future. 
1 “Early Indian Fights;” “Great Religious and Thought Movements;” “Old Families of New 
England;’’ “Forest Preservation;” “The New Education;” “The Red Spook of Socialism;” 


UNUSUAL VALUES 


Offer Offer 
No, No. 
1. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 7 New England Magazine ..... $3.00 
Everybody's Magazine ...... 1.50 3.00 
: $7.50 $4.60 $7.00 $4.35 | 
2. New England Magazine .... $3.00 8. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 | 
Review of Reviews ........ 3.00 Everybody's Magazine ...... 1.50 | 
100 For Delineator Magazine ........ 1.00 
$7.00 $4.35 $5.50 
3. New England Magazine .... $3.00 9. a nape Magazine ..... 05 
oman’s Home Companion... 1. 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 4.00 150 
$7.00 $5.85 $5.50 
4. New England Magazine ... . $3.00 10. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 
. Housekeeping ........ 100 For 1.00 
y 
$5.00 $3.65 $5.50 
1 5. New England Magazine .... $3.00 11. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 
Good Housekeeping ........ 1.00 eee 1.50 
Cosmopolitan .............. 1.00 For Current Literature ......... 3.00 4 
$5.00 $3.65 $7.50 
6. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 12. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 3 
Review of Reviews ......... 3.00 Etude ...... 1. 3 
$7.50 $4.60 $550 $3.85 


In writing adve-tisers please mention New England Magazine 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE vii 


Thomas W. Lawson of 
Boston, becomes a contributor 
to the New England Magazine 
with the December number. 
The subject—“ The Future of 
Our Country.” It has meant a 
great deal to us to see ourselves 
as Lawson sees us. Lawson 
on “The Nation's Future.” 
Lawson of the keen vision. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 


ford “New England's Future Governors;” “ What New England Says on the Topics of the Day;” 


—_ “Great Opportunities in Present-Day Literature;” “How to Write;” “Is Compulsory Vac- 
oF cination Wrong?”—subjects like these you must be informed upon. 
adi And where will you find matter of such editorial importance and the best of fiction 


New combined with illustration and printing that is equalled by only one or two publications in 
“f America? Where but in your magazine, the New England Magazine? 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, $3.00 a year 


Offer with Offer with 
No. ' Value No. Value 
r . Business Man’s Magazine ......... 
35 15. Cosmopolitan Magazine ........... 4.00 38. Independent ............... 5.00 
. Good Housekeeping .............. 4.00 
4.00 40: Putnam's and the Reader ..... 6.00 
4. 
85 4.00 $3. Review of Reviews ........... 6.00 
. Woman's Home Companion ; 
(Until Feb. 1.09) 4.00 44. Suburban Life ...... 
r Or with any other Class A magazine for $3.05 Or with any other Claes B magazine for $3.70 
85 
with 
Value with 
45. Current Literature........ $6.00 For 84.60 
65 26. Field and Stream. 4.50 ....... 400 “ 305 
28, oy s Broadway Magazine.... 4 . 47 Government Magazine .... 6.00 « 4.35 
29 48. Harper's Magazine ....... 7.00 
31. ational Magazine ............... 4.50 50. Journal of Education ..... 5.50 “ 4.35 
60 - Overland Monthly 4.50 51. Lippincott’s ............. 5.50 4.30 
33. : > 4.50 » 6.00 6.15 
34, Phote Er MORRO .ccccacssssess 4.50 53. Normal Instructor (2 years) 4.00 3.05 
. School and Home Education ...... 4.25 5, : os 
36. Technical World 4.50 School Jourtial .......... 5.50 3.10 
85 echnnica 56. Scribner's Magazine 6.00 5.00 
Or with any other Class4 magazine for $3.35 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 


New Englanders 


Vili NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Every Home Should Have Them! 
Reproductions of the 
World's Great Paintings 


The PERR 
PICTURES 
CENT 
each for 25 or more. Size 
51-2x8. (6to 10 times the 
size of this Madonna.) 

e want every reader of 
the New England Magazine 
to have our beautiful Cata- 
log of 1000 miniature illus- 
trations. Send 3 two-cent 
stamps for it and two pic- 
tures and a colored bird pic- 


ture. Send °5 cents for 25 
art subjects or 2 for 


children. PERRY 
CTURES 


Box 117. Malden, Mass. 


“Worth its Weight in Gold” 


Right and Wrong Thinking 


and Their Results 


The Undreamed-of Possibilities Which Man May 
Achieve Through His Own Mental Control. 


By AARON MARTIN CRANE 
4 Net, $1.40. Postpaid, $1.50 
b A book which requires edition after edition to meet 
2 the wants of thinking men and women. Ask your 
bookseller or send to us. 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPAKD co., BOSTON 
Send for Free Complete Catalogue 


DAYLIGHT AT NICHT 


WITHOUT MANTLES, CHIMNEYS er WICKS 
BECK-IDEN ACETYLENE LAMP 


ALL LICHT 


—-;- No Odor, No Danger 
/ Soft, Steady and Brilliant, 
Absolutely Safe, 
Cheaper than Oil or Gas. 
AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT FOR USE IN CITY, 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOMES 


Call or write for dlustraied booklei—Free 


PINKHAM’S BOSTON, MASS. 


Army Auction Bargains 
Tents $1.90 up Old Pistols - - §$.50up 


hoes - 1,25 Officers’ Swords, new 1.75 ** 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres $1.50 
“  Bridi 


ridles - 1.00%) UNIFORMS 1,25 

“ Leggins.pr. .15 “| 7 Shot Carbine 3 50 

U. 8. SPRINGFIEL B-L RIFLES 
With Blank or Ball Cartridge, 35 cents box of 20. 
1907 MILITARY CATALOGUE, 260 large pages, 
thousands of beautiful illustrations—with 1908 supple- 
ment, wholesale and retail prices. Mailed for 15 cents 
(stamps). 15 ACRES GOVT.AUCTION GOODS 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORE 


BE A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK ; 


we pre are you by mail to successfully pass : 
the Civil Service Examination. Our instruc- 
tion embraces features no other school can 
use. If you want to be sure to pass get our 
free catalog Write today. 


THE WENTHE RY. COR. SCHOOL, Dept. C-$ 182, Freeport, ill. « 


As pure as the fruit from which it isderived. Mixed 
with water itisa delightful, upbuilding food-drink. 


Makes Your Food do You Some Good 
by giving strength and vitality to your digestive system. 
Indiges'ion, billousness and constipation then disap- 
pear, and strong nerves, a clear brain, pure skin, fellow 
naturally. Use Stewart's Fruit-Vigor and you will have 
no need for drugs or stimulants. Order by mail. 

Trial 10c; 1 jar 75c; 3 jars $2. 


Stewart Food Com 


HIGHLY FLAVO 


(ROMATI. 


Physicians and dentists Teeommen’ toothpicks as 
protection against dental deeny and against germs 
likely to breed in the food particles wedged between 
your teeth. Our patent aromatic antiseptic picks are 


=A 


We want dealers and agents everywhere. 
sise box sent for 10cents postage. Weare the 
largest manufacturers of toothpicks in the 
country. Correspondence invited with 


184 Sammer Boston, Mass. Dept. 


*3.000™10.000 vin 


{N THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Fetate,. General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint yay 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3.00 
to $10,000 a year without any investmentof capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
presentoccupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Fach Representative. Write for 62-page book. free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 124 Reaper Block. Chicago 


A WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwaris, in easy fascinating work, Our 
courses of Personal Rea Instruction by cor- 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
succe-sful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 
guaranteed competent workers. Write for Handsome 
Art Rook, Free. 

sc’’""L OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N14 iallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BosT Of DRAWING 
VIO 8106. St, BOSTON 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


SKILLFUL FINGERS 


Each one hits the Piano key at a direct downward blow in front 
just AS THE HUMAN HAND STRIKES THE _ IN 
MANUAL PLAYING. This stroke gives the $3 


MELVILLE CLARK 


APOLLO PLAYER PIANO 


AN IMMEASURABLE SUPERIORITY OVER ALL 
OTHER PLAYER PIANOS. TTSECURES THE GENUINE 
HUMAN EXPRESSION BECAUSE IT IS THE GENUINE 
HUMAN ‘TOUCH. $s 


In other players THE KEY IS PUSHED UP FROM | 
BELOW back of the fulcrum. ‘This stroke is unnatural and 
fails to secure the real human expression. + 


The Apollo player piano has the 88-note or 74 octave range; the transposing 
mouthpiece; the spring motor. These features, NOT POSSESSED BY ANY 
OTHER PLAYER IN THE WORLD, give the Apollo a large specific value in 
the musical home. No 65 note or 55 octave player piano can play more than a 
small proportion of musical compositions as they were written. ‘The Apollo, with 
its 88-note range, covering the entire 74 octave piano keyboard, can play them all. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Steinway Building, CHICAGO 


G. H. CHAMPLIN & COMPANY, Agents 


181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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x NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Enter Your Order at Once for 


THE ARENA 


DURING 1909 


With the January number THE ARENA enters upon its 
forty-first volume, and it is the intention of the manage- 
ment to make it one marked by unusual strength, brilliancy, 


and timeliness in its content matter. 


Among the many 


exceptionally attractive features of the January, as well as 
recent issues, we mention the following : 


THE CAREER OF BERNARD SHAW 
By Prof. Archibald Henderson 
Illustrated 
ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE THE 
BASIS OF FREEDOSI 
By David Graham Phillips 


A HIGHLY EFFICIENT STATE 
RAILWAY ADIINISTRATION 
4 By Carl Vrooman 


THE ATLANTIC DEEP WATERWAY 
By William J. Roe 
lilustrated with Maps 
MEDICINE, HYPNOTISM, AND RE- 
LIGION 
By Hon. John D. Works 


THE RATIONALE OF COMMON 
OWNERSHIP 
By Waldo Pondray Warren 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


By Wm. Salisbury 


SOCIALIST IDEALS 
By Eugene V. Debs 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE OF TO-DAY 
By Saul Beaumont 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 


CHURCHES 
By Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


THE ELECTION OF UNITED 
STATES SENATORS 
By Prof. Edwin Maxey 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND OR- 
GANIC DISEASE: A Reply to 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
By B. O. Flower 


CAMPAIGN FOR DIRECT LEGIS- 
LATION IN MAINE AND ITS 
VICTORIOUS OUTCOME 

By Kingsbury B. Piper 


OUR RAILROAD RIDDLE 
By Carl Vrooman 


_ In addition to the essays THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor S Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public Owner- 
ship, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current cartoons. 


25 CENTS A COPY. 


‘ ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


675 BRANDT BUILDING, TRENTON, N. J. 


- Tenclose 50centsin acceptanceof your offer toenter four 
- months trial subscription to ‘‘ The Arena,’‘ from Dec.,'O8. : 
from : 
November, 1908, to December, 1909, to the following : 


I enclose $2.50, for which send “The Arena’’ 


add ‘ess: 
NAME 


$2.50 A YEAR 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money order, stamps 
or coin, we will enter a four months’ subscription, com- 
mencing with December, 1908. 


Or, to new subscribers, we will send the November 
and December numbers free with the twelve months 


from January, 1909, for $2.50. 


Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay tl 
magazine. 
ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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a ‘Subscriptions may be sent to either office 


The Circuiation of 


SOUARE DEAL 


The National Organ of the Open Shop Movement 


Now extends to forty-four States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
of the Union, to Canada, the Philippines, England, Norway, etc., and 


Is Steadily Increasing 


Platform of Principles: 
No closed shop. 


No restriction as to the use of tools, machinery, or material except 
such as are unsafe. 

No limitation of output. 

No restriction as to the number of apprentices and helpers, when ef 
proper age. 

No boycott. No blacklist. No ee strike. 

No sacrifice of independent workmen to the labor union. 

No compulso - of the union label. 

That power t h organization be placed in the hands of the on 
to effectually conteel 6 e acts of all organizations when such acts relat 
the public welfare, thus to perpetuate the individual liberty of every c iti- 
zen and prevent interference with the continuous operation of industries. 


“Closely allied to the boycott is the blacklist, by which employers of labor sometimes prevent the em- 
ployment by others, of men whom they have discharged. In other words, it is a combination among pam nw do 
not to employ workmen, discharged by any of the members of said combination. This system is as repre 
sible and as cruel as the boycott, and should be frowned down by all humane men. *— ANT HRACITE COAL 
COMMISSION REPORT. 


Its subscribers represent all classes of society, wage-earners, professional 
men, farmers, merchants, manufacturers, etc. They are vitally interested in 
the open shop question and they read the magazine from cover to cover. 


$/.00 per year. 10 cents a copy. 


Advertisers who have goods to sell to that kind of pont eople will find that 
advertising in THE SQUARE DEAL will prove profitabl 


For advertising terms, etc., address 


THE SQUARE DEAL 


Battle Creek, Mich., or Rooms 701-5, St. James Building, 26th St. and Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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$1.50 


An invitation is extended to you by the 
Editor of THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE; 
to join him in a “Fireside Trip” ‘round 
the World, starting in January and ex- 
tending through the year 1909. 

The important sections of many countries will be covered on this “Fireside” Trip 
and each section will be described and explained by a traveler who has recently 
visited it. Every description will be profusely illustrated. 

This “Fireside” Trip ‘round the World will prove very interesting to you, and it 
will also be highly instructive to the whole family. Your entire ex- 
pense will be limited to $1.50, which 


covers the twelve numbers of THE 


you to see a few numbers of 
| THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE before ac- 
cepting our Editor’s invitation, we will mail you the October, November and 
December issues (which sell for 45 cents) upon receipt of 25c in coin or stamps. 


If you expect to take a pleasure or a business trip this winter, tell us where 
and when you are going, and we will send information that will save you 
two per cent. on railroad and steamship tickets, and two per cent. on some 
of your hotel bills. 


The Travel. 


Magazine 
269 4th Ave., New York 


Dear Sir: | am interested 
in your **Fireside”’’ Trip 
"round the world for 
$1.50. Please send me your 
October, November, and December 
issues, as per special offer, for which | 
enclose 25 cents. 


Magazine 


369 Fourth Ave., New York 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Lincoln Revelation 


Over and above its regular program for the new year, which promises to 
be the most successful in its history, The Atlantic makes for the first time this 
unique announcement. 


— 


From an unpublished portrait painted for Gideon Welles, completed the morning of 
Lincoln’s assassination. 


Through the agony and the triumph of the Civil War, Gideon Welles, of 
Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy, was the trusted associate, friend, and 
adviser of President Lincoln. Night after night, after the turmoil of the dav, 
he kept a full diary of men and events as he saw them from his point of vantage. 
Seward, Stanton, Chase, Blair, McClellan, Grant, Sumner, Mead, Farragut, 
Porter — all the most interesting figures of the time — are characterized, not 
through the mist of recollection, but in the clear light of their actual presence, 
while Lincoln himself, patient and wise, iscontinually in the forefront of the picture. 

It will be the privilege of The Atlantic to publish a series of articles taken 
verbatim from this manuscript diary as a fitting celebration of this centenary 
year of Lincoln's birth. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE READERS 


Upon receipt of $4.00 (the regular price of the Atlantic alone) we will send the 
Atlantic for 1909 and a copy of Carl Schurz’s ‘* Abraham Lincoln,’”’ the most 
famous biographical tribute to this great man ever written. 


MENTION THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers. 
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New Fiction 


KING SPRUCE 


By HOLMAN Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel — a dashing, healthy story, breathing the vigor 
of its scene — the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce vibrates with the rushing life — and life means 
strife — of the struggle with logs and lumber barons. A plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the 
chief of those barons, fights his fight amid the a of ae snow, eae ons and reckless men. Pictures 
in colors. Cloth. Post 8vo. . $1.50 


THE EAGLE BADGE 


By Ho_MAN Day. An exciting story of adventure — for boys and grownups, too — in the lumber woods 
and the log-drive, where the hero makes some strange friends. Were they patriots or smugglers, secret-service 
men or counterfeiters? What was the fate of the plucky young man? The story tells of these and other events 
in this wonderful country ofthe Maine pines. Illustrated. Post8vo. Cloth $1.25 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By Mrs. HumMPpHREY WARD. Lady Rose’s Daughter — Kittie Ashe — indeed, all of Mrs. Ward's women 

e before the white fire of the spirit of Diana Mallory. Young, gracious, high minded, sweet hearted, she 
is brought with brutal suddenness into cruel knowledge affecting her dead young mother. The mother’s 
name is still in public memory infamous. Just before the blow strikes, Diana Mallory is betrothed to the man 
she loves. And the man — in — from the — “noes W. Hatherell, 


Post 8vo, cloth 
A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


By RoBert HICHENS. Here is, at last, another ‘‘ Garden of Allah '’ — a book with all the atmospheric power 
of Hichen’s great masterpiece. ‘“‘A SPIRIT IN PRISON ” is anew wonder work with the charm of a fresh 
mew story. The scene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as its skies, and the bursts of passion are like the 
sudden storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy's people, its shores and islands, are brought to all but 
sight and sound in these pages. The love story wauente an — woman, her husband, and -_ daughter 
in a gripping way. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth , $1.75 


GILBERT NEAL 


By Witt N. HARBEN. A story of a strong, proud woman of the new order — a story that will appeal forcibly 
toevery woman. This woman refuses to be put aside by her husband for the mere pretty face of a silly young 

1. Mr. Harben has set about finding the truth of the matter and the result is a great story — fas in advance 
of his other popular novels. The story is laid in a Georgia village With frontispiece. Post 8vo,cloth $1.50 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


This is a strangely exciting story which rather runs away with one. It is the story of the engagement of a 
delightful young American girl and the way her family takes it. The curious thing is that while twelve 
distinguished authors have written . it reads straightaway with breathless galloping. Each author wrote a 
chapter. They are W. D. Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick Bangs, Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice Brown, Henry van Dyke, Elizabeth Stuart setae Elizabeth 
Jordan, Edith Wyatt, Mary Heaton Vorse. Henry James. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth $1.50 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. We do not publish plays, but here is a drama so great, so compelling, so rever- 
ent, so akin to all the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more than a play. more than a novel, 
more than a mere book. According to the critics, *‘ Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful poe been created ' 

— and — itreadsaswell as it acts. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth . $1.25 


THE WINTERFEAST 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. ‘The sweeping success of ‘‘ The Servant in the House "’ is the best omen for 
this new work. The events transpire on the evening of the Winter Night’s Feast, a.p. 1030, within the 
homestead of Thorkel, an old Iceland Viking. It is a drama of retribution for an old lie. The lie has been 
told long since, and wellnigh forgotten, but the effect of it falls at last on the household of Thorkel and devas- 
tates all the happiness he had built upon it in the twenty years since his return from Vineland, the sole sur- 
of a voyage of warriors to America. With from the Cloth. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


By W. H. MALLock. The central figure isa girl who isa of the and the 
sophisticated woman. Post 8vo. Cloth . , : $1.50 
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The World’s Best 
ystery and Detective Stories 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne 


Only 
The Review of Reviews 20 Cents 


For Two Years Advance Payment 
The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford or Kipling or Sherlock 
Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense love story by De Maupassant; a jesting skit from 
Thackeray, or a tremendous human tragedy 
from Balzac ; a true narrative from a “ Medium ”’ 
who gives away the secrets of his craft, or the 
adventures of some Oriental thief- 


Six Charming Volumes 
101 Strange Stories 


JOSEPH G. CANNON 


says: seemstome 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
born, and, having 
been born, deserves 
to be preserved.'" 
SPEAKER CANNONS 
Seeretary adds: 
“The Speaker has 
placed these books in 


gorgeous 
catcher, translated from the Sanskrit of several 
thousand years ago in every case you will 
find your interest caught in some tantalizing 
puzzle, and held to the end, by the pen of one of 
the world’s master-novelists, 


Before the Art of Writing was 
Invented 

there were story tellers in Eastern cities whose 

business was to make men forget the heat of 

summer nights. 


ELIHU ROOT says: 

“It is an admirable 
selection, and will, I 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many people 
who cannot have at 
hand the entire works 
from which they are 
selected. 


LYMAN ARROTT «ays 


These absorbing mysteries will “ry 
make readers forget the noise and heat of the atte feniiadea? , 
workshops of to-day and help them to relax. It sang Poo 


mtess for 


his own room, where 
he can conveniently 


yick up a volume and tect torie es 
the cares ‘of is a historical fact that the great Bismarck for ey 
the day with relaxation recreation read detective stories, Here is the oad adinine a 
ore 7 
and the enjoyment of greatést collection ever made from the literature ‘." a 
* wor 


of all nations put up in convenient volumes for 
your entertainment, 


this new series. 


For the First Time in English 
Not only is the Mystery Library new in plan 
—the stories themselves will be found surprisingly 


e Why this Searching and Translating 
familiar. Many of them appear for the first 
un 


The labor entailed in the editing of this set 
amounted to thousands of dollars. You ask 
how can such books printed from new plates 


time in English, in special translations made be sold for such a price The answer is — we 
for this set rom Seandinavian, German, want more discriminating Americans to see 
Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and Latin. the Review oF REVIEWS during the Presi- 
Many more, even those by well-known authors dential year, and we are willing to sacri- 

is spoken, will be fice the initial investment of time anid 
dollars and offer the books af the 
mere cost of paper and printing in 
orde to bring the magazine into 
every intelligent home. 


familiar wherever English 
surprising to you, coming as they do from rare 
editions or being adapted into readable length 
from works so cumbersome as to be little seen 
nowadays. 


THE OFFER 
will be shipped by express, charges prepaid, at once, 
Review or Reviews will be entered for two years. If already a subscriber 
your expiration date will be extended two years. You examine the books : 
n your home, If you like them pay 50 cents a month for 12 months * 

or $6.50 In all for the six volumes and 
the two years’ subscription. If you 
don't like the books you may return 
them at our expense. 


Stoemes and enter 


my subsc for 

the REVIEW OF 
VIEWS two Vears. 
Hlerewith SO cents, my 
first payment. like 
the beoks TI will make further 
payments of 50 cents a month 
for 12 months. 


Cut off the coupon and mail to-day. A set of the first edition 
Your subscription for the 


The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent adyertising 
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When You Buy a Kranich & Bach Piano 


You buy a piano that for almost half a century has been 
the standard piano investment of America and Europe. 

You buy a piano having no obsolute or fictious name 
acquired by commercial corporations or marketed under 
bargain store methods. 

You buy a piano which bears the names of the men under 
whose personal supervision and direction every part has 
been entirely constructed and finished in their own factory. 

You buy the best piano that minds and handscan design 
and construct. 


As an example of advancement in modern piano construction our new 
scale Upright with inclined pin block, and Grand with Isotonic Pedal, 
(both exclusive features), and cited as the most marvelous achievements 
in the world of music. 


Write for catalogue and name of dealer nearest you. If none is near your 
home we will ship direct from factory. Very conveient instalment terms. 


With each catalogue we will send free 
an interesting Composite Portrait and 
sketches of the World’s Greatest Pianists. 


JS; 255~-45-E. 23rd. STREET 
NEW YORK 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY~—Part 


By THOMAS W. LAWSON 


the-cellar, lay-the-foundation, joint- 

the-framework days of America, 
man and woman grew rotary eyed 
in their intense effort to keep heart, 
soul and conscience live-wired to Him, 
to Us, and to the drudgery of the always 
present Then. 

Men were proud of the horn on their 
palms, the knots on their knuckles, and 
the meagre anti-gout space between 
their belt buckles and spines. 

In their gardens they gathered bou- 
quets of onions and cabbages, and their 
mines gave forth riches in turnips and 
potatoes. Their phonographs were the 
tall pines and the blue green ocean which 
swish-swashed on the sands, and there 
were no flawed records, for it was He 
who had spoken into the receiver and 
they knew it. 

The rouge and powder of the maids of 
those days were from the shop of Sol & 
Boreas. Wives .were prouder of the 
mother hubbards they wore four months 
of each year than are the dames of to-day 
of their hourglass gowns, and neighbors 
to whom God had been less kind envied 
them the then proudest emblem of 
womanhood. 

Nursing bottles were unknown in the 
days of John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, 
and no mother was free from ‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread ”’ and “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” knee-aches, while, 
‘Now I lay me” and ‘“ Guide our fal- 
tering steps,’’ were the nursery frolicings 
of the youth of those who witnessed the 
clapboarding and shingling of America. 

The only stock market report of the 
later seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries was the milkman’s tabulations 
on the kitchen door or the farmer’s on 
the hatchways of the corn and mangle 


| the first days of America, the dig- 


silo. Dividend days came only with 
leap years, and the art of cutting coupons 
was not even in its kindergarten stage. 

Corporation and trust charters were 
issued from the general stores after being 
duly signed and sealed on the heads of 
mackerel barrels in the presence of the 
entire community. 

The installation of the bank president 
meant a holy day for all the country 
round, and the appointment of the 
cashier was a religious rite, while no 
one would dream of depositing a 
shilling without calling the teller’s at- 
tention to its “‘ In God we trust,’ which 
was understood by all to be the real 
asset behind the promise to pay. 

In the early days our forefathers 
approached the ballot box accompanied 
only by their nearest of kin, and in Sun- 
day togs and with doffed bonnet. The 
registering of the ballot was the most 
sacred of all earthly acts. The voter 
asked God’s wisdom in his selection of his 
candidate, and his blessing on his choice. 
He knelt before he voted, and again 
before he tiptoed back to his waiting 
family, and whether his choice had been 
successful or no, he fervently prayed his 
Maker that the elected people’s trustee 
be given kingly assistance in the carrying 
out of his pledges. 

These were the people who won for us 
the greatest of all modern heritages, the 
right to proclaim, ‘‘I am an American.” 

As one travels back, hand in hand with 
history, one can understand why America 
of to-day is America. 

Our ancestors, in their supreme love of 
God, were much in His presence, and they 
learned to know nature and to know 
man, and knowing both, they foresaw 
the dangers which lurked ahead and 
strove to protect us against them. 
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They said, ‘‘ All men shall be free and 
equal under the law,’’ and they pro- 
ceeded to make law under which all 
men should be free and equal. And they 
went further. In their great wisdom 
they foresaw that the unscrupulous rich 
might attempt to interpret the laws for 
the honest poor, and from time to 
time they condensed into horse sense 
documents the heart and soul of the 
law, and they made these documents 
so simple, so clear, and so noble, that 
the child and its twins, the old and the 
ignorant, could read, understand, and 
revere the blessings of their heritage. 
And when these men of God had finished 
their work the American people were 
guaranteed : 

Their ownership of the land which 
God had so bountifully endowed ; 

That its title should be in the keeping 
of a majority of all the people; 

That the majority of the people should 
rule, and that the law of the majority 
should endure until the majority decreed 
otherwise; 

. That regardless of birth or condition 
all should be equal; 

That the good should be rewarded; 

That the bad should be punished, 

And that the law which controlled 
and governed should mean this and no 
less than this until the end, and that 
there should be no end but God’s ending 
while the law endured, and when the law 
no longer meant these things, the end 
should be. 

Clearly it was beyond the conception 
of our ancestors that those to whom 
they gave such a start would ever reverse 
this wise order of things, that they 
would ever allow the minority to usurp 
the rule of the majority. 

Our ancestors must have been familiar 
with that law of economics, which says, 
that ‘‘While a majority rules, that 
majority must continuously increase 
until there is no minority, for what is 
decided best by the greatest number 
must be best for the greatest number.”’ 
“When a minority rules over the 
majority, that minority must constantly 
grow less, until brutal dictatorship drives 
and freedom ceases.’’ Unquestionably, it 
was beyond the imagination of our 
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ancestors that a people once free would 
volunteer themselves back to the galleys. 

All their acts show that their only fear 
was that the enslavement of the majority 
by the minority would come, if it ever 
came, when the American people were 
subdued, not by foreigners but by their 
own acts. 

That America’s builders foresaw that 
special classes amongst the people might 
seek by trick or by might to soulcuff 
the’ whole people to their enslavement, 
is clear in the efforts which they made 
to so arrange all things American as to 
keep, ever and constantly, before the 
people the advantage of freedom and 
the hell of class slavery. | 

One can almost hear the voice of the 
stalwart past speaking to its unborn 
future, ‘‘ We give thee the fairest and 
richest land on all the earth. We give 
thee all the tools to till it. It is yours 
and ye have: but to keep it and answer 
to none but God.”’ 

From these conditions America and 
Americans could do nothing but prosper, 
and they prospered beyond the dreams 
of man. With each succeeding genera- 
tion marvel coming piled on marvel come 
until at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the whole civilized world had habited 
itself to spelling height of human endeavor 
A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N. The greatness of 
Rome and the splendor of Romans were 
but stage mimics compared with the 
greatness and splendor of America at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

Our ancestors relied upon the truth- 
fulness of the wiseism, ‘“ Like begets 
like,’ and in this reliance forgot that 
‘Mighty oaks from little acorns grow,” 
only to be uprooted and rotted back to 
something littler than the acorns from 
which they sprung. 

Alladin-lampish as had been America’s 
progress, it would have been as marvel- 
ous if there had not crept into the very 
innards of the American structure, as it 
rose in its impressive grandeur, a poison 
swift and deadly in its gilded destruc- 
tiveness. 

Any God-guided people can push on 
while climbing the mountain of success. 
Real danger looms only when the sum- 
mit has been reached and He says it is 
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yours, and so too looms the responsibility 
which goes with possession, for one can- 
not lose until one possesses. So with 
the American people. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury they found themselves on the very 
»yeak of the mountain of human success 
On the way up every obstacle had been 
overcome. North, south, east, and west 
‘he world and the riches thereof was 
theirs and from their well-won pinnacle 
they could truthfully say, ‘‘ We have all 
that man should want, yea, even to the 
very fullness of all.’’ 

They could honestly have said, ‘‘ Hence- 
forth we should have no thought but of God 
and the carrying out of His laws. We 
have all and to spare for the happiness 
of ourselves and our descendants on and 
on intoeternity. We are safe from with- 
out, and being free and equal in the pos- 
session of all, we fear nothing from within. 
Qur labor from now until God wills it 
otherwise shall be the guidance of our- 
selves in the possession of our abundance 
and in helping the burdened of other 
nations. 

It is inconceivable that the American 
people at the beginning of the twentieth 
century could have had any other thought 
or purpose but that of the uplift of 
humanity and the providing for the safe 
journey of their get along life’s high- 
ways, which they had so_ thoroughly 
blazed, cleared, and concreted for them. 

Everything, necessities and luxuries, 
that man could dream of making use of 
according to God’s laws, they had, and 
more, and their rightful possession of 
what they had was conceded by all the 
world. 

America, at the ushering in of the 
twentieth century was a free people’s 
kl Dorado, floating in God’s ether with 
never a cloud in sight. 

It stood a finished structure equipped 
to house, and in comfort and in luxury, 
all of the 80,000,000 of people who in- 
habited it, and there came each year from 
the land more than enough to maintain 
this structure and provide happiness for 
all time for its owners’ descendants and 
enough to compensate for a goodly por- 
tion of that lacked by the rest of the 
world. 


And the nation was so organized and 
the people so educated as to be insured 
of its unmolested possession. 

God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform. Two hundred years 
before there had been born on Plymouth 
Rock a thing of light and God; just pre- 
vious to the beginning of the twentieth 
century there was birthed in America a 
new thing of darkness and of the devil. 

Just as in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century the union of the immor- 
alities of great wealth and the brutal 
arrogance of birth had brought forth 
that sturdy child of freedom which fled 
the old world in the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ so at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 


‘there was conceived from the union of 


unprecedented prosperity and forgetful- 
ness of God’s commandants, a breed of 
monster money-mad man. 

It is known that oftentimes the honest, 
struggling seeker for gold, coming sud- 
denly upon a mine of untold richness 
becomes gold-mad, and in his madness 
falls upon his knees and prays to the 
yellow dirt, talks to it, laughs to it, 
grovels in it and eats of it until he is a 
maniac. And there have been found 
those who had turned to wild beasts 
whose only voice was a guttural shriek, 
and the shriek “‘ Gold, gold, gold, my 
gold.’”’ Gold-mad men know no law of 
God or man and they kill and devour all 
who come near to their gold pile. 

Whether it is that the money-madness 
which came to certain of America’s people 
just previous to the beginning of the 
twentieth century was akin to the gold 
madness which attacks the hone-deferred, 
hope-mocked miner, no man can tell, 
but certain it is that the madness 
was of violent and  demoral- 
izing and destructive a nature as any 
that every seized upon the poor wretch- 
victim of the suddenly found yellow dirt. 

To understand the poison which seeped 
into the very vitals of the nation, and 
which to-day pervades its every fiber, 
numbing it to its impending destruction, 
one must keep his eyes constantly focused 
to the fundamental and all-controlling 
factor in American life, the equality of 
all men. One must never, even for a 
splinter of time lose sight of the fact that 
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the only guide for the people was the peo- 
ple; that the only standard for the people 
in every walk of life was the standard 
which they themselves raised; that the 
only law was that law which they them- 
selves made; that the only adminis- 
trators of the law were those whom the 
people themselves chose. 

It is vitally essential to a proper under- 
standing of the evil which is now centiped- 
ing itself to the heart-core of America that 
one should know that this meant that 
the righteousness of the whole people 
and the righteousness of their govern- 
ment could be no greater or less than that 
which the people themselves ordained 
that it should be; that the intelligence 
of the whole people and the intelligence 
of their government could be no greater 
than the people themselves decreed it 
to be; that their social customs, their 
business ethics and their political honor 
were those which the people themselves 
decided best. 

In the monarchies of the old world 
the people, when in distress, console 
themselves with the knowledge that 
their troubles are not of their own 
brewing, but are bequeathed from dead 
and rotted ancestors who willed the con- 
ditions which brought them; but in 
America the people cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibility of what is. If the laws are 
bad, they made them. If the laws are 
good, but badly administered, they 
chose the administrators. If the cus- 
toms are leprosied, they winked at their 
inauguration and nodded at their per- 
petuation. If the honor of the nation 
is a hideous sore, they invited the germ 
and forbade the surgeon’s knife. 

The cry which now resounds through 
the land that the people are oppressed 
because they have been tricked, is the 
hark of the shirk and the coward. 

As America grew, it developed that 
each year there was produced from her 
soil a large surplus of wealth over and 
beyond that which had been consumed 
by the people in its producing, and, 
by all of the laws of the nation and 
customs of the people, this surplus 
belonged to those who had pro- 
duced it. But presently, as the sur- 


plus grew to great bulk it developed that 
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the owners of it, the thrifty in its pro- 
duction, could not personally supervise 
its employment. From this condition 
there developed a class more ex- 
pert in the handling and employing of 
surplus wealth, than their fellows, and 
banks and trust companies came into 
existence, institutions created under laws 
made by the people for their creation and 
for their just and fair conduct of the 
business which they were empowered by 
law to conduct. This business was to 
receive the surplus money wealth of the 
people and to loan it out to the people at 
rates of interest which were fair and just to 
all the people. Such fair and justinterest 
was intended to give to the owners of 


the surplus a return commensurate with 


what the people could make that 
surplus fairly and justly earn in such 
business as the laws made by the 
whole people for their own benefit 
allowed to be done. The laws thus made 
were never intended by the people who 
made them to permit of the doing of 
any business which would oppress in- 
stead of benefiting the people, else they, 
the people, the only ones who could make 
laws, would never have made them. 

In these toddling days of America the 
big, honest eyes of the people would 
have bulged in amazement had any 
one suggested that a depository of 
the people’s surplus earnings should 
be granted power to tax the _ peo- 
ple for their borrowings of their surplus 
earnings more than was paid back to the 
owners of the surplus earnings in the form 
of interest or dividends less the fraction 
which was required to meet the actual 
expense of the conduct of such people’s 
depositories. 

The bank and trust company depos- 
itors of those days would have asked 
of any who sought such power, “Why 
should you be allowed to take from the 
people for the use of our surplus earnings 
more than we receive for the use of them, 
and if you do take more, to whom but to 
us, the owners of these surplus earnings, 
should the extra profit go? Surely not to 
you (who, while calling yourself bankers, 
in reality are our clerks) who receive de- 
posits with one hand and loan them out 
with the other.” 
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So well did the people of the days when 
all worked but the drones who were few 
and branded, understand that there could 
be but two legitimate classes in the com- 
munity, the lenders and the borrowers, so 
thoroughly did they understand that if the 
borrower was oppressed by the loaner 
that the borrower would be compelled in 
the use of what he had borrowed to op- 
press the loaner in the unfair and unjust 
price Which he would be compelled to put 
upon the necessities and luxuries of the 
people, which in turn would about-face 
progress to the oppression of all the people 
and of the nation—so awake were our 
forefathers to the possibilities of these 
things that the laws for the creation and 
controlling of the people’s deposits were 
made the fairest and most just of any. 
I-very right of the loaner and every nght 
of the borrower was most rigidly hedged 
about, while at the same time the rights of 
the people and the nation were most 
wisely and completely protected. 

The very existence of a civilized people 
rests on ‘business.’’ “Business” is 
foundationed on “credit.’”’ “Credit” is 
the using by one part of the people of that 
which they have not but which they must 
have the use of, and the allowing of its 
use by those who. possess it, and must 
keep it in use for its own preservation. 
Borrowers and lenders are the live factors 
in the credit system of society. The 
credit system of a primitive people con- 
sists of the loaning by one member to 
another of the necessities or luxuries of 
life. In a more advanced stage of civil- 
ization the community issues tokens rep- 
resenting the value of the necessities and 
luxuries. Those tokens are called money 
and this money is the thing which} the 
loaner passes over to the borrower. In 
still another stage the owner of the money 
places it in a common depository of the 
people, a bank or trust company, and it is 
by the bank or trust company loaned to the 
borrower. In the most advanced stage 


of society the money owner is privileged 
in addition to depositing his money in the 
bank or trust company, to invest it in 
stocks and bonds of corporations, which 
is but another form of loaning it to the 
borrower, who in this case is a thing of 
law, which does with the borrowed money 
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what the individual borrower does in 
the less advanced stage of society—put it 
to use in the conduct of the business of 
the people. Whatever form the borrow- 
ing and lending takes, it is simplv the use 
by one part of the community of that 
wealth which belongs to the other part. 

The most vital function of a civilized 
people is the protection of the borrower 
from the lender, the lender from the 
borrower and the people from both, for if 
the lender is allowed to oppress the bor- 
rower, or the borrower the lender, 
the people are oppressed, and civilization 
is bound to be replaced with chaos and 
the barbarism of might, and worse, the 
barbarism of cunning. 

“Might sears the flesh and sicks the heart, 
But leaves the soul rebellious free, 

While cunning fills the heart with anguish black 
And leaves the soul no place to flee.” 

When the money of a civilized people 
has become so lodged in the hands of the 
few that the many must sue for its use or 
see the wheels of progress stayed, its use 
must be granted upon fair terms, or those 
who seek its use will be compelled to so 
use it as to bring oppression to those who 
must use what the borrowed money pro- 
duces. 

This in turn means that the class which 
is thus oppressed will seek reprisal upon 
the owners of the money, the few, who 
first put in action the chain of oppression. 
The fair rate for the use of money in a 
civilized community is that rate which 
the borrower can make the borrowed 
funds earn without oppressing the com- 
munity in which he uses them, plus the 
small legitimate expense of the necessary 
middleman who conducts the loaning and 
the borrowing. 

The flywheel of a civilized country is 
the loaning by one part of the community 
of the accumulated savings of the people, 
and the borrowing of them by another 
part of the community. When this 
flywheel of the machinery of progress 
of a civilized community for any reason 
stops, progress stops, and that commu- 
nity is confronted with chaos. 

If through the law or through the de- 
fiance of the law by might, or through the 
tricking of the law by cunning, the money 
owners or controllers can compel the 
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borrowers of the community to pay unjust 
rates, rates which the borrower cannot 
fairly get back out of the products which 
the borrowed money creates, the loaners 
of money, in time, would have the rest 
of the community enslaved. 

Communities of self-governed people 
are never confronted permanently with 
this condition, for when the owners or 
controllers of money realize’ that 
through their act the wheel of progress 
will stop, and that in the stopping they 
will be the greatest losers, they invari- 
ably meet the fair demands of the 
borrowers. 

But there is a condition which will as 
quickly and disastrously bring the fly- 
wheel of progress to a standstill as the 
one outlined, and this is the condition 
which at the beginning of the twentieth 
century confronted the American people. 

When through the trickery of the laws 
of a free people machinery which can 
force the owner of money, and the com- 
pellei-to-be borrowers to do their business 
through a middleman is arbitrarily 
created, and when this middleman ex- 
tracts from the transaction an unjust 
percentage of the money involved in the 
lending and the borrowing, then the 
most disastrous oppression takes place, 
an oppression which, if it is allowed to 
become permanent, will as surely stop 
the wheels of progress and bring the 
loaner, the borrower and the community 
in which they exist, face toface with chaos. 

In no branch of the marvelous progress 
of America, was such headway made as 
in its money institutions, and naturally; 
the people were few and most industrious, 
and their wants, necessities, and luxuries 
small, while the riches of the land were 
large. 

In the progress of America up to the 
advent of the twentieth century, the 
going out of each year marked the 
piling up of unused’ wealth, wealth 
which must be put to work, and it was 
put to work, for the busy, rushing, 
mighty nation was constantly screaming 
for capital to develop it. 

With the constant piling up of the 
surplus earnings, banks and trust com- 
panies grew, and as all the conditions 
were new to the people, who had so 
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suddenly sprung from poverty, and who 
had had no knowledge or experience in 
the handling of wealth, there could be 
no fixed standard for the guidance and 
control of the business of lending and 
borrowing. 

Here was the opportunity, the golden 
opportunity, for those cunning minds 
which in all countries and all ages have 
ever stood ready to pounce upon honest 
progress, and divert the result to their 
own coffers without giving the qua 
pro quo of the times to those whose efforts 
produced it. 

These cunning minds reasoned: ‘‘ Why 
should we delve and sweat to procure 
wealth in only the same proportion as ou! 
fellows, if by trick we can secure more 
than they without the hardships which 
must go hand in hand with honest en- 
deavor?”’ 

‘The land is rich to overflowing with all 
the wealth man covets, excepting the 
actual money of the people, which of 
necessity must be the scarcest of all 
American commodities, because the peo- 
ple, in their old-fashioned honesty, will 
not allow more of it to be created than the 
results of their successful labors justify.”’ 

‘‘And yet at all times the people must 
have money with which to develop the 
vast resources of the country.’ 

‘Money is to be the controlling 
America during its upbuilding days, 
and those whocontrol money during that 
period will control affairs.” 

‘‘What hereditary royalty does for the 
rulers of the Old World, money in 
America can be made to do _ for 
those who control it. All Old World 
royalty does is to give its possessors power 
over their fellows who possess it not. 
Money in America can give to those who 
control it power over those who are 
without it. If adroitly handled it can 
be made to corrupt the ballotbox into 
electing those who will make laws and 
administer laws in the interest of those 
who control money. It can force them 
into making laws and administering laws 
which will allow those who control 
money to so levy taxes as to compel the 
people to sell what they produce at the 
prices made by the controllers of money, 
and to pay for what they consume at 
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the prices which the money controllers 
arbitrarily make. They can thus ab- 
solutely dominate labor, and absolutely 
control all the people of America, other 
than the few who control money, and in 
such control use them for their own 
benefit the same as if they were slaves 
under the law. If they were slaves 
by law as are the slaves of royalty, the 
possession of them by their masters could 
not be as absolute as the possesion of them 
by controllers of the people’s money.” 

“The slaves of legal masters know 
where to lcok for redress or revenge when 
their slavery becomes unbearable, but the 
slaves such as we propose tocreate can 
have no striking point however low they 
bend beneath their oppressions, for money 
power, while a thing of edamant when 
attacking, is air when sought for attack.” 

These cunning minds _ reasoned 
logically, for if the wisdom of the world 
sat on the question of how to surely 
and securely enslave a free people it 
would decide, by the controlof the peo- 
ple’s money, created by themselves, and 
supposed to be controlled and regulated 
by themselves. 

Reasoning thus, these cunning minds 
sought to devise a way by which they 
could control absolutely the aioney of 
the people while leaving the people con- 
tented in the belief that they them- 
selves absolutely controlled it; a way 
to so control it as to give its controllers 
the power to make laws which would 
perpetuate their own control over it, in 
a manner which would leave the people 
firm in their belief that they themselves 
made the laws and that the laws they 
made left them, the people, in the ab- 
solute control of their money. 

No Machiavellian mind-acrobat’s bas- 
tard ever displayed a dazzling agility 
equal to that of the money control 
creation of the men who are responsible 
for the underlying evil which to-day is 
enveloping the future of America in a 
yellow-black streaked, blood-red haze. 
Nowhere has history in its measured 
march through the midnight of the 
Dark Ages, through the gray dawn of 
the Middle ones to the bright noon of the 
present, kodaked for us students of to- 
day anything which can compare in 
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perfection with the tools these men 
found ready-kitted for them in the 
accomplishment of their desires. 

Here was a work-a-day minded, pure- 
hearted, religious-souled nation — follow- 
ers-of-the-sun stalwarts, praise -God- 
we’re-alive pick and shoveling at the 
richest of all God’s storehouses and har- 
vesting each year untold wealth, the 
worth of which their past condition of 
servitude and present environment made 
impossible for them to realize. Here they 
were working away in afrappéd content- 
ment and cement-blocked belief that their 
laws were self-perpetuating, automatic 
protectorsof their institutions, their rights 
and their privileges, with never a fear of 
the present and no dist’ ust of the future, 
and with not a dream that they and their 
circumstances had fashioned the most 
perfect shackle for their descendants’ 
enslavement ever welded by humans, and 
that it only awaited discovery by men 
with hearts black enough to realize its 
powers, nerves sufficiently trained to 
handle it, pluck enough to snap it to 
the people’s ankles and the sort of cun- 
ning intelligence to persuade them into 
the belief that it was a desirable orna- 
ment. It could have required but a brief 
mental churning of these cunning minds 
to devise machinery for the harness- 
ing of the American people, machinery 
which guaranteed : 

Ist. Legal control of the depositories 
of the people’s savings. 

2d. A legal method for loaning these 
savings back to the people at tremend- 
ously unjust interest rates. 

3d. A legal method for securing to the 
controllers of the machinery the enor- 
mous difference between what the people 
paid for the use of their deposited sav- 
ings and what was returned to them as 
interest upon their deposits. 

4th. A method of using the great wealth 
thus acquired to so corrupt the ballot 
box, the lawmakers and the law-admin- 
istrators that they could make laws for 
the perpetuation of the system thus 
inaugurated or have the laws already 
made so administered that the working 
of the system would not be interfered with. 

It must have required but little men- 
talizing or experimenting to devise such 
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machinery, for just previous to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, machin- 
ery which did all of these things, was in 
highspeed working order and running so 
frictionlessly and successfully and with- 
out visible or invisible protest from any 
of the American people, all of whom were 
its victims, as to prove that its presence 
was not even suspected by the people; 
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that no accident or breakdown had 
warned the people of its existence, not- 
withstanding the whole world was acutely 
aware that the American people were 
being exploited by some power which 
was rapidly reversing and nullifying 
all of their own labors as well as their 
ancestors’ marvelous success. 
(To be continued) 


ON NEW YEAR’S EVE 
By DOROTHY KING 


If Jesus should come to you 

If He stood by your bed and wept, 
If His gleaming garment hem 

Should touch you while you slept; 


And if you should wake to find 
Him really standing there 

With the world-love in His eyes 
And that wondrous light on hair; 


If He should bring as a gift, 
A New Year’s gift to you, 

The wish of your life fulfilled, 
What would you ask Him to do? 


Would you ask Him to give you wealth, 
Would you yearn to be free from pain, 

Would you beg Him to cleanse your soul, 
Would you pray to be young again? 


Would you ask Him to make you wise, 
Would you long that men call you great, 
Would you ask Him for human love 
And a home where the babies wait? 


Would you ask Him for years of life, 

Would you pray that you need not grieve, 
Would you urge Him to intercede 

For you this New Year’s Eve? 


If Jesus should come to me 

And bring me the one great gift, 
His pity I should not seek, 

Nor urge Him my burdens to lift. 


And I would not ask for joy, 
Nor beg Him to make me good, 

I would kneel at His feet in prayer 
And ask to be understood. 
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THE BIRTH OF AMERICA’S SPINNING 
INDUSTRY. 


By JOHN A. LAPORTE 


EARLY all great public bene- 
factions are the result of agitation 
for the education of the public 
to be benefited. The public must ap- 
prove; and only thereby may the agitator 
be rescued from his critical position upon 
the “high road,”’ placed in his proper 
station among the masses upon the 
“low road,’’ and then it be announced 
that a great innovation has been adopted; 
but there has been one exception to the 
rule, and that was the birth of America’s 
spinning industry, in 1790, and _ the 
father of this great invention was a 
young English mechanic named Samuel 
Slater. To Samuel Slater and to the 
invention of spinning by machinery, the 
world owes a debt of incalculable mag- 
nitude, for this industry has been the 
means to advanced civilization, better 
education, independence of the poor 
people, and the building of good homes, 
villages, and cities. Even the great 
American Sunday-school system was 
established by Samuel Slater as a means 
of meeting a social and moral problem, 
which his spinning industry was forcing 
upon him. 

Spinning is one of the oldest of the arts, 
beginning with the civilization of man, 
when the first blush of modesty required 
him to seek some sort of covering for his 
body. The skins and barks he un- 
doubtedly used required a thread or 
thong to fasten them with. In time 
the development of man’s artistic taste 
required that skins and barks give way 
to woven goods, which were more pliable 
and could be ornamented and dyed to 
suit his fancy, but which necessitated 
much spinning. Thus, spinning and the 
use of woven material are as old as history, 
the manufacture of woolen and hirsute 
yarns beginning almost with man’s 
emergence from barbarism. The first 


instrument used in the manufacture 


of yarns was 
THE DISTAFF 


which is a forked stick or branch, in the 
operation of which it is held under the 
arm by the longer of the two prongs, the 
wool or fibre attached to the main stick, 
and upon which it was rolled into a 
fluffy cone. From this cone the fibres 
were drawn by the hands and worked 
tediously but dexterously into a strong 
varn and wound upon a smooth stick or 
spindle. Thus did the “ spinsters ’’ spin 
in the early days of civilized man. And 
no change has ever been wrought in the 
results of the operation — only the evolu- 
tion of the spindle and of the loom has 
been accomplished. The simple spindle, 
at first used merely to receive the finished 
varn, at length became the real spinning 
instrument, when, in about 1530, the 
distaff was displaced by the spinning 
wheel, then just invented. 

It is remarkable that there should 
have been no improvement of note in the 
spinning of yarn and in the weaving of 
cloth from the beginning of civilization 
to the sixteenth century. The distaff 
and spindle for spinning, and the slow, 
cumbrous hand loom for weaving, in 
which the threads were woven and inter- 
woven slowly by hand, till the discovery 
of the fly shuttle, in the eighteenth 
century. And yet, with all this crudeness 
and slowness of procedure, some peoples 
were remarkably skilful in their product 
of the hand spindle and loom, for some 
of the fine goods made by the maidens of 
India many centuries ago are described 
as ‘‘ angels’ breath,”’ and so delicate are 
the threads that they are incapable of 
bearing even a small ball of their own yarn 
without breaking. 
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THE SAMUEL SLATER HOME, WHERE THE FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
WAS ORGANIZED 


Up to this date, 1535, interest was 
dormant; there was no commercial un- 
rest or unusual activity — none had ever 
been expected or looked for. The traffic 
in raw material and in the product of 
the spinning wheel and of the loom was 
equal and purely domestic. People were 
not “ hard ”’ on clothing. Knowing that 
it was an annual product, they preserved 
their apparel by such protection as they 
could. Only the wealthy were liberal 
in the use of clothing. The laboring 
classes wore coarse frocks or aprons of 
leather for protection, and that custom, 
in some countries, descended into the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The farmer produced only sufficient for 
his own needs and those of his servants 
with a certain small quantity for barter 
and exchange; and every home was a 
textile factory, where the wool, flax, and 
cotton, prepared from the crude annually, 
were spun into yarn during the spare 
hours of the long day, and knitted of even- 
ings by the light of the candle, or firelog, 
or woven into cloth by the hand loom. 
There was no commercial excitement; 
it was a steady, calm proceeding; an 
annual duty that lasted a year, and which 
formed a part of the social life of the 
village. All women knew how to knit, 
and every visitor had a deep and ca- 
pacious pocket in her dress (when the 
styles did not dictate carrying a bag) 


in which she car- 
ried her knitting, 
and as she visited 
she busily clicked 
the needles in 
making some use- 
ful article of wear 
for the coming 
year. Such was 
the status of tlie 
textile business 
until 1735, in the 
“old countries.”’ 
and until long 
after that in the 
American 
onies. While tle 
spinning was slow 
and laborious, 
‘the weaving wis 
also slow, and the 
consumption of yarns into cloth was about 
equal tothe supply. Even the use of the 
spinning wheel did not create any u- 
evenness in demand, for but few peopie 
could afford a spinning wheel. 


THE FLY SHUTTLE 


In England, in 1733, John Kay dis- 
covered that in weaving he could use a 
shuttle smoothed at both ends, so that 
it would pass readily to and fro between 
the warp, and thus invented the “ fly 
shuttle,’ which consumed more yarn 
than the spinners could produce. Every 
home and fireside in England proceeded 
to own a spinning wheel, and the hum 
of the wheel — that peculiar hum, unlike 
all other noises— was heard in many 
homes from early morning till late at 
night, for in industry there was profit 
and independence. The fly shuttle was 
driving the spinning wheel to the utmost, 
and made of every fireside a yarn fac- 
tory and created a market for yarn. 
The cotton industry, which hitherto had 
been poor and dormant, began to feel 
a little pulse, though weakly and not of 
much account. The colonies of the South 
in this country were yet but slightly 
interested in cotton growing. A few 
of the localities of the South and some 
of the warm seaports of the world were 
sending small shipments of cotton into 
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England, but nothing notable. The great 
prestige of the South was yet to come. 
While the fly shuttle was creating such 
interest and activity, and the spinning 
wheels were incapable of supplying the 
demand for yarns, John Hargreaves, in 
england, in 1767, invented 
THE SPINNING JENNY 

whereby a number of spindles could be 
operated at one time by the same wheel. 
in 1770 he had perfected his machine, as 
he supposed, and obtained a patent. 
The machine consisted of a frame in 
which were set eight spindles, which were 
made to revolve together. This device 


le soon enlarged to carry eighty spindles. 
Manufacturing was now awakening the 
excitement for gain in the hearts of the 
people, and the great demand for yarn 
The fireside 
fearing that their means of 
slipping from 


was now being supplied. 
spinners, 


livelihood was them, 


The Old Statee 


awtucket Rhode 
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mobbed Mr. Hargreaves’s shop and de- 
stroyed his machines and drove him out of 
town. Mr. Hargreaves went to Notting- 
ham and erected a new mill and continued 
operating the jenny successfully. He 
had previously invented the stock card, 
for carding wool into rolls, and at Notting- 
ham he developed the stock card into the 
cvlinder carding machine. 


THE ROLLER SPINNING MACHINE 


Contemporaneous to Hargreaves was 
Richard Arkwright, who was a man with 
a wide acquaintance among the business 
men of that day, and whose mind had 
turned to the possibility of producing 
yarn without the unevenness and lump- 
iness so common in the yarns as produced 
by the uneven tensions of the jenny and 
of the spinning wheel. At last, in 1769, 
in England, Mr. Arkwright’s efforts were 
crowned with success, and he was granted 
a patent for the great roller spinning 


Built byw Samuel Slater in 1795, and i in which was first 
od in Ameriea the spinning of Cotton by maechiner 
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THE OLD SLATER MILL, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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machine, which was to prove to 
be the true process for the even 
spinning of yarn. This invention 
introduced a new principle, and 
was a great advance over the 
Hargreaves spinning jenny. The 
delicate adjustment of the various 
parts of the machine, all operat- 
ing in unison for the accomplish- 
ing of one purpose, constituted 
the spinning frame, the first 
automatic spinning machine in- 
vented, and the first of that won- 
derful series of mechanical con- 
trivances that in thecotton and 
other industries have since that 
time revolutionized manufactur- 
ing. While many improvements 
have been made, the Arkwright 
machine has never been super- 
seded or modified. The inven- 
tion consisted in drawing out the ma- 
terial to an even calibre and giving 
a regular twist by means of a series of 
rollers before the material reached the 
spindles. Previous to this invention, 
yarn, as is well known to those familiar 
with wheel spinning, was uneven in 
calibre, being smalle1 and harder nearest 
the points where the vibrations were 
shortest, while the longer vibrations gave 
a much thicker body and a consequent 
blemish in the yarn. By use of the 
rollers, fluted and so aligned as to give 
a regular and mechanical feeding to the 
material or roving, a perfectly even cali- 
bered texture was fed to the waiting 
spindles, and fed automatically, a per- 
fect yarn being the result. Arkwright’s 
first mill at Nottingham was driven by 
horses, but this species of motive power 
was soon found to be too expensive. 
In 1771 he entered into a partnership 
with Mr. Jedediah Strutt, and they 
erected a mill at Cromford, on the Der- 
went, and operated it by water power. 
This was the first cotton mill in the 
world to be driven by a water wheel, and 
from this circumstance the spinning 
machines were called ‘‘ water frames.”’ 
The yarn made in this mill, which was, in 
fact, the first wholly successful one, was 
very much more even, firm, and hard 
than that previously made by the spin- 
ning jenny. In 1773 the firm began to 
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make calico wholly of cotton, and this 
was the first cloth manufactured in Eng- 
land entirely of this material, linen al- 
ways having previously been used for 
the warp. In spite of much litigation 
and jealous opposition and usurpation 
of his rights, Arkwright’s success was 
wonderful, and he grew immensely 
wealthy. He was the father of the 
“factory system,’’ and was also the first 
to supply steam power to the operation 
of factory machinery. 


THE SITUATION IN 1790 


Thus, in 1790, we find England the 
foremost manufacturer of yarns in the 
world, the inventor of the carding ma- 
chines, the spinning jenny, the roller 
spinning machine, and the fly shuttle 
in the weaving looms. Her business 
men were alive to the opportunities before 
them and fully cognizant of the possi- 
bilities of the textile business. The 
British government had passed laws 
protecting ‘‘ home industries,’ and for- 
bade the exportation of any machine or 
pattern of any machine recently invented 
which might “ then or thereafter be used 
in the woolen, cotton, or silk manufac- 
ture of the kingdom, or goods wherein 
wool, cotton, or silk were used, or any 
model or plan thereof.”’ This law was 
rigidly enforced. The United States was 
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recognized as an open port by England 
only for the sale of English manufactures, 
and England was open to American raw 
textile material. 

But this condition was not long to 
continue. American inventors and cap- 
italists were alive to the needs of the new 
republic, and were hard at work trying to 
solve the problem of the application of 
machinery to the textile industry. The 
farmers of the North and the planters 
of the South needed a home market for 
their wool, flax, and cotton, and capital 
needed that avenue for commerce. Early 
in the war the jenny was invented and put 
into operation in ‘Philadelphia, and 
‘ The United Company of Philadelphia 
for Promoting American Manufacture ” 
was organized, and this company fur- 
nished clothing for the Continental army. 
In 1788 the leading American company 
had two hundred and forty-four spindles 
in four jennys, and twenty-six looms 
in operation in Philadelphia. 

In Massachusetts, the Hon. Hugh 
Orr, in Bridgewater, was doing his utmost 
to promote the development of the art, 
and in 1786, financially assisted the 
Barr Bros. in constructing a spinning 
jenny, stock card, and roving machine. 
The Massachusetts legislature frequently 
contributed to the aid of promising in- 


ventions, and, with Mr. Orr, in 1785, 
assisted Thomas Somers in building a 
machine similar to the Arkwright water 
frame, which became known as the 
‘‘ States Model,’’ but was not sufficiently 
perfect to be practical. In 1787 a cotton 
factory of several jennys was started on 
the Bass River, in Beverly, Mass., 
and an attempt was made there and in 
Providence to operate a spinning mill at 
a profit, but was also a failure, and 
Moses Brown, of Providence, bought the 
machinery. Mr. Brown bought several 
subsequent spinning machines that had 
been unsuccessful. Mr. Brown was a 
student and financier who believed that 
sometime the great Arkwright secret must 
be discovered by American inventors, 
and bought all discarded models with the 
hope that some useful principle involved 
might be saved. Mr. Brown had a deep 
interest in commerce and manufacturing, 
but in 1790 had practically retired, 
leaving large interests to his kinsman and 
son in law, Almy & Brown. This firm 
operated several branches of the textile 
business, among them a fulling mill, 
which stood where the southwest abut- 
ment of the Pawtucket bridge now stands, 
and in which building most of the un- 
successful spinning machinery bought 
by Mr. Brown was stored. 


(Zo be concluded) 
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NOTES FROM A WINTER DIARY 


By MARY C. DICKERSON 
Illustrated by the Author 


ANUARY 11. Scarcely an old gray 
J birch lacks its downy woodpecker or 
chickadee hole, and many a great oak 
and elm has its unsuspected, cavernous 
interior for the housing of bird or squirrel 
~or at least a snug hollow with a door- 
way where some branch has decayed. 
The cavity in this old swamp elm tells 
1 story of transient guests. Several 
weeks ago it was a typical chickadee 
est, with dead moss and leaves, a bit of 
rabbit fur, and a few small gray feathers, 
very downy in character. Last week, 
after a snowstorm, it contained corn 
husks and a piece of stripped cob, while 
there were red squirrel tracks in the snow 
on the stonewall just beside it. To-day 
it displays several hickory nutshells, 
each with two opposite holes, therefore, 
a white-footed mouse has recently called 
the snug place home. 


January 14. The snow accumulates 
low in the woods, wherever there is 
shelter and a close growth of shrubs. 
Sometimes, by a swerving of the wind, 
some sheltered spot is exposed; then the 
bushes grow sportive, and throw all their 
gathered snowballs at their neighbors. 

How much snow juncos and tree spar- 
rows eat! They fill their bills time and 
again with the cold crystals. Myrtle 
warblers invariably drink from melting 
icicles in the sun, bending under with 
charming grace. 


January 15. In the woods there are 
continual sounds of falling snow. They 
come to the ear in series: One mass 1s 
loosened, and falls; the loss of its weight 
changes the position of the twig so that 
other masses are instantly dislodged, and 
drop, producing a rapid succession of 
thuds in the snow. 

Tree shadows are intense on the daz- 
zling white of the ground. The shadows 
of many oaks and beeches would deceive 


one into the belief that the time is sum- 
mer. In the open it is as easy to name 
the tree shadow as the tree, but in the 
woods it takes a discriminating eye to 
recognize the various silhouettes, for all 
is made complex by the overlapping and 
interlacing of shadow branches. On 
through the day each tree shadow slowly 
sweeps through its arc of a circle, short- 
ening from the west around tothe north, 
then lengthening toward the east. 

The varying characteristics of many 
trees combine to give us an ideal of tree 
beauty; the chasteness of winter larch, 
the reverent voice of the pine, the grace 
and delicacy of embroidered birch, the 
rugged force of the oak, the fragrance of 
bayberry or sassafras twigs crushed 
underfoot in the snow. We do not ex- 
pect oaks to sing as pines, nor birches to 
stand firm as oaks. 


January 16. The “ boiling spring ’”’ 
is a refreshing sight in winter, and must 
be a godsend to the wild creatures. 
There it lies (unused by man) in the 
heart of the woods. The deep snow 
surrounds it to within a few inches of the 
water, where grass as green as in summer 
immediately adjoins the snow. The 
water bubbles up through white sand, 
and flows rapidly, floating in its current 
long streamers of green water moss, and 
holding on its surface fresh rosettes of 
cress. 


January 20. Over boulders and trees 
and snow, the rain falls in slow monotone 
—a sound close at hand and reaching 
far away at right and left into the dis- 
tance —a sound that lulls to a forget- 
fulness of life’s perplexity and leads to 
harmony with its repose. 

Bird voices announce a tree-sparrow 
flock. The birds seem oblivious of any 
discomfort. They dip their bills into 
wet-closed azalea fruits for seeds, and 
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BUSHES GROW SPORTIVE AND THROW THEIR GATHERED SNOWBALLS AT THEIR NEIGHBORS 


extract seeds from the alder cones ’”’ 


and the birch catkins. They are always. 


at play. One alights on a swinging 
golden-rod stem that bends with his 
weight, then drops to the ice below. A 
second bird does just the same thing; 
a third also, but by this time the first is 
chasing the second, and the third is at- 
tacking a fourth who attempted to enter 
the game. 

Night approaches without a clearing of 
the sky. The narrow wood’s path 
stretches far ahead flanked by a gray 
mist of shrubbery and trees — unmelted 
ice and snow a narrow curving thread 
of white through its midline. The wind 
is soughing in the pines and rattling the 
dead oak leaves, the sound increasing 
or decreasing as the winds gain or lessen 
in force. The sound of the winter wind 


in trees is strangely like the rush of the 
sea. 

January 30. Last night six white- 
footed mice got out of the box in which 
they were captive. That is not sur- 
prising, for their powerful teeth, adapted 
for grinding hickory nuts, easily and 
quickly gnaw through wood. But it is 
surprising that all entered a small trap 
in the same room. The trap contained 
one white-footed mouse and a grass nest, 
so, perhaps, it was not only the social 
instinct that induced them to enter, but 
also the home instinct, that is, the impulse 
to go wherever their sense of smell tells 
them a white-footed mouse has been 
before. 

The incident reminded me of the times 
when I have recaptured chipmunks bv 
setting a trap containing, not food, but a 
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part of the bedding which the chipmunk 
had used while in captivity. 

In one instance a chipmunk escaped 
while his cage was being cleaned out of 
doors. He scampered over the lawn to 
the greenhouse and around the outside 
of this, excitedly chippering all the way, 
and dividing his attention between back- 
ward glances at the enemy in hot pur- 
suit and side glances at the greenhouse, 
for some friendly crevice to receive 
him. 

He soon found such a rescue — a hole 
into a narrow enclosed space that leads 
all the way around the building and from 
which he might, at his leisure, dig door- 


RAIN HAD FALLEN OVER 


BOULDERS AND SNOW 


ways into the greenhouse or out into the 
open. <A good place for a chipmunk, it 
would seem, with a large food supply at 
hand. 

A trap containing his bedding was set 
just outside the hole where he disap- 
peared, and in a short time his bright 
eyes were peering out between the trap’s 
wires. Outside the trap were food, 
hiding places, fresh earth for the digging 
of a burrow; but within the trap, accord- 
ing to the information of his nose, was 
home; so in he went at once despite the 
evidence of his eyes, which made him 
hesitate at the strange wires around the 
entrance. 
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BETSY LE BARON’S FETE 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Frontispiece by William Kirkpatrick 


OCTOR LEBARON took a par- 
ID donable pride in his “‘ place,’’ and 
it may be fairly said that his 
‘‘ place’’ took a pardonable pride in him. 
It was apparently conscious of the effect 
that it produced upon the community, 
was proud of the fact that strangers were 
brought to see it, and therefore bloomed 
and flourished and had a prosperous 
appearance. 

Doctor LeBaron was born with a gold 
spoon in his mouth, as the saying 
goes. In the little town where good 
connections always counted, he was re- 
lated to adozen families of note. Large 
means, in the modern sense of the 
term, were not common in his day, but 
relatively he was well off. By inheri- 
tance he was spared vulgar anxiety about 
the future. He could live as he pleased. 
He went to college at the early age then 
deemed judicious, was graduated with dis- 
tinction; took up the study of medicine 
and soon came into a large if not lucra- 
tive practice. His presence commanded 
success. When he was young he looked 
old enough to inspire confidence; as he 
grew older he grew younger. He was a 
happy combination of dignity and alert- 
ness. He was tall, with florid complex- 
ion, thick wavy hair, kindly eyes, a some- 
what arched, aristocratic nose, sensitive 
nostrils, a handsome mouth and white, 
even teeth. He carried himself very 
straight, walked with becoming gravity, 
had a judicially deep bass voice; but his 
genial smile and ready word and his wide- 
spread reputation for charitv and benev- 
olence freed him from any suspicion of 
being pompous. It was often remarked 
of him that he might be governor or 
senator if he had cared to enter politics; 
but he confined himself to his profession 
and was satisfied to lead in that. 

His devotion to his practice kept him 
until unusually late free from the seduc- 
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tive snares of matrimony. Fascinating 
maidens and languishing young widows 
were ill-naturedly said to call him tc 
attend them for imaginary ailments, the 
expense of a modest fee being regarded 
as an investment in a sort of lottery; but 
such schemes were failures; many secret 
hopes were thus doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Designing matrons tried in vain 
to make him take particular notice of 
their daughters. He came to be re- 
garded as an incorrigible bachelor. 

Life has no love for incorrigible bach. 
elors. They are like simple elements in 
Nature, which are compelled to make 
alliances with other elements. They are 
occasionally found, but are curiosities, 
abnormalities. Oxygen is destined to 
disintegrate their selfish unity. And 
love is the oxygen that is ever waiting 
to assail the self-sufficiency of the incor- 
rigible bachelor. 

When Dr. Le Baron was in his fiftieth 
year the inevitable happened. A viva- 
cious young English girl made her ap- 
pearance in town. The two met: it was 
a case of love at first sight. Dr. Le 
Baron made short work of besieging the 
castle; the resistance was half-hearted; 
his flag, metaphorically speaking, soon 
waved over the crenelated battlements — 
if a metaphor may be carried so far as to 
ascribe crenelated battlements to a 
woman’s heart. 

Crusty parents of eligible daughters 
and the idle gossips that met to sew 
shreds of reputation into charitable gar- 
ments for the poor, made slurring re- 
marks about the folly of elderly men 
marrying girls young enough to be their 
grandchildren; but the worthy physician 
heeded not their censoriousness. He was 
wise enough, he thought, to know his 
own business. The discrepancy in years 
was merely accidental; his heart, the 
secret of his good health and everything 
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else good about him was still young. He 
adored; she admired: a sufficient founda- 
tion for happiness; they sympathized in 
ill things, unless perhaps in the matter of 
the doctor’s tendency toward free think- 
ing, Which she excused as not so very 
much amiss in a student of medicine; and 
the twinges of vicarious conscience which 
iis occasional remarks may have caused 
her only added piquancy to a condition 
of eestatic happiness. 

She was a beautiful and graceful 
young woman, blooming with robust 
health, and her connections were such 
‘hat she had been thrown into the best 
society of England and this country. 
lhe wedding, which was not long delayed, 
was memorable, not only for its state, 
hut also for the fine appearance of its 
chief actors. 

The doctor had been all his life con- 
tented with the little old-fashioned house 
where he was born and where his parents 
before him had lived their long and use- 
ful lives. It was situated in ample 
grounds, sloping pleasantly down to the 
very waters of the harbor. At the pres- 
ent day bonded warehouses and granite 
wharves and the enormous traffic of a 
metropolis have effectually obliterated 
every trace of the Arcadian beauty and 
rusticity that then obtained behind the 
high fence that bounded the estate. At 
that day, in front there was a solid wall 
of stone broken by steps that led to a 
boathouse. Back of the residence was 
a kitchen garden lying between two 
excellent orchards. There was a good- 
sized barn and the land not occupied by 
flowers and vegetables furnished almost 
enough hay for the doctor’s three horses. 

The husband felt that it was incum- 
bent upon him to give his beautiful young 
wife a fitting home and he engaged a 
rising architect by the name of Bulfinch, 
afterwards famous for his work in 
churches and public buildings, to pre- 
pare plans for a stately mansion to take 
the place of the old homestead. This 
was speedily accomplished and _ there 
arose in dignified magnificence a house 
that did honor to its designer, its owner, 
and the town. A central door of beauti- 
ful proportions led into a wide hall which 
swept through to the rear, and on each 


side of it were disposed the various rooms 
of state, all of ample magnitude. The 
views from every window were delight- 
ful; in front lay the harbor with its 
kaleidescopic array of quaint and vari- 
egated shipping and play of clouds and 
sunlight. Beautiful lawns. and abund- 
ant flowers shared the grounds. A well- 
appointed stable and carriage-house took 
the place of the shabby barn; a new and 
pretty boathouse sheltered the graceful 
craft in which Dr. Le Baron liked to 
spend his occasional hours of recreation. 
Hither came the bride to take up the 
duties of a fine establishment, and it 
was immediately acknowledged by all 
that the doctor's estimate of her char- 
acter was completely justified. She in- 
terested herself in his charities; she 
exercised a wide but discriminating hos- 
pitality, presiding with perfect grace at 
the bountiful board; she managed the 
servants with consummate tact; she 
looked after the comfort and welfare of 
the doctor’s pupil-assistants. She won 
all hearts by her beauty of face, her dis- 
cretion, and her generous sympathy. 
This went on for several years. If 
there were clouds to dim the happiness of 
this well-mated pair, no one knew. In- 
quisitive matrons commented on _ the 
fact that Mrs. Le Baron did not seem 
inclined to present her husband with a 
son and heir, and they shook their heads 
with fatuous regret that such a beautiful 
property should be alienated: ‘ For, of 
course, the widow would marry as soon 
as her mournin’ was over, and somebuddy 
nearer her own age.’’ So they disposed 
of a problematical future as if they were 
Lachesis or Atropos, charged with dis- 
pensing the inevitable. At last, in this 
respect, also, the gossips were disap- 
pointed. One winter Mrs. Le Baron 
entertained less than usual and was not 
seen at social festivities, and when the 
spring came, miracle working through 
the land, the sweet pink blossoms of the 
apple trees that made the air fragrant 
welcomed a sweeter bud than ever grew 
on any except an ancestral tree. Dr. 
Le Baron may have felt a momentary 
pang when he discovered the sex of his 
newborn child, but he allowed no sign of 
his disappointment to wrinkle his brow. 
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‘We will have a great christening,” 
said he to his wife, ‘‘and the little girl 
shall be named Elizabeth.” 

By a happy coincidence, both had 
chosen the same name. They had talked 
it over many times; what it should be in 
case the child were a boy, and certainly 
Elizabeth if the fates sent them a daugh- 
ter. So it was decided to hold a joyous 
and solemn christening service — a cere- 
monious féte. All the relatives near 
and far were to be invited and none of 
the first families of the proud little 
Puritan town should be left out. 

The day was set; elaborately en- 
graved invitations displaying the highest 
artistic skill of the genial Paul Revere 
were sent forth, and all the necessary 
preparations were made: it was to be 
a high occasion! Dr. Le Baron had good 
reason to be feeling proud of his ‘‘ place”’ : 
it was looking its best; the season was 
unusually propitious; frequent night 
rains and gentle suns had made the lawns 
like emerald; the peach trees were ex- 
quisite clouds of rose; it seemed as if all 
the fruit trees were trying to soar on 
multicolored wings. Everything was con- 
scious of the coming festivity. 


II 


New England towns a century or so 
ago had a practically homogeneous 
population. A foreigner was a rare 
apparition and regarded with curiosity. 
About the time of the doctor’s marriage 
a small and, of course, inexpensive two- 
story house in a back street near Fort 
Hill became the abode of a quaint and 
comical German couple who answered 
to the mellifluous name of Schmidt. 
Unmannerly children would sometimes 
follow the husband, calling him Dutchy 
from a safe distance. But there was 
something in his eye and in his carriage 
that impressed the observer, and it was 
remarked that his garb more than his 
face or his figure was outlandish. So 
children only laughed at him behind his 
back or from the vantage of a con- 
venient corner. His wife was frankly 
ludicrous; she was short, blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired, with a funny little bulb of 
a nose. They were not absolutely poor 


and it was evident that something be- 
sides the meager salary that Herr Schmidt 
managed to assure himself by giving 
music lessons, kept the traditional wolf 
from the door. They lived quietly, made 
no attempt to become acquainted, asked 
no favors, and avoided any other patron- 
age than what came by way of profes- 
sional service. 

Herr Schmidt was the first foreign 
music teacher to establish himself in 
town, and the possible clientele was small. 
There were a few spinnets which had been 
imported from London, but printed music 
was a scarce commodity and expensive, 
so it may be easily imagined the little 
German was not kept very busy. His 
English was so funny that it often con- 
vulsed his pupils, and he possessed a cer- 
tain brusqueness of temper which was 
sometimes irritated by their stupidity. 
But they could not help respecting him 
for his attempt to control his temper 
when they forgot the sharp or the flat and 
played a Mozart minuet in the wrong key. 
He was an excellent organist and might 
have secured a position in King’s Chapel 
had he only had a better command of 
the language. One of his wealthy patrons 
suggested to him to apply for the place, 
but he refused to take any steps to do so, 
and thus his Sundays were free for his 
favorite occupation of wandering for 
hours through the woods and fields of 
the then sparsely inhabited suburbs. 

A few weeks before the arrival on this 
earthly scene of the dainty and exquisite 
Elizabeth Le Baron — whom, of course, 
they at once began to call by the good 
old-fashioned and homely diminutive of 
Betsy — a-small and lusty baby boy was 
safely delivered at the humble house of 
the Schmidts. 

The news of this event having been 
bruited abroad and the time for the 
doctor’s christening party approaching, 
some sly devil acting as the voluntary 
agent for that potentate who is charged 
with finding mischief for idle hands to do, 
suggested to certain youths that it would 
not be a bad joke to introduce an im- 
provised diversion into the very midst 
of the solemn service. They wrote a 
letter couched in gracious terms and imi- 
tating as well as they could Dr. Le Baron’s 
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handwriting and style and signed his full 
name, inviting Herr Schmidt and his lady 
to bring their newborn infant to the 
christening of Miss Elizabeth Le Baron, 
so that both children might together 
receive the sacred rite. 

The day set for the solemnity was one 
such as spring occasionally borrows as an 
advance from mid June. Only poetry 
could do justice to such weather, and even 
poetry would fail, because there are not 
sufficient rimes; but we all remember 
days delicious in themselves and all the 
more because of contrast with the sour 
grudging east-windy disloyal days that 
have preceded. The wind forgets to 
blow from the sea, curls up in the newly 
fledged branches of the maples and sighs 
itself to sleep; soft, pearly clouds drift 
slowly over, for no other purpose than to 
make the azure deeper still; there is a 
riot of love songs from scores of visiting 
delegations of homemakers prospecting. 
I;very tree and bush is a visible riot of 
color. 

The doctor’s mansion was abloom with 
roses and other vernal flowers. Every- 
thing was in spick and span order. A 
procession of coaches and curricles laden 
with expectant guests had furrowed the 
neatly sanded driveway and were drawn 
up in order in the neighboring streets. 
The ample drawing-rooms were filled. 
The minister, in a stock which had been 
especially prepared for the occasion and 
which kept his chin well in the air, was 
standing in the alcove at the end of the 
room waiting for the arrival of the small 
lady on whom he was to call down the 
blessings of heaven. He was a tall, 
dignified clergyman, fitted by reason of 
his mature eloquence, his deep learning, 
and his wide experience to preside over 
the fashionable parish which he had 
honored for a score of years. He was 
about sixty years of age; his abundant 
iron gray hair, his eye clear and his voice 
sonorous. Like his predecessors in the 
church he was not only the clergyman, 
but also the statesman, being in con- 
stant request to take part in all the affairs 
of the town: a manofnote. To have this 
dignitary affix a name under the sanction 
of the church was regarded as a mem- 
orable distinction and all the guests were 


duly imprest with the import of the im- 
pending ceremony. 

The stir caused by the approach of Miss 
Betsy had hardly quieted itself, the min- 
ister had not fairly accommodated his 
throat to a more comfortable adjustment 
soas to utter the first words of his introduc- 
tory prayer, when a considerable disturb- 
ance thrust itself into the expectant silence. 

It was Herr Schmidt accompanied by 
his dumpy little Frau, bearing in her 
arms a very red-faced and screaming 
infant, which she was vainly endeavor- 
ing to pacify. They had both put on 
their best clothes, and the small son was 
swathed in multitudinous wrappings 
more suitable for a winter's day than for 
weather so suggestive of the coming 
summer; the young man naturally 
raised his voice in protest. The servants 
had tried quietly to block the entrance of 
this unexpected procession, but German 
obstinacy is proverbial and Herr Schmidt 
was fortunately provided with what he 
thought was a sufficient passport in the 
form of the forged invitation. 

The attention of the whole company 
was concentrated on the quaint and 
confused little group which now stood 
hesitating at the entrance of the crowded 
drawing-room. But the comedy ele- 
ment which had been so cleverly pre- 
arranged by the perpetrators of the 
hoax was a complete failure. Dr. Le 
Baron, good diagnostician that he was, 
instantly comprehending the state of the 
case, and irradiating a delightfully pater- 
nal benevolence, advanced to meet the 
newcomers, exactly as if he had been 
expecting them all the time. He even 
took the infant from its mother and with 
the skill that came“from long practice, 
quickly succeeded in hushing its cries. 
He disengaged a part of the superfluous 
wraps, peeling the poor little Teuton 
as if it had been an animated onion, and 
handing the discarded integuments to an 
attendant maid. Then he led the way 
to the alcove, and in his most dignified 
and tactful manner remarked totheclergy- 
man, so that all in the room might hear. 

‘The pleasure and solemnity of the 
hour is to be more than doubled by the 
presence of this little neighbor; we shall 
have a double christening.” 
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Frau Schmidt having possession of her 
baby again was fully occupied with him 
and was entirely oblivious to the curious 
and perhaps impertinent glances of some 
of the guests; she stood by her husband’s 
side, and he, wholly absorbed in the mys- 
teries of the ceremony, was erect and free 
from  self-consciousness. Consequently, 
apart from their odd attire, they made a 
wholly favorable impression. 

The minister first baptized the daugh- 
ter of the house, calling her by the sweet 
biblical name which had been borne by 
more than one of the doctor’s grand- 
mothers. 

When Herr Schmidt was asked by the 
minister what name he proposed to be- 
stow upon his baby he grew flushed, and 
in a low voice which could not be heard, 
he disentangled from his tongue and 
throat a sesquepedalian conglomeration 
of gutterals and linguals which quite ex- 
hausted his breath. ‘‘ Please, speak a 
little louder and more slowly,’’ said the 
minister gently. Herr Schmidt made a 
decided crescendo in his voice, but could 
not manage to change the rapid allegro 
to an andante. The minister shook his 
head over the impossibility of catching 
and pronouncing the string of names 
which, as a wit present remarked, was long 
enough to go around the baby twice and 
tie in a bow knot. 

‘““ Dot ees mein own names vot I vont 
to be bared mit mein sohn,’’ said Herr 
Schmidt, ‘‘ aber I haff in mein overgoat 
pocket die names on a stick paper mitge- 
brought.’’ And he started for the front 
door, where he had left his thick winter 
overcoat. After a few moments’ ener- 
getic search he digentombed a piece of 
writing paper, or@™which were scrawled 
in a decidedly foreign hand the following 
names, which, after he had read them 
two or three times, the minister was 
able to pronounce more or less cor- 
rectly: 

‘“Carl- Friedrich- Sebastian- Willi- 
bald -Heinrich- Nepomuk- Wilhelm-Adolf- 
Theodor- Alexander- Von-Kreutzstein- 
Eschenbach-Schmidt.”’ 

When this delicate operation was ac- 
complished, Mrs. Le Baron turned to the 
fat, dumpy little German mother, and gave 
her a hearty kiss. The doctor seized an 


old-fashioned silver porringer which had 
been in his family for some generations — 
had indeed formed a part of that wonder- 
ful cargo of furniture and culinary utensils 
brought to Plymouth by the Mayflower — 
and presented it to Herr Schmidt, asa me 
mento of the great occasion. By this time, 
the anxieties occasioned by the ceremony, 
having vanished, and the responsibilit, 
of behaving correctly having been to a 
degree removed, the two infants were 
eyeing each other with intense curiosity, 
and waving ineffectual arms in the air as 
if to exchange salutations. Mrs. Ls 
Baron’s nurse offered to take them both 
out of the way until the refection that wa: 
awaiting the company should be served 
It required some persuasion to induc¢ 
Herr Schmidt and his wife to remain, 
but they finally yielded, and with the rest 
proceeded to the dining-room, where a 
sumptuous array of dainties was speedily 
demolished. 

Not once was Herr Schmidt or his in- 
nocent wife allowed to suspect that their 
presence was in the nature of a surprise 
or a practical joke, and the guests out- 
did one another in following the example 
of their hosts in treating them with dis- 
tinguished consideration. Finally, when 
they declared that they ‘‘ moost go home- 
varts,’’ Dr. Le Baron offered to send them 
in his carriage, but in this final act of 
hospitality he was prevented by Mr. 
John Hancock, who said that his coach 
was at the door and his man could diive 
them home and return for him and his 
lady before the doctor’s horses could be 
harnessed. Thus then rode away in high 
state, the worthy couple, with their much- 
benamed infant sound asleep. 

The doctor’s christening was a ten 
days’ gossip and wonder, even at that day 
when a christening was frequently an 
occasion of great social moment. The 
young men who had thought to get sport 
from the doctor’s discomfiture and the 
Schmidts’ confusion kept their counsel 
for many years and no one except those 
in the secret had a suspicion how the 
multi-named little German happened 
really to be a party in the christening. 
It was indeed generally supposed to 
have been one of Dr. Le Baron’s graceful 
benevolences. 
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It may be readily conjectured that the 
doctor and his worthy spouse did not 
drop from sight the little foster son and 
his interesting parents. From the big 
house to the little house flowed a con- 
stant stream of good things, especially the 
early and delicious vegetables that grew in 
‘he doctor’s garden. The doctor’s cows, 
which were daily driven to pasture on the 
common, furnished abundant rich milk 
and a pail of it was daily left for the music 
master’s household. Acquaintance and 
‘riendship, however, never ripened into 
intimacy and confidence, partly because 
the barrier of language interposed and 
partly because Herr Schmidt held up a 
shield of formality and reticence which 
discouraged any persistency of inquiry 
into his affairs. He never mentioned his 
past life; he seemed to have no dealings 
with friends or relatives on the other side 
of the ocean; and he made no attempt 
io dissolve the mystery which he must 
have known rendered him something of a 
riddle to his adopted town. 

As the children grew older and sociably 
inclined, they spent many hours together. 
Betsy was from the first a most tricksey 
and fascinating little spirit, slender and 
eraceful, with her mother’s beautiful 
eves, a most unselfish and exquisite fairy. 
The lad of the many names, as uncon- 
scious of the burden that he bore as he 
was of his other gifts, was a masterful 
creature, resolute and yet sentimental 
from the cradle — a genuine son of Ger- 
many, full of music and rapturous over 
all beauty. He also had his mother’s 
blue eyes, but the rest of his features and 
most of his qualities seemed to come from 
beyond, as by asort of atavism. Though 
from contact with the outside world 
especially after he began to go to a 
Dame’s school, accustomed to speak the 
language of Yankeedom, he also occa- 
sionally used the quaint and picturesque 
transpositions and idioms which his 
father could never unlearn. The little 
fellow found his greatest pleasure in gaz- 
ing out upon the sparkling waters of the 
harbor where fishing boats were con- 
stantly coming and going, where great 
full-rigged ships occasionally put in and 
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dropped anchor, and where stately frigates 
bearing foreign flags added a glamour to 
the scene. 

He was always welcome and when he 
was missing from his home his parents 
knew that he had gone by himself to the 
back gate of the doctor’s and was safe. 
Thus passed several uneventful and 
happy years. 

When the children were seven it hap- 
pened that the doctor was summoned 
from home by some matter connected 
with property in another state and as it 
was in the summer time he determined 
to take his wife and daughter with him. 
They were gone several weeks and on 
their return they learned with lively 
regret that Herr Schmidt had taken his 
family and departed. He was evidently 
not ungrateful to Dr. Le Baron for all his 
kindnesses; a few days before his de- 
parture he left at the big house a package 
so bulky that he almost staggered under 
it. The doctor found it on his library 
table, together with a brief note in the 
painfully exact and unnatural script 
which Germans have always lavished on 
their attempts to write English. It 
stated that he was suddenly recalled to 
his Vaterland, and would the doctor 
accept a slight token of his gratitude in 
the form of a copy of the famous Niirn- 
burg chronicle, which might be interest- 
ing to him by reason of the many Holtz- 
schnitten with which it was adorned, 
It had been many years in his family 
and always treasured with great care. 

The doctor afterwards was amazingly 
proud of this enormous addition to his 
library and often called attention to the 
curiously engraved _book-plate which 
bore the name of Fi@$herr von Kreutz- 
stein-Eschenbach. His good friend and 
neighbor, Paul Revere, who m addition 
to all his other trades sometimes dabbled 
in artistic engraving was greatly taken 
with this early example of German handi- 
work and proposed to make a similar 
plate for the doctor. Copies of this are 
among the rarest prizes of American Ex 
Libris. Before the doctor had a chance 
to have them pasted into his books a 
careless servant, seeing them in a paper 
on the floor, together with the plate, 
dumped them into the waste barrel, an 
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irreparable loss which Dr. Le Baron never 
dared to confess to the engraver. 

Years have a habit of vanishing. The 
three hundred and sixty-five days pour 
like sand through the eternal hourglass 
of Father Time and one notch follows 
another on the great record-stick. Be- 
fore any one realized it Betsy Le Baron 
was a young lady. She received the best 
possible education of her day and gener- 
ation; she was an apt speller and in other 
subjects then regarded as essential led her 
class in Mistress Vaughan’s select school. 
She sang sweetly in the style in. vogue; 
she even played the Erard harp, which 
was regarded as a particularly imposing 
ornament in the drawing-room. She 
danced the minuet better than any other 
girl in town and as she was an heiress 
her real beauty which was of the finest 
type — piquant, satisfying to the eye, 
since it was the beauty of health, as well 
as of generous contour,— and her original 
and vivacious wit, though not unkindly, 
made her the most desirable “catch ”’ 
of her day. She seemed quite unspoiled 
and as yet satisfied with her own home, 
receiving with perfectly natural simplic- 
ity and yet with a mischievous skepticism 
the flatteries and compliments that were 
lavished upon her. A sane and semi- 
humorous view of oneself is a safeguard 
against conceit. Sensible parents also 
are an admirable antidote. Betsy was 
certainly fortunate in hers. In spite of 
the sinister predictions of wiseacres, the 
worthy doctor lived to celebrate his silver 
wedding — as hale and hearty an old oak 
as one could find; rugged and active at 
seventy-five as he had been at fifty, giving 
promise of ten years longer. Had it not 
been for a accident in 
which he lost his life in trying to rescue 
a small child from hurt the serene majesty 
of his old age would have been long the 
pride of his native town. His death was 
an immense shock and calamity and cast 
a deep gloom over the community. 

Mrs. Le Baron and Betsy did not con- 
tinue to live in the big “place.” The 
growth of the town, the demands of 
trade, the increase of taxes and of valua- 
tion made it advisable to sell the house 
and grounds. By the advice of her 
friends, the Wigglesworths, she secured a 


piece of land on the hill and built an 
attractive house, and thither the two 
removed, with the most trustworthy of 
their servants, within a year after the 
death of Dr. Le Baron. 

About this time the town clerk re- 
ceived a visit from a young man of for- 
eign appearance, who in excellent though 
somewhat formal English announced 
that he was very desirous of examining 
the register of births. On being ques- 
tioned he informed the official that all 
that he lacked to substantiate his claim to 
an estate and title in Germany was a 
birth certificate. He told where he was 
born and how his father who had incurred 
the displeasure of his family by a marriage 
regarded as beneath him, had left Ger- 
many more than a score of years previous, 
had come to America and had taught 
music. Having been recalled to Germany 
by misfortunes in his wife’s family, he 
had tried to effect a reconciliation with 
his parents, but had failed. He had 
lived only a short time. His only son 
had stayed with his mother until her 
death; then having a small property he 
had gone to the University of Gottingen 
and studied jurisprudence. 

Papers put into his hands on his 
twenty-first birthday had for the first 
time enlightened him as to his real 
name and rights. Up to that time he 
had borne the common name of Schmidt. 
He had put himself into communication 
with his father’s family and discovered 
that he was in reality Freiherr von 
Kreutzstein-Eschenbach. The actual 
legal recognition, however, depended 
upon the production of a certificate of 
birth. He had accordingly returned to 
his native place to secure the required 
document. 

The clerk willingly helped the young 
man to look through the registers, but to 
his dismay no such entry as he expected 
to find was on record. 

The clerk then advised the young man 
to learn if the minister who had baptized 
him was still living; he might be able to 
recollect the circumstances. Unfor- 
tunately, the stranger did not know the 
minister's name or anything about him; 
but he recalled the fact which his mother 
had told him that when he was a little 
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boy he had played constantly with a 
little girl of his own age who lived in a 
“big place’’ overlooking the water. 
Indeed his own memory took him back 
quite definitely to delightful hours spent 
with a golden-haired, dark-eyed Madchen, 
and wide, tree-shaded grounds, and above 
all to the harbor and the fascinating pano- 
rama of the shipping. This, then, was a 
clue; unfortunately, his mother, a simple 
(German woman, had supposed that the 
doctor’s name was his title. Relying on 
his vague childhood memory of the places 
where he had played he found his way to 
the harborside, but alas! what changes 
had taken place in fifteen years! The 
great house and all the outbuildings had 
disappeared; the orchards were cut 
down; a broad street ran along by the 
water front, and solid wharves extended 
out over the shelving shore where once 
the doctor’s rowboat had been moored. 

The young man walked to the end of 
the longest wharf and stood gazing out 
over the blue water to the islands which 
then as now were bare of trees, but 
looked singularly attractive under the 
clear, pellucid sky. A gentle breeze was 
blowing and a host of broad-winged sea- 
gulls, white, brown, and gray, were 
circling about the anchored ships. All 
the old glamour came over his heart, but 
mixed with it was a feeling of loneliness 
and desolation; a dull aching sense, as if 
some calamity had separated him from 
that past which he recalled as a dear, 
delicious dream. 

What had become of the kind friends 
who had let the little Germa: boy be so 
large a part of their daily life? He tried 
to conjure up a vision of the tall genial 
gentleman who had taken him driving 
in his comfortable gig, of the sweet-faced 
woman who had soothed him in his child- 
ish bruises, of the sylph-like Madchen, 
with whom his earliest recollections were 
indissolubly associated. Were they dead? 
Had they moved out of town? How 
could he learn? 

He approached two men who were 
fishing from the wharf and tried to ask 
them questions, but they proved to be 
rortuguese sailors with a scanty equip- 
ment of English. He searched for a 
Watchman, but no person whom he 
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chanced that day to meet knew anything 
about the metamorphosis that had taken 
place. He returned to his inn quite 
discouraged. 

The next day was a Sunday, and it 
naturally occurred to him to go to 
church, as in that way he might suc- 
ceed in discovering the minister whom 
the town clerk had thought would re- 
member the event he was trying to locate. 
He asked for the oldest preacher in town 
and was told that Rev. Dr. Noyes, of 
the First Church, was between eighty 
and ninety, but was still in active service. 

After the sermon he addressed himself 
to the venerable minister as he came 
down the aisle in duly solemn conversa- 
tion with one of the deacons. The rev- 
erend gentleman was somewhat hard of 
hearing, but otherwise retained all his 
faculties; a finely preserved and noble 
figure of a man of God. His long hair, 
though somewhat thinned, was snow 
white, his face was florid, his eye full of 
animation. 

Adolf asked him if he could spare him 
a few moments for a little private con- 
versation, and the minister, evidently 
pleased with the appearance _ of 
stranger, invited him to walk with him 
the few rods that separated the church 
from his residence. He repeated the 
story that he had told the town clerk 
and at first the old man shook his head 
and said thar he feared he could not be 
of any use, but when at his request Adolf 
repeated his name and added that he 
had up to the actual time been known 
as Schmidt, it began to dawn upon the 
minister that, after all, he himself had the 
key to the mystery. He went to his 
bookcase and took down a record book 
of his parish, and behold! at the page that 
chronicled the baptisms of the year de- 
sired was the identical slip of paper giving 
the full name of “ Herr Schmidt’s ”’ off- 
spring in his own handwriting. 

‘““I must have been very careless that 
year,’ remarked the reverend Dr. Noyes, 
“‘ for evidently I neglected to give to the 
town clerk ’’ — he pronounced it clark — 
“the list of those for whom I performed 
the sacred rite. I am very glad that I 
am able to give you the desired certificate, 
or at least to see that it be done, for it 
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must first be registered though at so 
late a date.” 

He kept Herr von Kreutzstein-Eschen- 
bach to dinner with him, and with the 
garrulousness of old age, which remem- 
bers vividly the events of the past, he 
told him all about the good doctor’s 
affairs: 

‘‘ His death last year,’’ said he,‘‘ was a 
loss, a very great loss to us all; —an 
admirable man, a public-spirited citizen. 
By the bye,” he added, “‘ his daughter was 
at church this morning. You must cer- 
tainly call upon her and her mother. 
They have moved to a new house, a very 
charming new house on the hill. She is 
a very beautiful girl, a lovely character, 
and in all this affliction has shown herself 
to be in every way her father’s daughter. 
If you will do me the honor, I shall be 
glad to take you to see them to-morrow. 
You know Mondays are ministers’ play- 


days.” 
IV 


The next day at the time appointed 
Adolf knocked at the Rev. Dr. Noyes’s 
front door. The door was opened by 
the minister himself, neatly clad in solemn 
broadcloth and with his best new stock 
to mark the occasion. He took his heavy 
silver-headed cane, put on his tall beaver 
hat, with its long nap brushed till it 
shone, and showed himself ready to sally 
forth immediately. The two soon found 
themselves at the common, which they 
crossed diagonally, following a narrow 
path which led them to an entrance al- 
most directly opposite Mrs. Le Baron’s 
new house. Before the ladies appeared 
the minister had a chance to call the 
young foreigner’s attention to the beau- 
tiful view that was spread out before them. 
Across the common then only sparsely 
ornamented with trees the eye followed 
to the lovely stretch of waters almost 
girdling the town and, as it happened to 
be high tide, unspoiled by any evidences 
of desolate marshes. In the distance a 


silhouette of easy-rolling hills limited 
the horizon. 

‘It is a pity,”’ remarked the minister, 
‘‘that the town has so small a chance to 
grow. With its beautiful harbor it is 
destined to be a great city; and indeed 
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during the past fifteen years its popula- 
tion has very rapidly increased; but 
vou can eee. ...” 

What he could see, however, was the 
entrance of Mrs. Le Baron, followed by 
her daughter. Her face lighted up as 
she came forward to greet her old friend 
and then she looked inquiringly at his 
companion. After Dr. Noyes had shaken 
hands with both he said: 

“You have a very great pleasure in 
store. Of course you remember the occa- 
sion when this young lady was baptized 
and what happened? ”’ 

don’t remember,”’ said Miss Betsy 
impulsively, with a demure smile. 

‘“‘ Naturally not,’’ said Dr. Noyes, “‘ but 
your mother undoubtedly recalls how we 
had a double christening. This young 
man whom I have brought to call upon 
you is the very child that was so unex- 
pectedly brought in and on whom | 
remember I conferred a very long list of 
names ending in Schmidt.”’ 

‘‘ And so this is the little Adolf that 
used to play with Elizabeth,’’ exclaimed 
the worthy lady, her eyes kindling with 
surprise; ‘‘ well, I am delighted to see 
you again. Betsy shake hands with 
Mr. Schmidt. Now let us sit down! I 
want to know all about you and your 
father and mother . . . Betsy, don’t you 
remember how you and little Dolfie, as 
we called you then, used to play together, 

. oh! let me think, fourteen, no, 
fifteen years ago? ”’ 

Betsy gazed with her caiessing honest 
eyes at the young man and certainly 
found him worthy of her interest. He 
was tall, well set up, athletic, with blonde 
hait, slightly cuiling, a straight, well- 
shaped nose, a fair, waving beard, neatly 
trimmed and a not too full mustache, the 
ends turning up in true Teutonic style. 

In his clear, precise English he told of 
his life after his parents returned to 
Germany, but he said nothing about the 
errand that had brought him back to 
America. He and Betsy found that their 
recollections of their childhood days 
agreed on a great many details and they 
had a hearty laugh over some of their 
youthful escapades. They found them- 
selves also in accord in the melancholy 
comparison of their bereavements, since 
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Adolf had also within two years lost his 
good-hearted mother. 

As he and the minister rose to take 
their leave Mrs. Le Baron invited him 
to return the next day to dinner. 

The acquaintance thus renewed and 
reknitted throve wonderfully. Adolf had 
intended, as soon as he realized the object 
of his visit, to return and claim his in- 
heritance. But he stayed on and on, 
constantly finding some new pretext for 
postponing his departure. He was not 
slow to inform Betsy’s mother of his 
desire and intention, and of course he 
told her frankly what his prospects were. 
But he wished to win Betsy for himself 
alone, and so he prayed to be still called 
Herr Schmidt. 

It must be confessed that Betsy was 
highly pleased with her suitor. He was 
manly even though he was sentimental. 
He quoted Goethe and Schillei and tried to 
translate them into English verse, not very 
successfully, to be sure, and he was fond 
of looking with dreamy eyes at the moon, 
but he liked to take long walks and he 
would often get a rowboat and give Betsy 
and her mother whole afternoon excur- 
sions down the harbor. Had he intended 
to live in America she would undoubtedly 
have sooner showed the white flag of sur- 
render; but as he always made it per- 
fectly evident that his duty took him 
back to his dear Vaterland, she resolutely 
resisted the promptings of her heart, and 
though perfectly friendly, managed some- 
how to hold him at a distance and dis- 
courage his approaches. 

But persistency is a key that opens very 
complicated and obstinate locks. One 
balmy July day Adolf and Betsy came 
to the agreement which had been ex- 
pected by those who watched the pretty 
drama unfold. She confessed that she 
had loved him from the first, but could 
not bring herself to think of going to 
Germany to live. If it were only Eng- 
land! Her mother was English and they 
were intending at an early date to carry 
out an often postponed plan of going 
across to her mother’s birthplace. No, 


they had not thought of living in England, 
but might spend a year there. But to 
take up her residence in a stuffy little 
German principality had seemed to her 
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the acme of all dreadful destinies. How- 
ever, if he was obliged to live there she 
would be happy with him... . and so 
ran the sweet current of her confession. 

It would have seemed a plausible plan 
for the two ladies to make their journey 
to England in Adolph’s company and 
later, after he had established his claim, 
to proceed to the village of Eschingen, 
where Adolf’s home would be, and there 
have the wedding ceremony performed 
in the ancestral castle. Unfortunately, 
just at this time the relations between 
England and the United States were 
strained to the breaking point, and Mrs. 
Le Baron’s friends felt that it would be 
hardly safe for them to make the visit 
at that time. 

So, after the engagement was an- 
nounced, it was decided that Adolf 
should return to his home, make good 
his claim, and as soon as possible come 
back for his “ bride.’”” Many were the 
pleasantries about Miss Le Baron be- 
coming a baroness. Many were the 
dinners and suppers given in honor of 
the engagement and all too rapidly 
passed the paradisal week which the 
young people had together before their 
separation. 

Adolf was to sail on the brig Stella, 
Captain Howes, which by a singular co- 
incidence had been loading for Hamburg 
at the wharf where Dr. LeBaron’s boat- 
house had once stood. The last good- 
byes were said. Promises were ex- 
changed to write long and detailed letters 
to be sent at every opportunity, for at 
that time communication was infrequent 
and erratic. A fresh west wind was 
whitening the waters of the bay. The 
tide served; the hawsers were cast off; 
the sails were set, and with a hearty 
shanty the sailors trimmed the yards and 
the Stella bore away as gracefully as a 
swan that seeks the south. Betsy stood 
long on the very end of the wharf and 
waved her tear-dampened handkerchief 
until the tall figure on the stern mingled 
with the fading outlines; then ‘she 
watched the gallant vessel until it went 
hull down; she kissed her hand toits blur 
of white standing out like a> seagull’s 
wing; then she turned away and went 
sadly home. 
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V 


All the dead are dead and the tragedy 
and pathos of vanished lives blend poeti- 
cally with that vast fact. That is why 
we take what one might call a theatrical 
interest in the stories of Dido and Aineas, 
of Paolo and Francesca, of Gweundark 
and Nola, of Romeo and Juliet. The 
luxury of woe is the contrast with our 
own deeper or less significant suffering. 
All the dead are dead and it makes no 
difference whether a day or a decade 
more or less were added to their lives. 
The half hour in the storm-beleaguered 
cavern, the moment of the kiss that 
stopped the reading of Galahaut, the 
interrupted interview on the balcony 
compensated a hundred-fold for the self- 
kindled funeral pyre, the flash of the bitter 
sword, the poison and the dagger. The 
old story books always end “‘ And they 
lived happily ever after.’’ How rarely 
that may be said of stories in real life — 
or more accurately how frequently the 
reverse must be chronicled! 

The second decade of the eighteenth 
century was stormy both in America and 
Europe. The War of 1812 almost en- 
tirely interrupted the mail service with 
Europe and brought about, as wars 
always do, all kinds of sufferings to sen- 
sitive people, especially to those whose 
incomes depend on investments. Mrs. 
Le Baron was no exception to this rule. 
But she bore the curtailment of income 
uncomplainingly and, dismissing some 
of her servants, lived in an economical 
manner. Both she and Betsy took an 
active part in the relief measures for the 
sick and wounded soldiers. Betsy faith- 
fully fulfilled her promise to write but 
often waited in vain for opportunity to 
forward the accumulated packet. 

Meantime, a somewhat similar condi- 
tion of affairs obtained on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Adolf, fortified with his 
credentials, had no trouble in securing 
his property, but with it he was com- 
pelled to assume the responsibilities of his 
rank, and was immediately enrolled as an 
officer in the army, which was at that time 
engaged in trying to quell the dangerous 
aggressions of Napoleon. 


He was with the Prussian contingent 
that made coalition with the army of 
Alexander and took part in the great bat- 
tle before Leipzig. Here he was se- 
verely wounded, but ultimately reached 
his castle where for some months he 
made a desperate struggle to overcome 
the results of his wound. It was a losing 
battle. Up to the very last he con- 
tinued to write hopefully to his betrothed. 
His whole correspondence, save a few 
letters that were written during his cam- 
paign and were evidently lost, ultimately 
reached America, but some of the letters 
were never read by the lovely girl to 
whom they were addressed. 

Neither did she, at least in this world, 
know of her lover’s death. She herself, 
through exposure while engaged in 
making lint, caught a severe cold; it 
settled upon her lungs and resulted in a 
galloping consumption. Consumption 
has one melancholy compensation; its 
victims are usually consoled with the 
illusions of hope. Consequently, the 
letters that Betsy Le Baron wrote during 
the progress of her malady give no inkling 
of her dangerous condition, or at least 
make light of it. Most of Adolf’s long 
and fervid epistles and a few of Betsy’s 
that were not sent were kept by Mrs. Le 
Baron during her lifetime and at her 
death escaped destruction. These sa- 
cred memorials of a beautiful passion, 
never destined to be consummated on 
earth, bring back viv dly the days that 
are no more; they depict the conditions 
and excitements of that strenuous Na- 
poleonic epoch, and above all they are 
the chronicles of as sweet and pure and 
unselfish a love exchange as can any- 
where be found. Neither has a secret 
from the other; both yearn with equal 
intensity for that union which seems to 
be the acme of all human bliss. 

All the dead are dead; Elizabeth Le 
Baron and Adolf Freiherr von Kreutz- 
stein-Eschenbach never met again; their 
parting was that July day when the brig 
Stella sailed so gallantly down the bay; 
they slept their last sleep separated by 
leagues on leagues of tumbling brine; 
but somehow the world seems richer by 
reason of their simple and pathetic story. 
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By F. W. BURROWS 


EWTON is deter- 
mined, geographi- 
cally, by the 
Charles River 
which surrounds 
“the garden city”’ 
on three sides of 
its roughly rect- 
angular contour. 
Diverted from its 
northwesterly 
course by the ele- 
vated ground 

about Newton Lower Falls, the stream 

turns to the northeast, until the high- 
lands of Riverview and Waltham enforce 

a final southeasterly direction to the sea. 

The territory included within this 
singular boundary is of ample extent, 
and includes the 
suburban commun- 
ities of Newton, 

Newtonville, West 

Newton, Newton 

Centre, Newton 

Highlands, Au- 

burndale, Chest- 

nut Hill,and New- 
ton Upper and 

Newton Lower 

Falls, besides other 

smaller centers of 

population. These 
are ‘“The Newtons,” 
whose various subtitles are covered by 
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(which is also the specific designation of 
one of the smaller districts), to the de- 
spair of the visiting stranger and the 
irreverent amusement of the vitlander. 

The land, as the course of the river 
would indicate, is a succession of hills 
whose subsoil of gravel and shaley trap- 
rock affords an ideal nursery for all 
manner of forest trees which attain to a 
size and luxuriance unsurpassed within 
the New England states. Many in- 
dividual specimens are widely known 
among foresters and nature lovers for 
their great size and beauty, like the 
‘ historic elm ”’ on the old Claflin estate, 
the two magnificent purple beeches on 
the Hopewell estate, and many others. 

The existence of a ford at Watertown, 
which marked alike the head of naviga- 
tion on the Charles 
and (in that day 
of no bridges) a 
point where the 
stream might read- 
ily be crossed, led 
to an early occupa- 
tion of the district 
by the enterprising 
citizens of ‘“* New- 
towne,” or Cam- 
bridge. The earliest 
permanent resident 
appears to have 
been one John 
Jackson, whose brother, Edward Jackson, 


the one broad appellation of Newton founded a family prominent for many 
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generations in Newton affairs and whose 
descendants still occupy the third man- 
sion erected on the ancestral property. 
This house, situated on Washington 
Street, is one of the oldest and most in- 
teresting buildings in Newton. Fur- 
nished throughout with the prized be- 
longings of its earlier masters, the place 
is a veritable mine of colonial archeology. 
The crane still hangs in the vast and 
yawning chimney, and even the old door, 
built double to resist attacks, real or 
imagined, of hostile savages, still swings 
to the coming and going of household 
occupations. All but the ell of the pres- 
ent mansion was erected in 1801, and is 
characteristic of the later epoch. 
Following a southerly course from 
Watertown, we first encounter the short, 
rounded spur known as Hunnewell Hill, 
now the site of many of Newton’s most 
attractive residences, as it was also the 
earliest settled portion of the community. 
Maintaining a general southerly direction 
after leaving Hunnewell Hill, we cross a 
narrow valley, now the highway for the 
principal trolley line to Boston, and im- 
mediately find ourselves on the much 
larger eminence of Nonantum Hill, alsoa 
much-favored residential district, adorned 


by many beautiful estates. Here, form- 
erly, was the Farlow homestead, from 
which a portion of the hill is still named, 
and whose owners were among the most 
liberal of Newton’s many benefactors. 
Waverley Avenue, which is the principal 
thoroughfare of Nonantum Hill, joins 
Commonwealth Avenue at the entrance 
to the beautiful Chestnut Hill district. 

To the west of Nonantum Hill and 
separated from it by a depression too 
slight to be called a valley stretches the 
long slope of Mount Ida, the principal 
thoroughfare of which is Centre Street, 
which leads almost due south to Newton 
Centre. Here, and on the side streets 
flowing into it, are to be found many of 
the largest and finest estates in Newton. 

These three hills, or the larger portion 
of them, and their narrow intervening 
valleys, constitute that portion of New- 
ton which is known as Newton, a 
statement of dubious lucidity to any but 
a Newtonite! 

This earliest settled portion of the 
Newtons, now a beautiful residential 
district, bade fair at an earlier date to 
follow a more commercial line of develop- 
ment. Situated on the old stage route, 
Newton always was, and still is, a great 
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highway of travel. Thirty stages a day 
used to pass through the old town and 
the old hotels, the Nonantum House and 
the Hunnewell House, were great and 
celebrated taverns. As the first terminal 
point of the first railway built from 
Boston the line of growth continued to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
to indicate commercial aspirations. The 
road, which it was first intended to con- 
struct on the other side of the river, was 
secured for Newton through the strong 
representations of Hon. Wm. Jackson, 
a descendant of Newton’s first per- 
manent resident. A great excursion 
arranged by the directors to celebrate 
the opening of the epoch-making en- 
terprise is thus described by the Boston 
Advertiser of that day: ‘After pro- 
ceeding a short distance their progress 
was interrupted by the breaking of a 
connecting rod between two of the cars. 
This accident caused a considerable delay, 
and unfortunately the same accident 
occurred three or four times during the 
excursion. So after a short stop at 
Newton,” continues Mr. Adams in de- 
scribing the event, ‘the party came 
back, quite cross apparently, and did 


not get home until half past six in the 
evening,’’— all of which hath a quite 
up to date and suburban sound. A 
number of considerable manufacturing 
enterprises had already sprung up within 
the bounds of Newton, but the fact that 
the major part of the land was retained 
in large holdings by old families 
who had no mind to part with it, con- 
tributed materially to its ultimate reser- 
vation as a residential district. Once 
the trend was started in this latter di- 
rection, the excellent transportation 
facilities and general accessibility of 
the region, combined with its many natural 
beauties and the social prominence of a 
number of its residents to attract a 
strictly suburban population. 

The public buildings are churches,school 
houses, the Farlow Library, and, if one 
might include it among public buildings, 
the Hunnewell Club, whose beautiful 
home is the gift of Mr. F. E. Stanley. 
The Newton Savings Bank and the 
Newton Trust Company, a very strong 
financial institution, are also located in 
this part of the city. The rest, for the 
most part, are homes — homes in the 
strictest sense of the word. It isnot an 
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apartment house district, at least not as 
vet. 

The only romantic episode in the 
history of this section is that of John 
Kliot’s preaching to the Indians. Eliot 
appears to have been a striking exception 
to the rule of the prophet’s lack of honor 
in his own home. His local influence, 
be it said to the lasting honor of the 
people of Newton, was strong and abid- 
ing. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor recently published a bulletin 
showing the so-called daytime popula- 
tion of Boston. From this it appears 
that 3,684 persons residing in Newton 
are regularly employed in_ Boston. 
As land values in Newton average about 
forty cents a foot and rentals run from 
twenty-five dollars as an extreme mini- 
mum up to many hundred dollars a 
month, it is obvious that this number, 
which does not include women shoppers 
or others merely passing in and out of the 
city, represents a very considerable 
proportion of Boston’s leading men of 
business. 

The Boston and Albany railroad is the 
principal means of communication by 
rail between Boston and Newton. 

There is not a single grade crossing 


in the whole of Newton. The railroad 
stations are nearly all designed by Rich- 
ardson, and are widely and justly cele- 
brated for their beauty and appro- 
priateness of design. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany are also greatly improving their 
Newton service. All curves have been 
widened and new cars of the semicon- 
vertible type put into service. This 
applies to the service by way of Cottage 
Farm and Brighton Avenue. The fine 
service over Commonwealth Avenue is 
available for large and important sections 
of Newton. The Boston Elevated also 
maintains a direct service between New- 
ton and Cambridge. 

Service between the different parts of 
Newton and between Newton = and 
Wellesley, Natick, South Framingham, 
Needham, Watertown, and Waltham 
is maintained by the Newton Street 
Railway Company. The local patronage 
is fully cared for, there being trunk lines 
east and west, and crosstown lines 
running north and south. The cars and 
equipment are modern and scrupulously 
clean. With a population of 38,919 
Newton has 34.10 miles of street railway. 

In these automobiling days open high- 
ways are quite as important as lines of 
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rail. In this respect also Newton is 
fortunate, in the main. Her own street 
service is unsurpassed in beauty and 
perfection of construction and mainte- 
nance. 

A broad, grass-bordered boulevard 
three miles long connects Newton, New- 
tonville, and West Newton, and joins 
Commonwealth Avenue, which, for five 
miles of its length, passes through 
Newton. The local streets and cross 
streets are beautifully shaded with full- 
grown forest trees, and are of parklike 
smoothness and cleanliness, the most 
modern processes of maintenance, dust 
laying, etc., being in use. All are bor- 
dered with concrete walks. 

The ultimate development of the 
Charles River reservation by the Metro- 
politan Park association may be relied 
upon, ultimately, to furnish Newton 
with another and extremely beautiful 
means of communication with the outside 


largest and finest stone arches in the 
world. All this is important in con- 
sidering Newton’s present and future 
transportation facilities, for wherever 
points of special attractiveness are re- 
served, the people may be depended upon 
to create beautiful and convenient means 
of access to them, wherever such do not 
already exist. 

On the farther slope of Mount Ida, 
moving from the North in a south- 
westerly direction, we find ourselves in 
the section known as Newtonville. This 
district is, for the most part, a broad, 
level plain. It was at its first settlement 
a portion of the: heavy land holdings of 
the Fullers, father and sons, who came 
to Newton, in 1658, and founded a strong 
and influential family. -In the heart 
of the present Newtonville, Abraham 
Fuller, a grandson and one of the ablest 
and most distinguished of the family, 
established a homestead which, in the 
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world. The Metropolitan Park associa- 
tion now holds about one hundred and 
twenty acres of land within the borders 
of Newton, the expense of which to the 
city of Newton is about thirty thousand 
dollars a year. The most beautiful and 
notable of these reservation holdings is 
that of Hemlock Gorge, which contains 
the famous Echo Bridge, one of the 


possession of its successive owners, has 
exerted a powerful influence far beyond 
the borders of Newton. After Abraham 
Fuller’s occupancy the estate became the 

roperty of his son in law, General 
William Hull, a notable figure in the war 
of 1812, and territorial governor of Michi- 
gan under Jefferson. General 
wide acquaintance and influence, together 
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with his open hospitality, made the home- 
stead a famous one throughout New 
England. Newtonville was then a mere 
hamlet and bore the name of Hull’s 
Crossing, which was still carried by its 
first railroad station. In 1854 the 
property was purchased by Governor 
William Claflin, who gave it the name of 
“The Old Elms,” there being at that 
time one hundred and fifty of these 
stately trees on its broad acres. A new 
mansion was erected on the old founda- 
tions, a house which became a gathering 
place for the wit and beauty of the land. 
One of the most frequent guests at this 
hospitable mansion was Charles Sumner, 
and there is in the possession of Mrs. 
Emma Claflin Ellis a portrait of Sumner 
which is worthy of permanent preserva- 
tion both for its verity and its beauty. 
A portion of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s story, ‘‘ Through One Admin- 
istration,” was written under the roof 
of the Old Elms. Sarah Orne Jewett 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward, now 
a resident of Newton Centre, were other 
favorite visitors. Clergymen of note were 
ever welcome at the Elms, Henry 
Drummond, Dr. Fairbairn, of Oxford, 
and Mr. Beecher were among those whose 
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visits are held in 
loving remem- 


brance. Senator 
Hoar was another 
of the favored 


ones who learned 
the secret of the 
delightful hospi- 
tality of the Old 
Elms. Indeed, 
few American 
homes are held in 
a more affection- 
ate remembrance 
by a wider circle 
of friends. 

Such facts speak 
not simply of 
social enjoyment, 
but of a_ wide 
and useful in- 
fluence as well. 
The Claflin home 
became a power in 
the building up of 
Newtonville and of all Newton, attracting 
residents and permeating public policies 
with a wise breadth and farsightedness. 

Upon one portion of the old estate now 
stands the Newton High School, a model 
of school architecture and equipment, 
with accommodation for nine hundred 
pupils. The remainder of the estate 
is to become a public park particularly 
set apart as a site for public buildings. 
The first of these to be erected is the 
Technical High School, now nearing 
completion. This great building, which 
completed and equipped will cost three 
hundred thousand dollars, as it has 
profited by the experience of other 
enterprises of the same nature and has 
not been stinted in cost or thought or 
time, is, without doubt, far in advance of 
anything of its kind in the country. 
Together with the Classical High School 
nearby, it will form one of the finest 
educational plants in the United States. 
It is confidently expected that this noble 
nucleus will soon be surrounded by 
other structures equally notable and 
useful to the entire city. The oppor- 
tunity for private benefactions thus 
opened is unusual and sure to be appre- 
ciated. This use of the old Fuller—Hull- 
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Claflin estate is very gratifying to all 
whose patriotism or more personal as- 
sociations hold the ancient property in 
affectionate remembrance. The entire 
movement is one of the deepest sig- 
nificance and gives evidence of the breadth 
and foresight that still guides the public 
affairs of a community favored from 
the beginning in the political sagacity 
and progressive spirit of its leading 
citizens. 

Walnut Street, which is the principal 
thoroughfare of Newtonville, as it rises 
from the plain in the direction of the 
Newton Centre and Newton Highlands 
range of hills, is a broad and beautiful 
boulevard and affords valued residential 
sites that have been eagerly sought by 
wealthy Bostonians. Particularly about 
Kirkstall Road have recently been erected 
some very beautiful homes. The future 
development of Newtonville in the very 
highest directions would seem to be as 
certainly assured as anything in human 
affairs can well be. 

Beyond Newtonville to the west and 
south the plain upon which that com- 
munity is largely situated narrows before 
the northerly encroachment of the more 


southerly highlands, and here is located 
the center of population that bears the 
designation of West Newton, and the 
history of which is, perhaps, the most 
distinctive and interesting of all. The 
settlement of this district does not date 
back to very early times. A _ portion 
of the large holdings of the Fullers, it 
remained for many years practically 
unoccupied. Its important history be- 
gins with the coming of Horace Mann, 
the great educator, founder of America’s 
present public school system, who built 
a home at West Newton about 1840. 
Indefatigable, enthusiastic, devoted, far- 
sighted Mann from the beginning was 
a moving force. By his persuasions 
Josiah Quincy was led to contribute 
fifteen hundred dollars for the purchase 
of the useless Fuller Academy which 
soon housed the first normal school in 
the world. The story goes that Dr. 
Mann rushed in on Mr. Quincy and ex- 
claimed without prelude or greeting, 
“If you know of a man who desires to 
purchase a first place in the kingdom 
of heaven for fifteen hundred dollars, let 
him buy the Fuller Academy building 
now!’’ And Mr. Quincy wrote his check 
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for the sum before he rose to greet his 
prophetic guest. It was a good invest- 
ment, for not long after the property 
was appraised at $21,000, while. that 
which flowed from it is a national pos- 
session beyond price. An arrangement 
was soon made by which the adjacent 
district school was used as a model 
and training school, also the first of its 
kind. The principal, Mr. Nathaniel T. 
Allen, had been a member of Dr. Mann’s 
household, and was thoroughly imbued 
with the great educator’s spirit. He 
made a pronounced success of the school, 
and later, at Dr. Mann’s suggestion, 
organized a private school for the more 
free and full development of advanced 
educational ideas. This developed into 
ihe famous ‘ Allen School,” a co-edu- 
cational institution, and one that de- 
serves to be permanently remembered 
in American educational history. Mr. 
Alien’s ideas were far in advance of his 
time, and his singular openness of mind 
toward ali humanitarian thought and 


effort manifested itsclf in the daily 
routine of school life as well as in other 
local interests and activities. The prom- 
ising idea that needed to be tried out 
was sure of a welcome at the Allen School. 
The good cause that could nowhere else 
secure a hearing here found audience 
at once sympathetic and critical. The 
first school gymnasium in the United 
States was erected by Mr. Allen for his 
own institution, and in it the Swedish 
movement system of physical culture 
was given its first trial on this side of the 
Altantic. In this gymnasium roller 
skates had their first trial! In the little 
school hal] the Salvation Army found its 
first platform opportunity in the United 
States. The first Japanese students sent 
to this country to be educated found an 
asylum and a welcome in the unpreju- 
diced atmosphere of the school, and 
among this group was no less a personage 
than the nephew of the then reigning 
emperor. Here also were received the 
first Cuban and Porto Rican youth into 
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American schools. In fact, it would 
require a far more extended notice than 
we are able to give to convey a just idea 
of the remarkable leadership maintained 
by this unique institution. The inter- 
esting facts are well told in an unpublished 
manuscript by Miss Allen, a paper which 
should not be left to the accidents of 
time and chance. 

Elizabeth Peabody, who was the sister 
of Mrs. Horace Mann, resided for many 
years in that great educator’s home, 
at West Newton, and it was there that 
she labored to introduce the revolu- 
tionizing ideas of Froebel to the American 
people. In West Newton, also, was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Pollock the first kinder- 
garten in the United States. In West 
Newton lived and worked Lydia Maria 
Child, of sainted and enduring memory. 
The atmosphere of the little community 
was thoroughly abolitionist at a time 
when that now honored epithet stood 
for obloquy and bitter hostility. The 
Allen homestead was a station of the 
underground railroad, and many a night 
its kind-hearted owner broke his needed 
rest to drive with his dtisky passengers 
to the next station 
on the route to 
freedom. 

Another sister of 
Mrs. Mann was the 
wife of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and 
this fact brought 
the Hawthornes to 
West Newton fora 
brief but fruitful 
residence. It was 
there the “ Blithe- 
dale Romance”’ was 
worked out and 
partially written. 
Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was an- 
other transient resi- 
dent of the place, 
who has left many 
instances on record 
of his interest in it. 


Here also was the winter home of Celia 


Thaxter. 
Horace Mann, 
Nathaniel Allen, 


Elizabeth Peabody, 
Katherine Beecher, 
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Rebecca Pennel, Mrs. Pollock, Lydia 
Maria Child, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Celia Thaxter,— 
it was a brilliant group, and there were 
others scarcely less so even though less 
known to fame. 

But all these are names of the rich and 
well-remembered past. In our own day 
the beauty and availability of West 
Newton Hill, and possibly also the charm 
of its earlier associations, have drawn 
a wealthy class of residents who have 
built magnificent homes, but whose 
interests have been more in the direction 
of fashionable than literary society. 
The building of the Braeburn Country 
Club, one of the most beautiful of: its 
kind in the country, has been a strong 
influence in this direction. The West 
Newton of to-day is rather the richest 
than the most lettered neighborhood 
of the Newtons. In this respect, how- 
ever, it does not differ from other of 
New England’s literary landmarks, for 
we are fallen on other times,— times 
which we ought not to misjudge, for 
their fruitfulness may be larger than we 
know. The misjudgment of wealth is 
one of the evils of 
the hour. But that 
old West Newton 
group, with their 
intense sense of the 
brotherhood of 
man, was a fine 
thing, and not to 
be looked back to 
without a touch 
of regret for our 


own day. 
Returning to 
Newtonville and 


moving southward 
over ever-rising 
ground we find 
ourselves upon an 
elevated plateau, 
the favored location 
of Newton Center. 
In the heart of this 
highland liesCrystal 
Lake, a lovely sheet of water about 
which have been erected a number of 
Newton’s famous homes, and almost 
from the central square, in an abrupt, 
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cone-like eminence, rises Institution Hill, 
the site of the Newton Theological 
Seminary, and of many homes of culture 
and quiet opulence. Here is to be found 
the residence of the late Dr. S. F. Smith, 
author of ‘‘ America,”’ a national shrine. 

Newton Centre has been fortunate in 
the interest taken in its development 
by a number of citizens of wealth and 
large liberality. On the slope of Insti- 
tution Hill is the modest, quiet home 
of the late Mellen Bray. It is such a 
residence, seemly, well kept, and unpre- 
tentious as one associates with the 
average American citizen of moderate 
means and ample culture. But from 
this quiet abode for many years has 
flowed a stream of princely benevolence, 
whose quickening influence has been 
felt throughout the length and breadth 
of Newton. And there are others of 
similar mind and spirit among those 
still living whose good works may be 
spoken of more openly in years to come. 

It is such men as these, not only at 
Newton Centre (which, however, has 
been very forward in all forms of be- 
neficence), but throughout the city, that 
make possible Newton’s noble philan- 
thropies, such as the splendidly equipped 
Newton Hospital, which successfully 
demonstrates the possible efficiency and 


wide usefulness of the comparatively 
small local hospital, the Newton District 
Nursing Association, the City Farm, 
the Associated Charities, the Rebecca 
Pomroy Home for Orphan Girls, the 
Mothers’ Rest Association, the Newton 
Home for Aged People, the Working 
Boys’ Home Industrial School, the 
Nonantum Boys’ Club, the Day Nurs- 
eries of Newton, and others. The most 
recent of these philanthropic activities 
is the generous proposal of one private 
citizen to bear the city’s share of the 
expense in the maintenance of an ele- 
mentary industrial school in co-operation 
with the State Industrial Commission. 

Historically, there is nothing particu- 
larly distinctive in the annals of Newton 
Centre. Its development belongs to the 
more recent period of suburban drift, 
and bears the usual stamp of such 
movements. 

The same is true of Newton Highlands, 
which occupies a beautifully diversified 
tract of country lying between Newton 
Centre and West Newton. It is a com- 
munity of delightful modern homes 
exhibiting every fashion in domestic 
architecture, from early colonial to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal style (if we may 
be so bold as to add to accepted archi- 
tectural nomenclature). 
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Auburndale, the next most southerly 
of the Newton communities, began life 
very early as a typical New England 
farming community. There were two 
of these early farmers whose energy and 
thrift lifted them into local prominence. 
One of these was the Bourne family, the 
other the Washbourne. They were men 
of quite a different stamp, and curivusly 
enough, the development of the two dis- 
tricts of Auburndale that occupy their 
respective farms has been along lines so 
diverse as to almost make two com- 
munities of the locality. Auburndale 
has passed through several booming 
operations, which have left their usual 
marks. Auburndale has survived them. 
It would survive almost anything. It 
is too beautiful to be seriously hurt 
by any possible spoilation. With its 
peaceful river frontage, low, rounded 
hills, and broad, green lawns, it will 
always attract the homeseeker who 
prizes natural beauty in the setting of his 
domestic shrine. At Auburndale is lo- 
cated the celebrated La Salle Seminary, 
whose remarkable success along its dis- 
tinctive lines of education is matter of 
national fame. 

Quite different from these communities 
are the two centers known as Newton 


Lower and Newton Upper Falls. Here 
the industrial development that at one 
time promised to characterize the whole 
of Newton has been predominant. The 
most prominent industry at the Upper 
Falls are the great Saco & Pettee Machine 
Shops, founded in 1832, and still in 
a prosperous and flourishing condition, 
shipping its products all over the world. 
At the Lower Falls the prominent in- 
dustry is the Crehore Paper Mills, es- 
tablished in 1825, and remaining in the 
same family ever since, a remar!able 
proof of sound business integrity and 
conservative management. 

On the very outskirts of Newton, 
bordering Brookline and occupying a 
region of romantic beauty, is the mar- 
velous and world-famed Chestnut Hill 
district of Newton, often referred to as 
the most beautiful suburban community 
in the world. It is so (to whatever 
extent it may be so) by virtue both of 
its natural beauty, which is characterized 
by sudden vistas of surprising extent and 
variety, and a certain rugged boldness 
in the natural contours of its hills and 
valleys, and also by the many costly 
homes that have been established there. 
It is in this part of Newton that a home 
has been recently purchased for the 
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venerable head of the Christian Science 
movement. 


The reader whose patience has been 
sufficient for the perusal thus far of this 
desultory and loosely descriptive account 
of these apparently diverse communities, 
may well ask how are so many neigh- 
borhoods of such a varied history and 
local quality welded together into a civic 
unity that is able to accomplish the mar- 
velous things that the city of Newton has 
done? The question is pertinent, and 
while its answer might be as various as the 
prevailing interest of the informant, I 
think that no true answer could be given 
that did not fall back on the personality 
of the men who have given freely of their 
time and thought to the civic interests of 
their home city. That and that alone 
is the real secret. 

Newton is a chartered city. The char- 


ter is not remarkable or in any respect 
revolutionary. While it has a few dis- 
tinctive features to which their respective 
advocates might attribute the unques- 
tionable success of its municipal ad- 
ministration; still, its main features 
do not differ from the usual American 
pattern, and Newton is a standing demon- 
stration that the ordinary city govern- 
ment form is perfectly capable of the 
highest achievement. Unquestionably, 
the chief danger of the form of adminis- 
tration is extravagance, arising from 
the multiplicity of departments, each 
ambitious for its own development. 
But if you have the right men in power 
there is no trouble; and if you have the 
wrong men in power what possible form 
of government can save the situation? 
Brookline is a town and does well. 
Newton is a city and does equally well, 
to say the least. The initial cost of 
Newton’s magnificent water system was 
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766,157.22, which was just $84,000 
less than the engineer’s estimate. What 
finer example of efficient administration 
could be deduced from any form of 
government? When the Boston and 
Worcester railway passed through the 
city, it was led to see its way clear to 
bear the entire cost of widening the street 
into a magnificent ninety-foot boulevard, 
pay the resulting land damages, and 
agree to care for the future lighting of 
its entire length. Such instances of wise 
and effective action, however, are not so 
conclusive as the perfect smoothness 
and efficiency of the public service from 
day to day,— the model school system, 
with its many advanced methods; the 
clean, dustless, noiseless streets, perfect 
drainage and sewerage, care of refuse, 
board of health supervision, policing, 
etc. It is these that tell the story. The 
problem is not one of form but of men. 
It is the problem of creating the right 


kind of local patriotism. Newton has 
somehow been able to do this, or, more 
accurately, it has persisted in Newton 
as an inheritance from the breadth and 
public spirit which characterized so many 
of its earlier citizens. There is un- 
doubtedly in all communities that subtle 
tendency to reproduce their own quality 
through the most diverse immigration 
and from generation to generation. A 
strong civic sense, broad, liberal, far- 
seeing, is the Newton quality which has 
characterized the place from the be- 
ginning, and characterizes it in a very 
notable degree to-day. Instances in 
point might easily be multiplied either 
from the past or the present. In view 
of such facts much current discussion 
of municipal problems seems almost 
mischievously idle. Municipal admin- 
istration is, now and always, simply the 
problem of the personal equation. 

But all this, important as it is, is only 
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the foundation, a foundation upon which 
rises the superstructure of cultured 
homes and social activities. It is behind 
the doors of these homes that the true 
Newton lies. 

As a residential city is sure to be, 
Newton is a city of many and prosperous 
churches. Their work is significant, be- 
neficent, vital. Newton is also a city of 
clubs,—clubs of all descriptions, organized 
invariably, according to their ‘‘ constitu- 
tions,’’ for ‘‘ social intercourse and mutual 
improvement.”’ The clubs are all right, 
but they are not the real Newton. With- 


in the home, in its privacy, its inde- 
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pendence, its hospitality, its breadth of 
sympathy is the true city. 

To discover that the people of Newton 
have given themselves to something 
other than the pursuit of wealth, one 
must enter these homes, with their 
treasures of art, their traditions and 
ideals. One longs for the space and the 
liberty to talk of these things, for, after 
all, it is the real story and the whole 
story. It is the end, the result, the 
finished product,— at least in so far as 
the true aim and purpose of our living 
can be found in any material and earthly 
thing. 


FORWARD AND BACKWARD 


By CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 


Oh, the trees, the trees by the river 
In the afterglow; 
Oh, the green trees all a-quiver, 
And the crimson trees a-shiver, 
In the wave below. 


Oh, ye green trees, swaying, swinging, 

Ye are Hope’s green trees; 
Through the greenness springing, springing, 
Oh, ye red trees clinging, clinging, 


Ye are Memories. 


Vie 


YOUNG, red-brown dog, a cross 

between a dachs and a village 

cur, with a muzzle much like that 
of a fox, ran up and down the sidewalk, 
and looked about anxiously on all sides. 
Now and then he stood still, lifting 
tentatively first one and then another of 
his freezing paws, trying to account top 
himself for the fact that he was lost. 

He remembered very well how he had 
passed the day, and then finally how he 
had come upon this unknown sidewalk. 

The day had begun in this way: his 
master, Luka Alexanderich, the joiner, 
had put on his hat, had taken some 
wooden thing or other that was covered 
with a red cloth, put it under his arm, 
and then called, ‘‘ Kaschtanka, come.”’ 

Now as this cross between a village 
cur and a dachs had heard the call he was 
under the joiner’s bench, where he had 
been asleep on the shavings; he came out, 
stretched his limbs dreamily, and then 
ran after his master; the customers of 
Luka Alexanderich lived terribly far 
away from him, so that several times be- 
fore he could reach them he had to stop 
at various taverns to refresh himself; 
Kaschtanka could remember his own bad 
conduct on the way; for joy that he had 
been taken out for a walk, he had sprung 
about and dashed barking after the horse 
car; he had run into various courtyards 
and tumbled about with other dogs; the 


joiner was always losing sight of him, 
then stopping and screaming after him 
in a rage. Once he had caught Kasch- 
tanka by the ear, pulled it, and spoken 
slowly and brokenly, ‘“ May — the — 
devil — take 

After Luka Alexanderich had ended 
the affairs with his customers he had 
dropped in for a moment to see his sister, 
and there he had taken a little breakfast. 
From his sister’s he had gone to see an 
acquaintance, a bookbinder; and from 
there into a tavern, and from the tavern 
to some of his gossips, and so on, and so 
on. In a word, as Kaschtanka had 
reached the unknown sidewalk it had 
begun to grow dark, and the joiner was 
as drunk as a fiddler. He shook his fist, 
sighed deeply, and muttered, ‘‘ In sin 
did my mother conceive me; sin, and 
nothing but sin. Now we go walking 
about, Kaschtanka, looking at the lamp 
post, and when we are dead— we shall 
roast in hell.’’ 

But again he fell into a good humor, 
and called Kaschtanka to him and said, 
“Thou, Kaschtanka, art only an insect, 
and nothing else. In comparison with 
us men you are just as,— just the same 
as a carpenter compared with a joiner.” 

Suddenly, as he was speaking with the 
dog, the sound of music was heard. 
Kaschtanka glanced about and saw a 
whole regiment of soldiers just coming 
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toward him. As he never could bear 
music on account of his nerves he began 
to leap about and to howl. But to his 
great surprise the joiner was not in the 
least frightened; he neither howled nor 
barked nor made the least protest, but 
just stood fast and saluted, laying his 
five fingers on the side of his cap and 
grinning all over his face. 

As Kaschtanka saw that his master 
never thought of protesting he howled 
all the louder himself, and dashed excit- 
edly across to the other sidewalk. 

As he came to himself again the music 
had ended and the regiment gone past. 
He ran across the street again to the place 
where he had left his master, but see 
there! — the joiner was gone! Kasch- 
tanka rushed up and down, ran again 
across the street, but apparently the 
joiner had sunk through the earth. 
Then Kaschtanka began to sniff along 
the sidewalk in the hope of recognizing 
the footsteps of his master, but shortly 
before that some ruffian or other had 
passed that way wearing rubber galoshes, 
and now all his sense of smell was mixed 
with the odor of rubber. To smell any- 
thing else out of that was impossible. 

When it was altogether dark, terror 
and fear came upon the dog. He pressed 
close to a house door and began to weep 
bitterly. The walk with Luka Alex- 
anderich, that had lasted the whole day 
long, had fatigued him; his ears and his 
paws were freezing, and, moreover, he 
was terribly hungry. Only twice during 
the day he had anything to eat; at the 
bookbinder’s he had found a little mouldy 
paste, and in one of the taverns a skin 
of a sausage,— that was all. If Kasch- 
tanka had been a man he would surely 
have thought, “ No; in this way I can 
live no longer. I must kill myself.”’ 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 


But Kaschtanka thought of nothing 
at all; he only wept. As the soft, sticky 
snow had covered his head and back, and 
as he was half asleep on the doorstep, the 
creaking house door suddenly opened 
and hit Kaschtanka in the back. Kasch- 
tanka sprang up. From the open door 
a man stepped out; plainly he belonged 
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to the category of customers. As Kasch- 
tanka cried out and stumbled under the 
stranger's feet it was impossible to 
escape his notice. He bent down over 
Kaschtanka, and asked, “ Little dog, 


where did you come from? Did I hurt 
you? Oh, my poor fellow! My poor 
doggie! Now don’t be angry. Pardon!”’ 


Kaschtanka glanced through the snow- 
flakes that clung about his eyes, and saw 
a little globous man with a high hat and 
a fur coat, with a well-shaved face that 
seemed a little swollen. 

What are you crying about he went 
on, stroking the snow from Kaschtanka’s 
back with one finger. ‘‘ Where’s your 
master, then? Ha! Have you indeed 
lost yourself? Ah, you poor doggie! 
But what are we to do with you?”’ 

Kaschtanka, having recognized a 
warm, friendly tone in the stranger's 
voice, began to lick his hand and to whim- 
per more heartbreakingly than ever. 

“ All the same you're a fine, funny 
fellow,” said the stranger, pure fox 
terrier. H'm,— what else is there to do? 
Come along, then. Perhaps one can make 
some use of you. Nowthen,clk! Clk!” 
He clucked with his tongue, and with his 
hand made a sign that could only mean: 
“Come along.”’ Kaschtanka followed. 

Half an hour later he sat on the floor 
of a great, light room, and with his head 
on one side, glanced in affectionate 
curiosity up at the stranger who sat 
eating at a table. The stranger ate, and 
now and then threw something to the 
dog. First he gave him bread and then 
a cheese rind, then a chicken bone, and 
finally the half of a tart; and in hot 
hunger Kaschtanka had gobbled all so 
quickly that not once could he distin- 
guish the taste of anything, and the more 
he ate the stronger grew his hunger. 

“ Humph! Look here, my man, your 
last master does not seem to have over- 
fed you.”” This from the stranger when 
he saw how eagerly and greedily the dog 
swallowed everything at a gulp. ‘ And 
how thin you are, skin and bones.” 
Kaschtanka ate much but was not satis- 
fied, rather from all he had eaten he had 
only a feeling as of drunkenness. After 
the supper he lay down in the middle of 
the floor, stretched out his paws, and 
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while a sweet fatigue mastered his body, 
he wagged his tail in a friendly way. 
Meanwhile his new master leaned back 
in an armchair and smoked a cigar. 

Kaschtanka went on wagging his tail, 
while in his mind he weighed the ques- 
tion: where was it best to be with the 
stranger or with the joiner? With the 
stranger the furnishings are poor and 
ugly; except the armchair and a divan, 
carpets and a lamp, he has nothing at all, 
and the room seems empty; while with 
the joiner all the room was chuck full 
of things; there was a table, and the 
joiner’s bench, a pile of sawdust, planes, 
chisels, saws, hammers, a sparrow in a 
cage, a large bucket. And with the 
stranger it doesn’t smell of anything, 
while with the joiner there was a perfect 
fog in the room all full of the most wonder- 
ful odor of glue, shavings, and varnish, 
all to delight the nose. But on the other 
hand, with the stranger there is an im- 
portant advantage; with him there is 
much to eat, and— give the devil his 
due — all the time that Kaschtanka had 
sat by the table, not once had he struck 
Kaschtanka or stamped with his foot 
and cried, ‘‘ May — the — devil — take 
you 

As soon as the new master had finished 
smoking he went out, but in a minute he 
returned with a cushion in his hand. 

“Here, you, little dog, come here,” 
he said, as he laid the cushion in the corner. 
‘There, go to sleep!’’ Thereupon he 
extinguished the light and went out. 
Kaschtanka stretched himself on the 
cushion and shut his eyes. From the 
street came the sound of barking, and 
Kaschtanka would have replied to it, but 
suddenly, all unexpectedly, a feeling of 
homesickness came over him. He thought 
of Luka Alexanderich, of his son, Ted- 
juschka, of the dear little place under the 
joiner’s bench,— he thought of the long 
winter evenings, while the joiner planed 
boards or read the newspaper aloud, 
how Tedjuschka usually played with him. 
He would pull him by the hind paws out 
from under the bench, and go through 
such tricks with him that Kaschtanka 
saw stars and afterwards was lame in all 
his limbs. Kaschtanka had to walk on 


his hind legs, and then Tedjuschka would 
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‘‘ ring the bell,” that is to say, he would 
pull Kaschtanka’s tail until the poor dog 
began to bark and howl. Then he would 
put snuff on his nose, etc., etc., but 
especially painful to poor Kaschtanka 
was the trick with the cord and the meat. 
Tedjuschka would tie a tough piece of 
meat to the end of the cord and when 
Kaschtanka had swallowed it — hup! 
out of his stomach it was pulled again 
amidst bursts of laughter. And the 
more vivid were these recollections, the 
sadder and the louder grew Kaschtanka’s 
whimpering. But soon his homesickness 
was conquered by fatigue and warmth. 
Kaschtanka fell asleep. Dogs began 
to chase through his dreams, and 
among others there ran a shaggy old 
poodle with the sore eyes and a great 
bunch of hair on his muzzle that he had 
seen that day in the street. And see 
there! Tedjuschka was chasing him with 
a coiselin his hand. Then suddenly 
Tedjuschka himself seemed covered all 
over with shaggy bunches of hair, and 
all at once he stood before Kaschtanka. 
He and Kaschtanka smelt kindly of each 
other, and then both of them ran out into 
the street. 


A NEW AND VERY PLEASANT ACQUAIN- 
TANCE 


As Kaschtanka awoke it was light, 
and up from the street came such noise 
as only comes by day. Nobody was in 
the room. Kaschtanka stretched him- 
self, yawned, and gloomy and distrustful, 
walked about the room. He smelled 
all the corners, but found nothing of in- 
terest. Besides the door that led into 
the anteroom there was another door. 
After considering a little Kaschtanka 
scratched with both paws at this second 
door, and as it opened he stepped into 
the next room. There, in a bed, rolled 
in a blanket, was a customer asleep; but 
soon Kaschtanka recognized him; it 
was the stranger of the evening before. 

“G-r-r-,” he snarled in the first 
instant, but at once he remembered the 
good supper, so he began to wag his tail 
and sniff about. He smelled at the 
clothes and boots of the stranger, and 
found in them a strong odor of horses. 
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From the bedroom there was another 
door leading somewhere, and as it was 
closed, Kaschtanka_ scratched and 
pressed against it till it yielded, and he 
was at once aware of a remarkable and 
very suspicious smell. With the pre- 
monition of an unpleasant meeting, 
Kaschtanka snarling and glancing about, 
cautiously stepped into a small room 
with a dirty carpet on the floor — and — 
leaped back, scared to death. Some- 
thing fearful and unexpected had met 
his glance. With head sunk to ground 
and wings opened wide, a gray gander 
steered itself at him,, hissing as it came. 
A little apart from the gander a large 
white tomcat lay onacushion. As soon 
as this one saw Kaschtanka, he sprang 
up, raised his back, lashed his tail, 
bushed up his hair, and began to hiss 
and spit as loud as the gander. The dog 
was terribly frightened, but as he would 
not have his fear noticed, he began to 
bark and rushed at the cat. The cat 
shot its back up still higher and gave 
Kaschtanka a blow on the head with a 
forepaw. ‘Kaschtanka sprang back, bent 
down, and with his muzzle pointed at the 
tomeat broke out into a ringing, whim- 
pering bark. In the same instant the 
gander stepped softly behind Kaschtanka 
and hacked him very painfully in the 
back. Kaschtanka sprang up and threw 
himself at the gander. 

‘“What’s up here?” cried a_ loud, 
angry voice, and the stranger, in a dress- 
ing gown, came in with a cigar between 
his teeth. ‘‘ What’s the meaning of 
this? To your places! ”’ 

He went up to the tomcat, scratched 
his back, and said, ‘‘ Theodore, what is 
this? a row? O*, you old rascal, lie 
down!” Then turning to the gander, 
he cried, ‘‘ Mr. Jones, to your place! ”’ 
The tomeat obediently lay down on his 
cushion and closed his eyes. Judging 
from the expression of his nose and his 
moustache he seemed dissatisfied with 
himself for being excited and quarreling. 
Kaschtanka still whined, sore offended, 
and the gander put out his long neck and 
began to tell something, perceptibly very 
convincing but extremely unintelligible. 

‘ All right, all right,’”’ yawned the man, 
‘but you must learn to agree with each 
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other.”” He stroked Kaschtanka and 
continued, ‘“‘And you, Brownie, you 
needn’t be afraid; these are all good 
fellows and would not hurt any one. 
But, by the way, what is one to call you? 
Without a name you can’t stay with us, 
my dear.’’ The stranger thought for an 
instant, and then said, ‘“‘ So,— you shall 
be called Aunty. Yes, Aunty; do you 
understand? Aunty.’’ And repeating 
the word ‘ Aunty” several times he 
went out. 

Kaschtanka sat down and began to 
take notes. The tomcat lay motionless 
on the cushion and pretended to sleep. 
The gander with his head still extended, 


‘ changing from one foot to another, went 


on without interruption, rapidly and 
persuasively, to tell about something. 
He seemed to be an exceedingly clever 
gander, and after each long tirade he 
stepped backwards a pace as if in aston- 
ishment and admiration of his own 
eloquence. After Kaschtanka had given 
ear to him for a long time, he made an- 
swer, ‘‘G-r-r-,”” and began to snuffle 
about in the corners. In one of them 
was a small trough in which Kaschtanka 
found mashed peas and softened bread 
crusts. He tried the peas, but did not 
like ti em; t! en the bread crusts, and be- 
gan to eat. The gander was not at all 
offended that a strange dog should eat up 
his food; on the contrary, he began to 
talk still more persuasively, and to show 
his confidence he stepped forward to 
the trough and ate some peas himself. 


BLUE WONDERS 


Somewhat later the stranger came into 
the room again bringing a curious thing 
that looked something like a gallows. 
On the cross beam of this gallows hung 
a bell, and there was also a pistol fastened 
to it, and from each of these things a cord 
was hanging. The stranger placed the 
gallows in the middle of the room, 
fumbled a long time with the cords, and 
then said, ‘‘ Mr. Jones, I beg you.”” The 
gander stepped forward and stood in an 
expectant manner. Now,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘ let us begin at the beginning. 
Bend forward first and make a courtesy 
—quick!’’ Mr. Jones stuck forward his 
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head, nodded from side to side, and 
scratched with one foot. 

‘‘ So — bravo, now die!” The gander 
lay down on his back, and stuck up both 
feet. After the stranger had made him 
go through several similar unimportant 
tricks, he suddenly pressed his hands tu 
his head, and while an expression of 
fearful horror spread over his face, he 
cried, ‘Help! Fire! It burns! Fire!”’ 

Mr. Jones ran quickly to the gallows, 
grasped one of the cords in his beak and 
began to ring the bell. The stranger 
was quite pleased; he stroked the gander 
on the back, and said, ‘“‘ Bravo, Mr. 
Jones. Now imagine, if you please, that 
you are a jeweler, and are dealing in gold 
and precious stones. Imagine still fur- 
ther that thieves came into your shop. 
What would you do in such a case?”’ 
The gander caught the other cord in his 
beak and pulled at it, whereupon a 
deafening shot was fired. Kaschtanka 
was greatly pleased with the bell ringing, 
and when the shot went off he was so 
delighted that he ran around the gallows 
and began to bark. 

“ Aunty, to your place!’”’ cried the 
stranger. ‘“‘Shut your mouth.” But 
Mr. Jones’s work did not end with the 
shooting. For a whole hour longer the 
stranger drove him around the room with 
a long whip whereby he had to leap over 
hurdles and spring through hoops and 
rear himself,— that is, he had to sit up 
on his tail and wobble his feet. Kasch- 
tanka never took his eyes from Mr. Jones 
for an instant; he squealed for pleasure, 
and several times he ran after him, 
barking aloud. After both teacher and 
pupil were tired out, the stranger wiped 
the sweat from his brow, and cried, 
‘ Marie, bring in Mrs. O’Grunter! ”’ 

At once there was the sound of grunt- 
ing. Kaschtanka began to snarl, put 
on an extremely courageous bearing, but 
for any emergency he came nearer to the 
stranger. The door was opened, and an 
old woman looked in, said something, and 
then let in an ugly black sow. Without 
paying the least heed to Kaschtanka’s 
snarling, the sow lifted up her snout and 
grunted serenely. She seemed extremely 
rejoiced to see her master, Mr. Jones, 
and the tomcat again. As she ap- 
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proached Theodore she poked him kindly 
in the belly with her snout, and then 
began a conversation about something 
or other with the gander, and from the 
tones of her voice and the twitching of 
her little tail, one could observe great 
goodhumor. Kaschtanka understood at 
once that it was quite needless to bark 
and snarl at such a personage. 

The man pushed the gallows aside and 
cried, ‘“‘ Theodore, I beg you!” The 
tomcat raised himself, extended his 
body sleepily, and approached the sow 
unwillingly, just as if he were doing 
somebody a great favor. ‘Now we 
shall begin with the Egyptian pyramid,” 
said the man. He explained something 
or other extensively, and at last gave the 
command, ‘‘ One — two — three ——.”’ 
At the word “ three ’’’ Mr. Jones flapped 
his wings and sprang onto the sow’s 
back. As, after balancing himself with 
neck and wings, he found a sure foothold 
on the sow’s back. Theodore 
began, lazily and sleepily, with manifested 
carelessness, and an expression that 
marked his conteynpt for such feats,— 
yes, slowly he began to climb up, and 
unwillingly he sat upon the gander’s back, 
—and there you had what the stranger 
called an Egyptian pyramid.’’” Kasch- 
tanka squeaked for pleasure. At that 
instant the tomcat yawned, lost his bal- 
ance and fell down from the gander’s 
back. Mr. Jones yawned and fell down 
also. The stranger began to cry out and 
to beat with his arms and to explain 
something all over again. After he had 
plagued himself for an hour with the 
pyramid, the indefatigable man began to 
teach Mr. Jones to ride on the tomcat’s 
back; to teach the cat to hold a pipe in 
his mouth, and so on and so on. The 
instructions came to an end at last, the 
stranger wiped the sweat from his brow, 
Theodore sneezed contemptuously, lay 
down on his cushion and closed his eyes; 
Mr. Jones went to his trough, and the 
sow was led out by the old woman. 
Thanks to such a crowd of new impres- 
sions, the day passed unnoticed. In the 


evening Kaschtanka with his cushion 
was quartered in the little room with the 
dirty carpet, and passed the night in 
company with Mr. Jones and Theodore. 
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GENIUS! GENIUS! 


A month passed by. Already Kasch- 
tanka was used to getting a good dinner 
and to being named Aunty. Also he 
was used to the stranger and to his new 
acquaintances. Life passed without the 
least disturbance. 

Each day began in the same manner. 
Usually Mr. Jones waked first, and then 
came directly to Kaschtanka or to 
Theodore, stuck forward his head and 
began to relate something warmly and 
convincingly, but as ever, unintelligibly. 
Afterwards he would raise his head and 
give vent to a long monologue. In the 
first days Kaschtanka had believed that 
he talked so much because he was so 
clever, but after a while he lost all respect 
for the gander; and whenever Mr. Jones 
came up to him and began with his long 
discourses, he did not wag his tail any 
more; on the contrary he maltreated him, 
taking him for an annoying gossip, who 
never let anybody in peace, and so, 
not at all embarrassed, Kaschtanka 
answered, “‘ G-r-r-.”’ 

On the other hand, Theodore was quite 
a different gentleman. When he awoke 
he never said a word, never moved,— did 
not even open his eyes; in fact, he would 
have liked best never to have awakened 
at all, for apparently life seemed to him 
very little desirable. Nothing interested 
him; towards everything he showed 
himself careless and indifferent; he de- 
spised everything, and even when eating 


_ his savory dinner, sneezed as if it filled 


him with disgust. ! 

As soon as Kaschtanka awoke he used 
to make a round of the room and snuffle 
in all the corners. Only he and the tom- 
cat had the right of going about in the 
other rooms; the gander, on the contrary, 
had not the privilege of leaving the room 
with the dirty carpet, and Mrs. O’Grunter 
dwelt in a stall somewhere in the court- 
yard, and only appeared in the little 
room during the lessons. 

The man waked somewhat late, and as 
soon as he had taken his tea he began 
directly with the lessons. Every day the 
gallows, the whip, the hoops, and the 
hurdles were brought into the room, 
and every day the same tricks were 
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practised. The instruction lasted from 
three to four hours, so that Theodore was 
often so weary that he staggered like a 
drunken man. Mr. Jones would open 
his beak and breathe like a bellows, and 
the man became red in the face and 
could not keep his forehead dry. 

The instruction and the dinner made 
the days very interesting, but the even- 
ings passed somewhat tediously, for the 
man went off somewhere and took the 
tomcat and the ganderwithhim. Kasch- 
tanka, who remained alone in the house, 
used then to stretch himself out on a 
cushion and give himself over to melan- 
cholia. Unnoticed and gradually, as 
the darkness filled the room, sadness 
would steal over him. The beginning 
was that the dog lost all his pleasure in 
running about the room, in barking and 
eating. Then to his phantasy appeared 
two vague figures, half animal and half 
human ; they had dear, sympathetic, but 
incomprehensive faces. When they ap- 
peared Kaschtanka wagged his tail, and 
it seemed to him as if somewhere and 
somewhen he had known and loved them, 
and as soon as he fell asleep he perceived 
the pleasant aroma of glue, shavings, 
and varnish which streamed forth from 
these figures. 

When he had grown quite used to this 
new life, and had changed from a lean, 
bony street cur into a fat, well cared for 
dog, it happened one day that the man 
stroked and patted him, and _ said, 
‘*Well, Aunty, now it is time to go to 
work. I shall make an artist of you. 
Will you become an artist? ”’ 

And so he began to instruct the dog 
in all possible sciences. In the first 
hour Kaschtanka learned to sit up and 
to walk on his hind feet. In the second 
hour he had to stand on his hind feet 
and spring up after a piece of sugar that 
the master held high over his head. 
Then in the next lesson he learned to 
dance, to spring through hoops, to how! 
musically, to ring the bell, and to fire 
the pistol ; and after a month he was able 
to act as substitute for Theodore in the 
‘‘Egyptian pyramid.”’ He was fain to 
learn everything and was well content 
with his own progress. Torun ina circle 
with his tongue hanging out, while his 
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master held him by a cord; to spring 
through hoops, and to ride on old 
Theodore’s back,—all this gave him 
especial delight. Each successfully per- 
formed trick was accompanied by his 
enthusiastic barking, while his master 
stood astonished and equally enthusiastic 
and pleased, rubbed his hands, saying, 
‘“‘A genius! A genius! An undoubtable 
genius! You will be an extraordinary 
success! ”’ 

Kaschtanka became so used to the 
word “genius,” that each time his 
master pronounced it he sprang up and 
looked about as if he had heard his own 
name called. 


AN UNQUIET NIGHT 


Kaschtanka wasdreaming. The house 
porter was chasing him with a broom 
towards The fear awoke him. All 
was dark in the little room, dark and sul- 
try. The fleas began to molest him. 
Formerly Kaschtanka had never feared 
the darkness, but now, he knew not why, 
it seemed so eerie that he wanted to bark. 
In the next room the man was breathing 
heavily, and he could hear the sow 
grunting outside in the stall. Then all 
was still again. When one thinks of 
eating, it calms the trouble at the heart, 
so that Kaschtanka began to think of 
that. The day before he had stolen a 
chicken’s leg from Theodore and had 
hidden it between the wardrobe and the 
wall where cobwebs and dust lay thick. 
It would do no harm if he should go 
there again, now, and convince himself 
whether this leg was still there or not. 
It would not be impossible that the man 
had found and eaten it. But before 
morning one dare not leave the little 
room; that was a rule of the house. 
Kaschtanka closed his eyes so as to fall 
asleep again as soon as possible, for he 
knew from experience that the sooner 
one sleeps, the sooner the morning will 
come. But suddenly quite near him a 
strange cry made him tremble and spring 
up. It was Mr. Jones, and his cry was 
not gossipy and persuasive, as usual, but 
wild, piercing, and unnatural, like the 
creaking of a rusty hinge. Without 


being able to see or comprehend any- 
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thing in the darkness, Kaschtanka’s 
fear increased, and he snarled ‘‘ G-r-r-.’’ 

A little time passed, long enough for 
one to knaw a good bone, and the cry 
was not repeated. Kaschtanka gradually - 
tranquilized himself, and was falling to 
sleep again. He dreamed of two large 
black dogs; they were greedily eating 
out of a large trough, kitchen refuse, 
it seemed to be, and a white steam and a 
pleasant odor came from it. Now and 
then the two dogs looked around at 
Kaschtanka, bared their teeth and 
snarled, ‘‘ Nothing for you!”’ But out 
of the house came a peasant in a fur coat 
and drove away the dogs, with a long 
whip. Kaschtanka went up to the trough 
and began to eat, but no sooner had the 
peasant disappeared into the house, than 
the two dogs came barking back and 
dashed at Kaschtanka, and suddenly 
there came again that piercing scream, 

**K-he! K-he! K-he!’’ cried Mr. Jones, 

Kaschtanka awoke, sprang up, and 
without leaving his cushion he broke out 
into a howling bark. It seemed to him 
now that it was not Mr. Jones who 
screamed but somebody else — some 
stranger, and there! — the sow began to 
grunt again in the stall. But already 
you could hear the slithering of slippers 
on the floor, and the man in a dressing 
gown appeared withalamp. The shining 
glimmer began to hop about on the dirty 
carpet and on the ceiling, and the dark- 
ness was driven away. Kaschtanka saw 
that there was no strange person in the 
room. Mr. Jones was sitting on the 
floor wideawake. His wings were ex- 
tended and his beak was wide open, and 
altogether he looked as if he were very 
tired and wanted to drink. Old Theo- 
dore also was awake; he, too, had been 
scared by the cry. ‘‘ Mr. Jones, what 
ails you? ’’ asked the man of the gander. 
‘* What are you crying for? are you ill? ”’ 

The gander said nothing. The man 
felt of his neck, stroked his back, and 
said, ‘‘ You're a funny fellow ; won’t sleep 
yourself nor let others sleep.’’ As the 
man went out with the lamp it was all 
dark again. Kaschtanka became very 
uneasy. The gander cried no more, but 
again Kaschtanka had the feeling that 
there was some strange person in the 
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room, and mostly was he troubled be- 
cause one could not bite that person, for 
it was invisible and had no form. And 
Kaschtanka had the premonition of some 
evil that was surely going to happen 
that night. Theodore, too, was anxious; 
Kaschtanka could hear how he moved 
about on his cushion, shook his head and 
yawned. Somewhere in the street some 
one was knocking at a door, and in the 
stall the sow was still grunting. Kasch- 
tanka could bear it no longer, he stretched 
out his forepaws, laid his head upon them 
and began to howl. In the knocking at 
the door, in the sow’s grunting,— why 


could she not sleep? —in the darkness 


and silence, as also in the cry of the 
gander, there seemed to him to be some- 
thing infinitely sad and terrible. Every- 
where and in every one there was a strange 
anxiety, but whence came it? Who was 
this strange being in the room that one 
could not see? Nearby Kaschtanka two 
dim, green lights were glimmering. That 
was Theodore, who for the first time in 
all their long acquaintance, had of his 
own accord come near to Kaschtanka. 


What did he want? Kaschtanka licked 


his paws and without asking why he 
had come, began to how! softly. 

‘* K-he! ”’ screamed the gander, K-lie! 
he!” 

Again the door opened, and again the 
man came in witha light. Mr. Jones lay 
in the same position, with open beak and 
extended wings. His eyes were closed. 

‘* Mr. Jones,”’ cried the man. 

The gander did not move. The man 
sat down before him on the floor, looked 
at him for a moment, and said, ‘‘ Jones, 
Jones, what is this? are you — dying? 
Ah, now I remember,”’ he cried, taking 
his head in his hands, ‘‘ now I know what 
it is. This is because the horse stepped 
on you to-day. O my God! O my 
God!”’ Kaschtanka could not under- 
stand the man’s words, but he saw painly 
in his face that he too awaited some- 
thing fearful. He extended his nose 
towards the dark window into which it 
seemed that some strange person was 
looking, and again he began to howl. 

‘“‘Oh, Aunty, Aunty, he is dying,”’ said 
the man, clasping his hands together 
‘*Yes, yes, he is dying. To you, my 


friends, in this room, death has come. 
What are we to do now? ”’ 

Pale and excited, sighing and shaking 
his head, the man went back to his room. 
Kaschtanka, who feared to remain in the 
dark, followed him. 

The man sat down on his bed, saying 
over and over again, ‘‘ My God, what 
shallIdo?’’ Kaschtanka rubbed against 
his legs, unable to understand why he 
himself and all the others were so sad 
and so anxious, and he tried to guess 
it from the movements of the man. 
Theodore, who so seldom left his cushion, 
came also into the bedroom, and also be- 
gan to rub against the man’s legs; he 
shook his head nervously as if he would 
shake all the gloomy thoughts out of it, 
and he looked suspiciously under the bed. 

The man took a little plate, poured 
some water into it from the water 
pitcher, and returned to the gander. 
But Mr. Jones never stirred nor even 
opened his eyes. The man pressed the 
gander’s beak into the water; the gander 
did not drink, he only spread out his 
wings still wider and his head lay lan- 
guidly on the plate. 

‘“‘ There is nothing more to do,”’ sighed 
the man, “it’s all over; poor Mr. Jones 
is dead!”’ And glancing drops of water 
rippled down his cheeks, as one may see 
them when it is raining on the window- 
pane. Without comprehending the sig- 
nificance of the event, Kaschtanka and 
Theodore pressed closely to the man, 
glancing with terror at the gander. 
“Oh, my poor, poor Jones,” said the 
man, sadly sighing; ‘‘ and I had hoped to 
take you with me into the country, to 
walk together with you in the green 
meadows. Oh, my poor, dear fellow- 
creature! my brave comrade! and now 
you are gone! how shall I ever get on 
without you? ”’ 

Kaschtanka believed that the same 
thing was going to happen to him, that 
all at once, who knew why? his eyes 
would close, his paws extend, and his 
teeth be exposed, and that then every- 
body would look at him with horror. 
Likewise in Theodore’s head similar 
thoughts began to gather. Never before 
was the tomcat so gloomy and sad as now. 


The day began to break, and that 
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invisible stranger who had so frightened 
Kaschtanka left the room. When it 
was completely light the house porter 
came, took the gander by the feet and 
carried it away somewhere; soon after 
the old woman came and carried out 
the trough. 

Kaschtanka went into the bedroom and 
lookedjbehind the wardrobe. The man 
had not eaten the chicken leg; there it lay 
still in the same place among the dust 
and cobwebs. Kaschtanka did not even 
smell of the chicken leg, he crept under 
the divan, lay down there, and in a 
shrill voice began to howl, “ U-hu-u- 

FIASCO 


One fine evening the man came into the 
room with the dirty carpet, and rubbing 
his hands he said, ‘“ Well 

He would say something more but let 
it go and went out again. Kaschtanka 
who during the lessons had learned to 
understand something of the teacher’s 
movements and expressions, guessed 
now that he was preoccupied, and even 
angry, as it seemed. Soon afterwards 
the man came back and said, “I shall 
take Aunty and Theodore with me to- 
night. You, Aunty, shall replace the 
late Mr. Jones in the Egyptian pyramid! 
The devil take it! nothing is ready, noth- 
ing studied, only a few rehearsals; it 
will be a fiasco, sure enough.”” Then he 
went out and came back directly in a 
fur coat and a high hat. He went up to 
the cat, caught it by the forepaws, 
lifted him up and hid him away in his 
breast under his fur coat, whereby Theo- 
dore seemed very indifferent and did not 
take the trouble of opening his eyes. 
To him it was apparently just the same 
whether he lay or was lifted up by the 
paws,— whether he dozed on his cushion 
or rested under the fur coat on his mas- 
ter’s breast. 

‘‘Come along, Aunty,’’ said the man. 

Without understanding aything at all, 
Kaschtanka followed, wagging his tail. 
A moment later he sat in a sleigh at the 
man’s feet and heard him mutter, 
shaking with cold and excitement, “‘ It 
willbe a fiasco, sure as fate! ”’ 

The sleigh stopped before a large, 
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queer house that looked like an over- 
turned soup plate. The entry way to 
this house, which had three glass doors, 
was lit up by a dozen lanterns. The 
entry way was crowded with people, the 
doors opened and swallowed them like 
great jaws. People enough there were, 
and horses too came up, but there were no 
dogs to be seen. The man took Kasch- 
tanka under his arm and tucked him 
under his arm with Theodore; there it 
was dark and suffocating, but warm. 
For an instant two green sparks glim- 
mered — that was the tomcat who was 
disturbed by Kaschtanka’s hard, cold 
paws. Heonly opened hiseyes. Kasch- 
tanka licked one of his ears that was 
at hand, and then wishing to settle him- 
self as comfortably as possible, began to 
move uneasily here and there, whereby 
Theodore was much molested by Kasch- 
tanka’s cold paws. During this occupa- 
tion he stuck out his head inadvertently, 
began at once to snarl, and dived back 
quickly under the coat. He thought he 
had seen an immense, badly lighted room 
all full of people, and from certain com- 
partments, fronted with iron bars, which 
lined two sides of the room, fearfully 
ugly faces were poking out; some of them 
seemed to be horses’ heads, others had 
horns; others again had long ears; one 
inordinately large and ugly face had a 
great tail instead of a nose, and it had 
two tremendous, well-gnawed bones pro- 
truding from its jaws; — brrr! 

The tomcat mewed hoarsely” under 
Kaschtanka’s paws, but at the same 
instant the fur coat opened, and the man 
said, ‘‘ Hop!’’ and Theodore and Kasch- 
tanka sprang to the floor. They found 
themselves in a little room with gray 
board partition walls. Beside a table 
with a looking glass on it, a stool, and 
various clouts and cloths hanging in a 
corner; there was no furniture, and in- 
stead of a lamp or a candle there was a 
bright, fan-shaped flame flaring at the 
end of a little tube that was stuck into 
the wall. Theodore licked his fur where 
Kaschtanka had rumpled it, went under 
the stool, and lay down. The man, still 
rubbing his hands excitedly, began to 
undress himself; he took off all his 
clothes, just as he used to do at home 
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before lying down in the bed under the 
woolen coverlet off. He took everything 
except his underclothes, sat down on the 
stool before the looking glass, and began 
to perform some very strange things with 
himself. First he put on a queer wig; 
it had a bald spot with two locks of hair 
that stood up at the sides like horns; 
then he smeared all his face with some- 
thing white, and then on this surface he 
painted eyebrows, moustache, and red 
cheeks. But even then the joke was not 
ended. After he had smudged his face 
and his neck in this manner, be began to 
put on quite a strange, nonsensical 
costume, such as, neither in the house 
nor on the street, Kaschtanka had ever 
seen before. Just imagine for a moment, 
incredibly wide trousers made of cotton 
with large flowers painted all over them, 
such stuff as poor people might use for 
curtains or for chair covers — trousers 
that reached way up to the armpits! 
with one leg brown and the other light 
yellow. 

Well, after he had sunk into this gar- 
ment, he put on a cotton jacket with 
a wide pink collar, and a large gilt star 
on the back, then he put on stockings 
of different colors, and green shoes, all 
the colors in the rainbow seemed to flash 
before Kaschtanka’s eyes and through 
his soul. From this white-faced, sack- 
shaped figure he could still smell his 
master. Also the voice was the same that 
he knew. Still there were instants when 
doubts assailed him, and then from this 
variegated figure he was ready to run 
away barking. The new place, the 
fan-shaped flame, the strange odors, and 
this unaccountable metamorphosis which 
had happened to his master, all this pro- 
duced a vague fear in Kaschtanka, and 
also a premonition that he was about to 
see something fearful—such as that 
great horror with a tail instead of a nose. 
And besides all this, somewhere in the 
distance behind the wall he could hear 
that detested music, and from time to 
time came an inexplicable sound of 
roaring —from man or animals, who 
could tell? One thing only pacified 
Kaschtanka; it was Theodore’s im- 


perturbable tranquility; he slumbered 
peacefully under the stool and did not 
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even open his eyes when it was moved 
about. 

A man with a frock coat and white 
vest looked into the room and said, 
Miss Arabella is just coming on and 
you come next.’”’ The man made no 
answer. He pulled out asmall chest from 
under the table and then sat down to 
wait. By his lips and his hands one could 
see that he was excited, and Kaschtanka 
could hear how quickly he breathed. 

“Mr. George, if you please.” This 
was called by somebody outside the 
door. The man stood up, crossed him- 
self three times, then he took Theodore 
from under the stool and stuck him into 
the chest. ‘‘Come, Aunty,” he said, 
very softly. Kaschtanka came up quite 
without understanding the least thing 
of all this. The man kissed him on the 
head and put him into the chest along 
with Theodore, then all was dark. 
Kaschtanka trampled about on the cat, 
scratched the sides of the box, but from 
great fear was not able to utter a sound, 
and all the time the chest went shaking 
and trembling as if it were floating on 
the sea. 

‘Here we are!’”’ cried the man, quite 
loud, “‘ here we are.’”’ After this cry 
Kaschtanka felt that the chest was set 
down onto something hard, and the 
shaking stopped. Then a great noise 
of roaring and clapping was heard. 
Perhaps this noise came from that 
horror with a tail instead of a nose; it 
roared and laughed so loud that the lock 
of the chest vibrated. In answer to this 
roaring the man set up a shrill, piercing 
laugh. At home he had never laughed 
like that. ‘‘ Ha!” he cried, trying to 
overcome the roaring, ‘‘ Ha! ladies and 
gentlemen, I have just come from the 
station! My grandmother has kicked 
the bucket at last and left me an inheri- 
tance. In this chest there is something 
very heavy, apparently gold. Ha! ha! 
what if I should find a million in it! but 
let us open it and see.”’ 

The lock of the chest creaked. A daz- 
zling light made Kaschtanka blink. He 
strang from the chest, and deafened by 
the roaring began to run in a circle around 
his master, barking as loud as he could. 
“Ha!” screamed the man, “ Uncle 
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Theodore; estimable Aunty! Oh, 
deuce take you, my dear relatives! ”’ 

He threw himself down on the sand, 
grasped Kaschtanka and Theodore and 
began to hug them. While he crushed 
them in his arms, Kaschtanka threw a 
hurried glance around this new world 
into which his fate had brought him, 
and for an instant he was rigid with 
astonishment and delight; quite over- 
whelmed by the splendors which met his 
glance. Then he struggled free from 
his master’s embrace, and moved by the 
intensity of the impressions he began to 
whirl around in the same place like a top. 
This new world was immense and blazing 
with light. Wherever he glanced, from 
the ground to the roof, every place, he 
saw faces and faces and faces. 

‘“‘ Aunty, if you please, to your place! ”’ 
cried the man. Kaschtanka had not 
forgotten what that meant, so he sprang 
upon a stool and sat down. He looked 
at his master. From his eyes came as 
ever the old earnest and friendly glance, 
but his face, and especially the mouth 
and cheeks, seemed transformed by a 
broad, rigid smile. He laughed, too, 
so strangely; moved his shoulders and 
sprang about as if he were greatly de- 
lighted by the presence of all these 
thousands of faces. Kaschtanka believed 
in his merriment, and suddenly felt 
through all his body that the regard of 
all the faces was directed to him, Kasch- 
tanka, so he raised his head and howled 
out joyfully. 

“You, Aunty, keep your place,’’ said 
the man, ‘‘ while we dance the mazourka 
with Uncle Theodore.”’ 

Theodore had awaited this moment 
when he should be forced to go through 
with all the stupid tricks, and coldly and 
apathetically he looked aside. He danced 
mechanically and gloomily. One could 
see by the twitching of his tail and his 
whiskers that he deeply despised it all; 
the crowd, the blazing lights, his master, 
and himself, too. When he had gone 
through his part he yawned and sat 
down. 

‘Now, Aunty,” said the man, at 
first we will sing a little with you, and 
then dance, hey?” He took a flute 
from his pocket and began to play. 


the 
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Kaschtanka, who could never endure 
music, began to rock about uneasily on 
the stool and to howl. From all sides 
the roaring and clapping continued. 
The man bowed very low, and as soon as 
all was still he started to play on the flute. 

Then at a very high note some one in 
the audience cried out, ‘‘ Father,”’ cried 
a childish voice, “‘ that really is Kasch- 
tanka! ”’ 

‘“‘ Of course it’s Kaschtanka!”’ a very 
trembling tenor confirmed; ‘‘ yes, Ted- 
juschka, that’s Kaschtanka! So help us 
God, it’s Kaschtanka! /u-ui-t!’’ 

From the highest tier of benches came 
this whistle, and two voices, one childish 
and the other manly, cried again, 
Kaschtanka! Kaschtanka! ” 

Kaschtanka trembled and looked up 
at the place whence the voices came. 
Two faces, one hairy, tipsy, and smiling, 
the other fat, red-cheeked, and terrified, 
flashed in Kaschtanka’s eyes, just as the 
electric light had done a moment before. 

Suddenly he remembered something, 
fell down from the stool, and began to 
dabble nervously in the sand with his 
feet. Then he sprang joyfully towards 
the two faces. A deafening roar sounded 
pierced with whistling, and above all a 
childish voice crying, ‘ Kaschtanka, 
Kaschtanka! 

Kaschtanka leaped over the barrier, 
then over somebody’s shoulders and 
found himself inabox. In order to get to 
the next tier he had to spring over a high 
partition. He sprang, but not high 
enough, and slid back down. Then he 
was lifted up and passed from one to 
another licking here a face and there a 
hand in his upward course. Higher and 
higher he came till at last, at last he 
reached the topmost tier. 

Half an hour later he was trotting along 
the street behind two persons who 
smelled of glue and varnish. The joiner, 
Luka Alexanderich, swayed from side to 
side, but instinctively, taught by ex- 
perience, he kept as far as possible from 
the gutter side of the street. 

“In the swamp of iniquity I sink, 
and you, Kaschtanka, you are a mis- 
conception. Compared with us men 


you are no more,—no more than a 
carpenter in comparison with a joiner.”’ 
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Tedjuschka walked along,—he was He remembered, indeed, the little 
wearing his father’soldcap. Kaschtanka room with the dirty carpet, the gander, 


looked at their backs and it seemed as and Theodore, the fine dinners, 


the 


if he had always been trotting behind lessons, and the circus, but now that all 
them, and as if the old life had never been seemed to him like a long, confused, 


interrupted for a moment. and heavy dream. 


A 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Hi, Nature! MHere’s a word or two, 
Flirtatious Dame, I'd have with you, 
Anent the way you twist and tack 
About the patient almanac, 

And disarrange the Zodiac. 


On Monday it was winter drear; 

On Tuesday all the atmosphere 
Betokened spring; and Wednesday morn, 
In minor key, and quite forlorn, 

We got a note from autumn’s horn. 


On Thursday there was summer’s glow 
In sundry breezes that did blow 
Across the fields; yet Friday noon, 
Until the rising of the moon, 

Once more old winter sang his tune. 


On Saturday ‘twas spring again, 
And I took out my fountain pen 
To write about the vernal pink, 

But ere I had a chance to think 
Back winter came and froze my ink! 


Now truly, Nature, I feel hurt 

To note how giddily you flirt. 

Pray, have you heard,— or haven’t you? — 
That ancient proverb, tried and true, 
About the old love and the new? 
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ANDOVER, PAST AND PRESENT, WITH SOME 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY TIME 


By HENRY AUSTIN KITTREDGE 


E find from the records of the 
\ time that Phillips Academy 

was founded at Andover, in 
1778, by the gifts of Hon. Samuel Phillips 
and his brother, Hon. John Phillips, 
consisting of about one hundred and 
forty-one acres of land in Andover 
purchased for the purpose, and about 
two hundred acres of land in Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire, together with the sum of 
one thousand six hundred and fourteen 
pounds. The deed of gift, which is known 
as “ The Constitution of Phillips Acad- 
emy,’’ was drawn up, as appears from 
contemporary documents, largely under 
the influence of Samuel Phillips, Jr., 
and Eliphalet Pearson, two young men 
whose friendship in school and college, 
and whose sympathy in the religious 
and patriotic movements of the times 
made them mutually helpful in the pro- 
ject of founding a new institution of 
learning, and, as it proved, a new type 
of institution. Dr. Pearson became the 
first principal, and Judge Phillips fostered 
the school with assiduous devotion till 
his death, in 1802. 

Provision having been made for the 
organization and succession of the trus- 
tees, the appointment of teachers, and 
the admission of pupils, the school was 
opened for instruction on the 30th of 
April, 1778, with a group of thirteen 
pupils. The constitution of the academy 
expressly declared that it was founded 
primarily for the promotion of true 
piety and virtue, to teach youth the true 
end of living, and secondarily, to teach 
the Greek, Latin, and English languages, 
and then solemnly concludes: 

“To the Patronage of the Great 
Redeemer we commit it.”’ 

And as Harvard is the oldest, largest, 
richest, and the most distinguished univer- 
sity in America, so Phillips Academy is the 


oldest incorporated, the largest, and the 
most distinguished preparatory or sec- 
ondary school this side of the Atlantic. 
And we wish we might say, as we can 
truthfully say of Old Harvard, that it is 
also the richest. Like Harvard it had a 
religious foundation, established by our 
pious ancestors in the first instance for 
the honor and glory of God, for the 
moulding of the character of youth into 
the habits of piety and virtue. They 
made emphatically the secular learning 
which was to be taught at Cambridge 
and at Andover secondary to the heavenly 
learning of tiue piety and virtue. The 
mottoes the founders gave to the arms 
of Harvard College were “ Veritas”’ 
and ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesiae. 

The succession of head masters,. or 
principals, as they have always been 
termed at Andover, is first, Eliphalet 
Pearson, LL.D., 1778-1786; Ebenezer 
Pemberton, LL.D., 1786-1793; Mark 
Newman, A.M., 1795-1810; John Adams, 
LL.D., 1810—1833 ; Osgood Jobnson, A.M., 
1833-1837, Samuel H. Taylor, LL.D., 
1838-1871; Frederic W. Tilton, A.M., 
1871-1873; Cecil F. P. Bancroft, LL.D., 
1873-1901. 

Mr. Alfred E. Stearns, the present 
principal, was appointed in 1903. 

Of all the principals of Phillips Acad- 
emy no one remained in office so long as 
Samuel Harvey Taylor, LL.D., from 
1838 to 1871, and no one has made such 
an impression on the school and town 
as he. A most distinguished classical 
scholar, he had not his superior in Latin 
and Greek in America. His love for 
classical literature and his regard for 
ancient authors was very great, and in- 
wrought into his very being. The seniors 
of his time were his own immediate 
pupils in Latin and Greek, and in Greek 
and Roman history. It was commonly 
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would endeavor to 
assist him and be 
as reasonably 
lenient towards 
him as he thought 
it well for his good 
to be, but woe to 
that youth who 
manifested a 
spirit of disobe- 
dience, and wasted 
his time during 
study hours. Dr. 
Taylor ruled for 
more than thirty 
vears with a firm 
hand and a scepter 
of iron. For more 
than a generation 
he was autocrat 
of Phillips and 
emperor of An- 
dover. His reign 
was in no way 
a limited monar- 
chy, it was abso- 
lute, and there are 
still living many 
hundreds of the 
alumni who were 
in their youth 
under his educa- 
tional care (in 
all parts of the 
United States and 
in foreign lands) 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR SAMUEL PHILLIPS, FOUNDER OF PHILLIPS ACADEMY who, if they could 


said that the doctor disliked mathe- 
matics as much as he loved the classics, 
and was as poor in them as he was rich in 
philology. He was also a fine German 
scholar. During his principalship no 
modern language was taught at Phillips 
with the exception of English. The 
doctor would say, after a student had 
read a sufficient amount of the original, 
“Pause there and _  translate,’’ in 
a tone of voice full of authority, and he 
almost never varied this form of ex- 
pression. He had little mercy on a 
lazy student, and with stupidity little 
patience, but if a pupil was decorous in 
deportment and honestly tried to get on, 
though dull at learning, the doctor 


all be brought to- 
gether at a general reunion on the “‘sacred 
hill of Science ’’ (as itused to be known), and 
were asked to simultaneously salute his 
never to be forgotten memory, could 
exclaim in unison in the language of the 
old Latin salutatory of Andover, ‘ O 
pie, reverende, illustrissime docteque 
Vir te salutamus.’’ A whole chapter 
might be written upon the doctor, his 
long reign at Andover, and his own pe- 
culiar methods. I think he was feared 
as well as respected by those students 
who uniformly behaved themselves, as 
well as by those who did not, although to 
the obedient student I know he inwardly 
felt a great respect and even an affection, 
but he did not seem to think it would be 
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well to manifest it to him. There was 
always on Di. Taylor’s part a dignity 
and a reserve for all, more or less, and to 
the disobedient student his manner and 
look was the incarnation of severity and 
offended majesty. He was never very 
approachable, for his pupils. It was said 
that he did unbend to those students 
who were so fortunate as to be invited 
to his well-furnished dtawing-room in 
the old large brick house on the Sacred 
Hill. A student whom he wished to 
honor was veiy occasionally invited to 
his house and presented to Mis. Taylor, 
but these occurrences were, like the 
angels’ visits, few and far between. 
Dr. Taylor’s drawing-room, as I remember 
it, was a large double apaitment con- 
taining many fine pictures and interesting 
relics that he had brought from abroad. 

An invitation to the drawing-room 
was a very different affair from a com- 
mand to go to his study. 0 Da Im- 
mortales! we all knew what that meant, 
and when an order of this kind reached 
a student, not only the subject, but all 


whom the rumor reached tealized that 
something really serious was on and all, 
with bated breath, waited for the verdict. 
The untortunate sinner was shown into 
the dread tribunal, where the stern judge 
sat in almost imperial majesty upon his 
judicial seat, his big armchair, before 
his desk, and as he turned and glared at 
the offender over those gold-rimmed 
spectacles when he entered that dread 
presence it was a stout heart that did not 
quail and firm knees that did not shake. 
The doctor instituted three forms, or 
degrees, of excommunication which were 
fulminated from that awful study, the 
minor, the major, and the maximus. 
The minor excommunication was proba- 
tion for three weeks; the major, suspen- 
sion for the balance of the term; the 
maximus, unconditional discharge from 
the institution. There was no second 
probation for that sinner and no space 
left for repentance. When the doctor 
rehearsed the charges and delivered 
sentence there was thunder in his voice 
which only enhanced the terror of the 
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criminal. He had still another form of 
discipline for mild cases, that of a letter 
to the paterfamilias or guardian, account- 
ing the shortcomings and delinquencies 
of son or ward, which we dreaded, 
because we fully realized that the faults 
would never be minimized, but quite the 
contrary under that stern pen. I well 
remember one gay fellow, afterwards a 
well-known physician in his native city, 
who told me that he was at Andover 
three years, and existed most of the time 
on three-week probations, with the 
major Or maximus excommunication 
ever hanging over his head. 

For three long years all his mental 
food came to him from hand to mouth, 
he never had any security for the future 
while at Phillips, but he survived, gradu- 
ated, and entered college, but it was by 
asortof hairbreadth escape. Dr. Taylor 
was never perhaps mote impressive and 
awesome than at morning prayers at 
8.30; he entered the building and usually 
ascended at once to his own recitation 
room, and at the exact moment of 8.30 
he descended to the large classroom 
at a quick pace, and at once ascended the 
rostrum and pounded vigorously with 
his hand upon the desk for all to rise 
for the extempore prayer, which was 
always well expressed, solemn, and im- 
pressive. He often said in his prayer, 
““O Lord give to the students of this 
academy retentive memories.’’ As we 
heard him descend the staircase a silence 
spread over the assembled pupils like 
the hush of death, with truth could it 
be said you could heara pindrop. After 
the prayer (and the doctor felt every 
word of it), a chapter from the New Testa- 
ment was read, each student taking a 
verse, always standing while reading, 
and always commenced by the pupil 
next to the one who read the last verse 
of the chapter on the preceding morning. 
Then the doctor would often give a brief 
exegesis upon the chapter, or some 
particular part of it, and then make some 
remarks concerning the school, give out 
necessary notices, and then came that 
dreaded paper containing the list of those 
who were to be called up and then down 
for venial sins and misdemeanors of 
various character. 
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Dr. Taylor’s forms of expression were 
usually of the stereotype pattern, and 
never varied much. He always pre- 
faced this list of recreants with ‘‘ The 
following individuals are requested to 
remain.’”’ It was longer or shorter ac- 
cording to his success in finding out those 
who had disobeyed the precepts of the 
school or been in escapades of different 
kinds. In the writer’s day it very often 
ended with Thompson 3d and Van 
Volkenburg, two remarkably handsome 
New York fellows, very intimate friends, 
the former a son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, an eminent Presbyterian di- 
vine of New York city. They seemed to 
be forever on the list, although no more 
careless of the regulations of the institu- 
tion or in any more escapades than many 
others of their fellow students. They 
were simply unfortunate as regards dis- 
covery, and victims of fate. We used to 
think the doctor must put their names 
at the end of the list for the sake of 
euphony. The roll of the academy was 
called at both morning and evening 
prayers, and a student who cut prayers 
had to give an account of himself the 
next morning. His name was sure to be 
on the list of the unfortunates “ re- 
quested to remain.”’ 

No account of Andover would be com- 
plete without an allusion to “ Pike’s 
Peak.” I mean historical Andover, and 
long since a thing of the past. It wasa 
candy shop and semi-café, although the 
“‘café’’ was a small beer, a harmless soft 
drink which the proprietor sold to the 
students at five cents per glass. It wasa 
very attractive place for the gayer sort of 
fellows, perhaps particularly so because 
it was under the ban. It was kept by 
one Pike, hence its name. Pike’s Peak 
was Dr. Taylor’s béte noir. He had no 
use for Pike or his Peak, for the shop or 
its proprietor. I do not know that we 
were absolutely forbidden to enter it, 
but it came very near to that, and Pike 
reciprocated; he had no love for the 
ruler of the Sacred Hill of Science. 

The doctor neither believed in Pike 
nor his beer, and I always thought that 
he believed he taught the boys rebellion. 
He, Pike, in no sense had the Andover 
ideals or the Andover manner, and the 


principal felt that 
his influence was 
not of the best, 
but still his rank 
offense was his 
beer, and it was 
a little rank at 
times. The writer 
well remembers a 
portion of a Phil- 
lipian sonnet of 
his day, referring 
to Dr. Taylor’s 
travels through 
the roads of An- 
dover in the even- 
ing after study 
hours had begun, 
between seven 
and nine, tocatch 
students who 
dared to brave 
the streets during 
those forbidden 
hours. After de- 
scribing the doc- 
tor’s solemn exit 
from his study 
to the road, it ran 
thus: 


“Straight for Pike’s 
Peak his footsteps 
steer 

He catches students 
drinking beer 

He shakes and cuffs 
them and sends 
them home 

And lets them gnaw 
that crusty bone, Suspension."’ 


And another old poem ended thus: 


“And so next morn they hear their honored: 


names 
Read among those ‘ requested to remain.’”’ 


Dr. Samuel Taylor was a rather 
large man in appearance, although 
not very tall, with a large head and full 
face always cleanly shaven, of rather 
light. than otherwise hair and com- 
plexion, and quite stout in build; of 
dignified, reserved, and stately presence; 
distinguished looking in his personal 
appearance he certainly was. 

Dr. Taylor always wore black broad- 
cloth clothes, the coat cut with ‘‘ swallow 
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tails’’ very like the modern evening 
coat, a turned-down Byron collar and a 
neck handkerchief of black silk or satin. 
His linen was always faultlessly clean 
and white. In cold weather he usually 
wore in the street a dark blue cloak of 
ample dimensions with a collar of black 
velvet, and a tall silk hat then commonly 
called a ‘“ stovepipe.’’ To see and to 
meet Dr. Taylor and Professor Park, a 
tall and most distinguished-looking man, 
the reverend and venerated head of the 
Theological Seminary, walking together 
in the streets of Andover was something 
to be remembered; Andover’s two most 
distinguished citizens. As they passed 
every hat was doffed, and they always 
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graciously returned this recognition and 
mark of respect by lifting their own hats 
in response. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in 
“Oldtown Folks,” tells us of the lad 
who went to the parsonage to have the 
minister return with him to the bedside 
of his sick father, and that when he sat 
out with the minister in knee breeches, 
silver shoe buckles, ruffled shirt, cocked 
hat and gold-headed cane, he said that 
“somehow he felt as if the Ark of the 
Covenant was moving down the road 
straight for our house.’”’ To see the head 
of Phillips Academy and the head of the 
Theological Seminary descending the 
Sacred Hill together and making for the 
town, we felt as if it was the approach of 
two Arks of the Covenant. Dr. Taylor 
was never spoken of by the students as Dr. 
Taylor, but universally called ‘“‘ Uncle 
Sam,’’ and his most estimable wife, Mrs. 
Taylor, shared the sobriquet with her 
distinguished husband and was familiarly 
known among the Phillips boys as 
“Aunt Sam.” 

Dr. Taylor’s rule at Andover and his 
methods have been and are severely 
criticized, not nearly so much in his day 
as since his decease. To what extent 
the Calvinistic theology may have shaped 
his course, I cannot altogether deter- 
mine. Whether he sincerely believed 
in the total depravity of the whole of the 
human race, with the exception of the 
elect few, the writer is unable to state, 
but in his dealings with the major part 
of the pupils that came under his particu- 
lar care it does seem as if he did believe 
in the total depravity of the great 
majority of boys, or to give him the 
benefit of a doubt let us put it a little 
milter and say that he ruled as if he 
bel.cved they were very far gone from 
original righteousness. He used to reply 
to any one who dared to suggest in a 
polite way (and they were very few 
who had that amount of assurance) that 
a milder treatment might be quite as 
effective, that no one could teach him 
anything about boys, that he understood 
the boy element thoroughly, had studied 
the boy nature, and had dealt with that 
interesting but difficult animal for many 
years. But there is one conclusion that 
all unprejudiced minds must acknowledge 


as the correct one in the final analysis of 
his long career as governor of Phillips 
Academy, that although his rule and 
methods were severe yet thoroughgoing, 
and would not pass to-day, and far re- 
moved from the gentle yet firm and 
beneficent regime which obtains now at 
Andover, yet we must acknowledge that 
Dr. Taylor was entirely sincere and be- 
lieved his way was necessary and the 
only effective way ; that he was thoroughly 
honest, honorable, and conscientiously 
tried to carry into practise the intentions 
of the eminent founders as he understood 
them, and to live himself and to cause all 
connected with the Academy to live also 
according to the spirit and letter of its 
constitution; that he did more than any 
of his predecessors to add to its renown; 
that under his guidance it became a very 
distinguished school and was famous, 
and that students came from every part 
of the United States and the Provinces 
to be educated under his leadership. 
And here I will close my review of 
his remarkable and eminent career with 
a reproduction of the words upon the 
monument erected to his memory in the 
peaceful and beautiful graveyard in the 
rear of the Theological Seminary. 


SAMUEL HARVEY TAYLOR 
Principal of Phillips Academy 
1837-1871 


Six thousand pupils were under his 
care. Surrounded by his Bible class on 
Sabbath morn, January 29, 1871, he fell, 
and died in the vestibule of Phillips 
Academy. Bold, resolute, firm, strong 
in body and in mind, he spake with 
authority. 

His skill in letters, his love for the 
wisdom of the ancients, his veneration 
for law, order, duty, his enterprising, 
vigilant, and faithful life made him a 
man of mark. 

As an editor and author 
Versed in affairs not less than in 
various learning, 
He won laurels 
which he laid at the feet of his Lord. 
Hundreds of his pupils 
paid him their tribute of gratitude while 
he lived, and made great lamentation 
over him when he died. 
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Associated with Dr. Taylor for many 
years was Mr. James S. Eaton, an eminent 
mathematician, and author of Eaton’s 
Arithmetic. He was professor of higher 
mathematics in the academic department 
and head of the scientific school. Mr. 
Iaton carried his honors modestly. He 
had a great reputation as a mathema- 
tician of histime. A man of the kindliest 
intentions, a sincere Christian, who 
walked humbly with his God and had the 
respect of all his pupils and of all his 
townsmen. His son, Mr. George T. 
Katon, also a distinguished mathemati- 
cian, is at present professor of his science 
at Andover, receiving his appointment 
in 1880. 

Professor 
Graves have also been 


McCurdy and _ Professor 
instructors at 


Andover for a long’time, both very much 
beloved by students and very able men 
in their separate lines of learning. In 
the time of Dr. Taylor there were but 
There 


four instructors beside himself. 
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are now thirty, counting the principal, 
who does not hear any recitations, 
Dr. Page, instructor in physiology and 
hygiene, and the physical director, and 
Mr. Sidney Peet, the trainer in athletics. 
The present number of students is about 
five hundred, about double the number 
that there were at the time when the 
faculty comprised only five professors. 

The original intention of the found- 
ers was to keep expenses within the 
limits of those not overburdened with 
wealth, although owing to the increased 
cost of living and the larger increase 
in the ranks of the faculty requiring 
larger salaries than formerly, the ex- 
penses are at least double nowadays in 
comparison with those of thirty or forty 
years ago. This is inevitable from the 
changed conditions and the exigencies 
of the times. 

The great principals at Andover, those 
who have done more to make it great 
and who have added most to its renown 
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are Dr. Pearson, Dr. Pemberton, Dr. 
Adams, Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Bancroft. 
They were all great educators and great 
administrators, and stamped the school 
with the qualities of their own per- 
sonalities. Dr. Taylor was succeeded by 
Mr. Frederic W. Tilton, A.M., a ripe 
scholar and a fine teacher, gentle and 
refined in character. He guided the 
school for two years, from 1871 to 1873. 


study hours that were study hours. 
When I went to Harvard I found that 
there were study hoursthere. I smile to- 
day at the artlessness of my life. The 
first time I was out as a freshman at 
Harvard during study hours, how I stole 
around the back side of Holworthy and 
got in as quietly as I could, that nobody 
should see me. It was not many days 
before I found out that Harvard College 


SAMUEL Harvey TayLor, LL.D., PRINCIPAL, 1838-1871 


To quote from the very interesting 
address of the Rev. Dr. MacKenzie, of 
Cambridge, at the commencement dinner 
of 1903, ‘‘ Well, after Uncle Sam came— 
well, nobody could come after him; 
the next man who came was bound to 
stay a very little while. There was not 
another man who could come into that 
place in that way. Those who were not 
under him have no idea of it. We had 


was a republic and that, Phillips Acad- 
emy was a monarchy. And yet it was 
that training at Phillips, that insisting 
upon it that we should get a thing just 
right, that has stood by me and by many 
another man all these years through. 
I remember a classmate who was one of 
the obedient ones. ‘‘ Where is_ that 
verb made?”’ asked the doctor of him 
one day. 
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‘* Second aorist.”’ 

‘‘ Suppose I should say it is the first 
aorist.”’ 

‘‘ It must be so, sir, if you say so.”’ 

To succeed Mr. Tilton the trustees 
elected Mr. Cecil Bancroft, in 1873, and 
the subsequent prosperity and success of 
this famous school indicated the wisdom 
of the election. Of sturdy old New 
England lineage, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, a brilliant scholar, a first-class 
administrator, he had within himself 
an abundance of all the requisite quali- 
fications for the head mastership of 
Phillips Academy. Mr. Bancroft became 
principal when about thirty-five years 
of age. He remained in tbat office till 
his lamented decease, in 1901, a period 
covering twenty-eight years. A man 
of rare foresight and sagacity, he foresaw 
early in his principalship the changes 
which were to obtain very soon in the 
educational world, and at once began 
to take the initiative for an alteration 
in the curriculum at Andover to meet 
the new college requirements that he saw 
must come in the very near future. 

For almost a decade, between 1875 
and 1885, was a transitional period in 
education. Old ideas were passing away, 
and yielding to the newer, and a more 
comprehensive and advanced curriculum 
in the colleges called for a more enlarged 
and a more advanced course in the 
secondary schools which feed the colleges. 
And as the colleges became universities, 
the preparatory school became a college. 
The old commodores have been suc- 
ceeded by admirals. The scholastic re- 
quirements were fuller and more ad- 
vanced for admission to universities. 

Dr. Bancroft differentiated from Dr. 
Taylor in the same ratio that the present 
differs from the past. Dr. Taylor’s 
ideas were of the olden time, Dr. Ban- 
croft’s were those of to-day. Both were 
great scholars and most able adminis- 
trators and governors of a great and 
important institution of learning. 

Dr. Taylor made it very distinguished ; 
Dr. Bancroft not only continued its dis- 
tinction, but increased it. His method 


and regime were very different from 
those of his predecessor, Dr. Taylor. 
Taylor’s 


The difference between Dr. 
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method of government and Dr. Ban- 
croft’s was that the former ruled by 
fear, the latter by love. Dr. Bancroft 
believed in getting the confidence of the 
boys and had them come to him and open 
their hearts to him, not only in their 
griefs, but in their joys and aspirations 
for the future, and he was ever ready to 
help, encourage, or if necessary to warn 
them of hidden or future dangers. 
Very few would have gone to Dr. Taylor, 
either in their joys or sorrows. His con- 
duct and manner did not invite such a 
resort, and yet he had a good, kind heart 
if you could find it, and he had a genuine 
admiration for some of his pupils. 

For more than three fourths of a cen- 
tury, from the time when Harvard 
College became distinctly Unitarian in 
its theological teaching and influence, 
at that interesting period in the history 
of Congregationalism (the old _ state 
church of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, established by our Puritan fore- 
fathers in the first instance, upon the 
Mayflower before they landed at Ply- 
mouth), when the great schism finally 
became an accomplished fact, and parish 
after parish, ministers and people came 
out openly and declared themselves 
Unitarian. It is said that at one time 
that but two of all the parishes in Boston 
remained faithful to the old Trinitarian 
belief, Park Street and the Old South, 
and that the Old South was for a time 
uncertain. 

Andover clung tenaciously to the tra- 
dition of the past, and most vigorously 
fought Unitarianism. The Theological 
Seminary was founded especially to 
counteract the incoming heresy by Madam 
Phillips, aided by Mr. William Bart- 
lett, of Newburyport (who had a million 
dollars, considered an almost incredible 
sum for one individual to possess in that 
day. He was commonly known in his 
own town as “ Jew Bartlett ’’— meaning 
he was rich as a Jew), and by others who 
were strongly opposed to the new de- 
parture in the teaching of so many of 
the ministers, and also by Dr. Pearson, 
who, when he resigned the principalship at 
Andover, became a professor at Har- 
vard, and was acting president at Cam- 
bridge for two years. 
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The immediate and direct effect of the 
defection of- Harvard College from the 
ranks of the “‘ Orthodox ” upon Phillips 
Academy was that no more students 
were allowed to go to Cambridge from 
Andover if the faculty and trustees could 
prevent it. 

The course of study was gradually 
altered,so that an Andover boy was not 
fitted for Cambridge, and found it most 
difficult to pass the Harvard examina- 
tions. During Dr. Taylor’s principalship 
almost no one went to Harvard from 
Phillips, Andover. The great majority 
went to Yale, which continued Orthodox 
in its theological color, and quite a few 
to other colleges, notably Brown, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, and Williams, where 
the old theology was taught and in force. 

Students who finally decided to enter 
Harvard had to withdrawfrom Phillips, 
Andover, and go to Phillips, Exeter, 
which made a specialty of fitting their 
students for Cambridge, because they 
could not get the requisite training at 
Andover. So faithful did Andover re- 
main to the old Puritan traditions and 
ideas that till about 1873 no notice 
whatever was taken of Christmas day, 
all had to continue study and recitations 
as usual, and’ in‘order to get to the 
Christmas morning service I had to send 
home to get a written request from my 
father asking that his son might be 
allowed the privilege of attending the 
morning service at the Episcopal Church. 
A dispensation from my Latin recitation 
was rather reluctantly granted by Dr. 
Taylor on the condition that I made it up, 
and returned immediately after the service 
and continued during the remainder of 
the day in study and recitation as usual. 
Then there were but few Episcopalian 
boys at Phillips, and no Catholics. All 
this is changed. Now there is a goodly 
number of the former, and quite a 
sprinkling of the sons of Catholic fami- 
lies, and provision is made for them to 
attend Mass at the church of the Augus- 
tinian Fathers on all Sundays and holy 
days of obligation. 

After Dr. Bancroft came to Andover 
all feeling between Phillips and Harvard 
became a matter of the past, in fact the 
prejudice against Cambridge had been 


gradually weakening and slowly dying 
out for many years before its total ex- 
tinction. 

» The course of study now fits a boy for 
Harvard and has for many years. Two 
of the Cambridge professors are trustees 
of the academy. The odium_ theolo- 
gicum has passed away, and Harvard 
now declares itself undenominational. 
While a large number of Andover boys 
go to Cambridge every year, still a rather 
larger number go to New Haven. 

Mr. Alfred Ernest Stearns, A.M., B.D., 
is the present head of the academy. He 
is a graduate of Phillips, 1890, of Am- 
herst, 1894, and of the Andover Theo- 
logical School, of 1900. He was made 
vice principal of the academy in 1902, 
and unanimously elected by the board of 
trustees to succeed Dr. Bancroft. In 
May, 1903, it was generally considered 
a foregone conclusion that he would 
succeed Dr. Bancroft later on when he 
was made the vice principal. Everything 
seemed to point in that direction. 

He is the cultured and scholarly son of a 
cultured and scholarly race. His grand 
father, Dr. William Augustus Stearns, 
was president of Amherst College, himself 
a Phillips boy and a trustee for twenty 
years. While Mr. Alfred Ernest Stearns 
was an Andover boy, he was at the front 
in almost everything, in all of the school 
activities and at the head of societies, as 
well as all of the athletic games, and at his 
graduation he was voted by his class- 
mates to be the most popular man and 
the best athlete of his class. This was 
all repeated at Amherst, where he was 
pre-eminent in scholarship and in public 
speaking. 

It is a coincidence worthy of mention 
that two of the original trustees of 
Phillips, the Rev. Josiah Stearns and the 
Rev. Johnathan French, were respec- 
tively the paternal and maternal great- 
grandfathers of the present principal, 
Mr. Alfred E. Stearns. 

He is a nephew of the late Dr. Bancroft, 
and while he continues the methods and 
intentions of his distinguished uncle 
he isn’t the man to follow blindly in 
anybody’s footsteps, but has ideas and 
wise plans of hisown. He has now been 
at the head of the school for five years, 
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and it never was more prosperous than 
it is to-day, and that is saying a great 
deal, with the most satisfactory outlook 
for the future. Mr. Cecil Kittredge 
Bancroft, eldest son of the late principal, 
and cousin of the present one, is his able 
assistant and also the registrar of the 
academy. For a time he was an in- 
structor at Yale. Many of the sons of 
this time-honored school have been and 
are distinguished in the life of the world, 
in science, literature, in the learned pro- 
fessions, and in affairs of state. Among 
the more eminent of these in the list of 
the departed are John Phillips, the first 
mayor of Boston, Josiah Quincy, presi- 
dent of Harvard for sixteen years, 
Josiah Quincy, the second mayor of 
Boston in 1845; Samuel Findley Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph; Horatio Green- 
ough, the sculptor; Professor Orthniel 
Marsh, authority in science; Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, poet and writer of 
prose; Joseph E. Worcester, compiler 
of the dictionary bearing his name. 

In the theological ranks are Dr. Ezra 
Gannett, an eminent Unitarian preacher, 
controversialist, and writer; Rev. Ray 
Palmer, author of the well-known 
hymn, ‘‘ My Faith Looks up to Thee;”’ 
the Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College; the Rev. 
Augustine Hewitt, D.D., superior of 
the Paulist Fathers and late rector of 
the great Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New York; the Right Rev. Mark Antony 
De Wolf Howe, bishop of Central Penn- 
sylvania; the Right Rev. Thomas March 
Clark, bishop of Rhode Island. 

Among the living are Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, at one time professor at 
Dartmouth, author and diplomat, former 
United States minister to Persia, to 
Greece, and to Switzerland, now am- 
bassador to the Court of Madrid; Tal- 
cott Williams, the distinguished jour- 
nalist at Philadelphia; the Hon. William 
Henry Moody, formerly secretary of the 
navy, now judge on the supreme bench 
at Washington; the Right Rev. Charles 
Chapman Grafton, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
bishop of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Sir 
Chentung Liang Cheng, the late envoy 
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PeTrer TAFT, BROTHER OF 
W. H. Tart, A STUDENT AT ANDOVER 


PRESIDENT-ELECT 


IN HIS SEVENTEENTH YEAR , 
extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Washington from China; 


the Hon. William T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education; the Hon. 
Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, lawyer 
and journalist and former member of 
Congress, elder brother of the President- 
elect. I cannot forbear here to speak of 
another brother, my dear and intimate 
friend during a part of my Andover life, 
Mr. Peter Taft, although alas! his name 
is no longer with the living alumni, all 
are sons of the late Alphonso Taft, 
attorney general of the United States 
during the Grant administration. Peter, 
although but seventeen years of age, 
came off with the second honor, the 
salutatory at Phillips, and four years 
later he took the highest honor at Yale, 
the valedictory. He subsequently be- 
came one of the ablest lawyers in Cin- 
cinnati, and if he had not been cut off 
from earthly life in his early years would 
have made a most brilliant record in the 
legal profession of this country. He was 
endowed in a large degree with the 
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qualities of the Tafts’ perseverance, 
intellectual clearness, a high sense of 
honor and executive ability, especially 
the former. 

In old autograph books of that time, 
then very much in vogue among the 
Andover students, may still be found this 
sentence, ‘‘ Persevererantia vincit omnia.”’ 
Peter Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, P. A., ’63. 

Perseverance in welldoing was his 
leading characteristic, and altogether his 
natural gifts and fine qualities of character 
made him great and good; he has left 
one son, Mr. Albert S. Taft, editor of the 
Star Times, of Cincinnati, said to be the 
image of his distinguished father in 
personal appearance, also a great many 
other sons of Phillips, are deserving of 
honorable mention cum laude! 

Those who were at Andover in Dr. 
Taylor’s reign remember the old com- 
mencement days, usually hot days in the 
later part of July. The forenoons of 
these memorable occasions were devoted 
to recitations in Greek and Latin by the 
graduating seniors, the public exam- 
inations always held in the old brick 
academy, now the college dining hall. 
The old interior is entirely gone; the 
exterior remains the same. It was built 
by Charles Bulfinch, the famous Boston 
architect, in 1818. A plain but beautiful 
building, it was of this old hall that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote : 


‘‘The morning came; I reached the classic hall; 
How all comes back; the upward slanting floor, 
The masters’ thrones that flank the central door. 
The long outstretching alleys that divide 
The rows of desks that stand on either side.’’ 

There were two of these “‘ thrones,’’ one 
on each side of the central alley near 
the entrance door. The desks and chairs 
for the students filled the remainder of 
the long hall; the floor gradually sloped 
upward toward the rear. The “ thrones’’ 
were large, square pews, with doors, 
these with the desks and chairs were all 
of plain, unpainted pine. Dr. Taylor 
occupied one of these great square 
enclosures, and the other was occupied 
by the undermasters, all the. under- 
graduates had to attend this examination. 

Dr. Taylor was sure to call on the pro- 

ficients, the best scholars, of the graduat- 

ing class to recite on commencement 
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morning. The recitations were in Latin 
and Greek only. This consumed the 
forenoon, then all the undergraduates 
were expected to be present at the 
graduating exercises in the afternoon, in 
the upper hall. They (the undergradu- 
ates) were packed very closely into a 
gallery loft over the entrance. The 
commencement exercises were very 
lengthy. The two seniors who sustained 
the highest rank during their senior year 
giving the valedictory and salutatory 
respectively, the valedictory in English, 
the salutatory in Latin. The orations 
were many, some in Greek, some in 
Latin, and some in the vernacular. 
All these with the other exercises and 
ceremonies incident to the occasion, after 
a while, became very wearisome and 
fatiguing to the “ undergrads” in the 
gallery on a hot July atternoon. But 
the tithingman, a little fat man, with a 
long rod painted white, with a black tip, 
was always on duty to preserve order 
among the boys, and if any of us were 
inattentive or got sleepy he was rather 
sure to get rapped with the long tithing- 


pole which was capable of reaching a long 
distance. The tithingman and the tith- 
ingpole were iegular appointments in 
the Puritan churches of New England in 
the colonial times. This official survived 
for many yeats at Andover after he had 
become obsolete in the meeting houses 
of the land. 

The modern commencement is a very 
different affair. It takes place nowadays 
in the college chapel during the morning 
hours. The essays are few and brief 
compared with the orations of the olden 
time, and are always more or less in- 
teresting and are all in a language un- 
derstanded of the people.” 

Aside from the many students who 
have become distinguished in after life, 
from its beginning, in 1778, there have 
been many sons of historic and dis- 
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tinguished families educated at Andover. 
In the early records previous to 1800, 
and in later years, we find the historic 
names of Phillips, Quincy, Dana, Gore, 
Higginson, Kirkland, Wendell, Story, 
and Saltonstall. The old distinguished 
Boston families are represented by 
Amorys, Lowells, Codmans, Inches, Sears, 
Gardiners, Jacksons, Sigourneys, Bow- 
doins, Aspinwalls, and Tudors. 

The old historic New Hampshire family 
of Sullivan was represented by several 
of its sons. From Virginia were sent 
many of the Washingtons and several 
of the Lees. From South Carolina came 
the Barnwells. These names appear 
again and again in the lists of later times 
in sons and grandsons. In 1785 General 
Washington placed his favorite nephew, 
Howell Lewis, of Fredericksburg, Vir- 

ginia, at Phillips Academy. The 

general himself had made a visit 

in state to Andover soon after 

the close of the war of the 

Revolution, and was entertained 

by the Phillips family at their 
‘*%° mansion on the hill. It is 
worthy of note that from 1785 
to 1803, inclusive, beside Howell 
Lewis, eight grand-nephews of 
General Washington were edu- 
cated at Andover. Augustine, 
George Corbin, and Bushrod 
Washington were grand-nephews 
of General Washington. Through 
both father and mother Bush- 
rod Corbin, John Augustine, 
and Richard Henry Lee Wash- 
ington, together with Cassius 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
were grand nephews of General 
Washington and grandsons of 
Richard Henry Lee. John 
Augustine Washington became 
proprietor of Mount Vernon, be- 
queathed to him by his uncle 
Judge Bushrod Washington. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee and George 
Corbin Washington went to Har- 
vard from Andover. They all 
in later life became country gen- 


tlemen, lawyers, judges, and 
statesmen in Maryland and 
Virginia. 


In 1806 we find three sons of 
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Elbridge Gerry, vice-president of the 
United States, at Andover, preparing for 
Harvard. In the writer’s time among the 
sons of eminent persons he recalls Owen 
Glendower Lovejoy, son of the Hon. 


general of the United States, and nephew 
of the president, Abraham Lincoln; 
Young Welles, nephew of the secretary of 
the navy, Gideon Welles, of Connecticut; 
Charles Edwaid Stowe, son of Professor 
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Owen Glendower Lovejoy, at that time 
a very prominent and distinguished 
member of the United States Senate 
from Illinois; Charles Edwards, from the 
same state, son of the commissary 


and Harriet Beecher Stowe; Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry, great-grandson of the heio 
of Lake Erie; Peter Taft, of Ohio, son 
of the attorney general of the United 
States, an elder brother of our next 
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president; several grandsons of Lyman 
Beecher and nephews of Henry Ward 
Beecher. The very rich boy of that time 
was the late J. Montgomery Sears, of 
Boston, many times a millionaire in 
his own tight, as his parents were not 
living, and he’ was soon to come into 
possession of the large Sears estate. 
His fellow students remember him as a 
modest youth of simple tastes without 
pretensions of any kind and uniformly 
polite to all, and considerate of others. 
Just before the outbreak of the civil war 
all the Southern students at Andover 
were recalled to their homes. 

From the long list of the sons of dis- 
tinguished families educated at Andover, 
those not familiar with ‘‘ Old Phillips ”’ 
might receive the impression that it was 
essentially an aristocratic school for the 
scions of exclusive families, when in 
reality the reverse is the truth. The 
intention of the founders and the spirit 
of Andover from the beginning has been 
essentially democratic. In comparison 
with other first-class American schools, 
education and living at Andover have 
been inexpensive, probably more than 
one half of the students, reckoning from 
the time the school was established, have 
been sons of farmers and tradesmen, of 
ministers of moderate salaries, and of 
others in plain circumstances. The 
prominence of its founders, the high 
standard in scholarship and discipline 
always maintained, the reputation of its 
principals for scholarship and ability to 
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govern, its uniform high tone and dignity 
as an educational institution, with its 
cultivated environment and beautiful 
natural situation —with all,these quali- 
ties it could not but attract_to itself the 
attention and approval of parents and 
guardians of high social position, who 
had sons and wards to educate. We are 
certain that it is the intention of the 
present head of Phillips Academy to 
administer his great trust in accordance 
with the democratic spirit of its past. 
The authorities do not intend that it 
shall drift into a school for the sons of the 
rich only, but be always open to all 
youths of the required qualifications. 

By the recent removal of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary to Cambridge, the academy 
comes into possession by purchase, of 
about two hundred acres of land, all the 
seminary buildings of brick, the stone 
library, and a number of large private 
houses of excellent architecture. The 
trustees need now at least three hundred 
thousand dollars to pay for all this ad- 
ditional property, and to make the 
necessary alterations it is earnestly 
hoped that the alumni who are in the 
possession of wealth will give liberally 
to this object for the honor and greater 
usefulness of their Alma Mater. Wecan 
scarely over-estimate the importance of 
this transfer of land and buildings to 
Phillips Academy. Not only the possi- 
bilities, but also the probabilities for the 
future of this old historic school are 
very great. 


THE FIRST HOUR 
By ALOYSIUS COLL 


Doth man begin to live that glimmering morn, 
When, tingling with the first inrush of breath, 
He wakes to cry the gibbering shibboleth 


Of babes? 


When bauble, toy, and peppercorn 


Dimple the cheeks of childhood to the scorn 
Of serious endeavor, and a sheath 
Of roses hides the sword of life and death, 
What seer can say: “‘ Behold, a man is born? ”’ 


Not one. 


But when the silken walls of youth 


Wear through, and flesh and spirit grapple then 
With all the golden idols of the earth; 

When the bright lamps of Charity and Truth 
Shine through the hollow mockeries of men, 
And Love and Honor quicken — that is birth! 
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THE DOOM OF THE CROTCHTOE BUCK 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


Y ther great bewhiskered cata- 
BR mount, Bill, git er brass band! 

Might’s well — tain’t no kind er 
use puttin’ up er bluff at still huntin’ 
when yer telerphone erhead yer comin’ 
five miles erway! ”’ 

“Didn’t fool yourself, you came 
through the brush on velvet, did you, old 
pal? I heard you smashing through the 
underbrush, every footstep crushing the 
dry stuff several minutes before you 
appeared at the end of the hog-back. 
Too bad we jumped that buck, for by 
the way he tears up everything at each 
bound, he must be a dandy.” 

“Dandy? Pipe ther track! Big’s er 
small heifer. Holy snakes, wot’s this? 
Never saw er hoof mark like thet afore. 
Jest er little brimstone on er tail mark 
an’ I'd swear ter ther spoor uv ther devil. 
See, thar’s horn scrapin’s on thet limb.” 

‘“Here’s a plainer mark where he 
stepped on damp earth. He must have 
jumped onto a sharp rock sometime to 
force apart his toes in that fashion, or a 
mighty poor shot caught him in the hoof 
as he ran from a hunter.”’ 

‘Don’t reckon er bullet ever traveled 
fast ernough ter git him, if he streaked 
er through ther woods like he wuz jest 
goin’. *Twould er taken two men ter 
tell erbout it er minute ago — one ter 
say, ‘Here he comes,’ an ernuther ter 
say, ‘ Thar he goes.’ Sech kitin’ I never 
see sence Adam wuz er yearlin’.”’ 

The two hunters made their report of 
the crotchtoe buck, as they sat about 
the big open fireplace in the cabin that 
evening, and on account of their vivid 
description of his dimensions, and eulogy 
on his beauty, the deer with the peculiar 
hoof was soon heralded as the fairest 
goal of every hunter’s ambition. ‘‘ Old 
Crotchtoe will get his to-day,’ was the 
popular slogan. 

At intervals, throughout the season 
until close time, tales more or less re- 


markable were told of this monarch of 
deer, his appearances and disappear- 
ances, his size, beauty, and sagacity, 
until a respectable volume would be 
required for the chronicling. 

Two men sleeping beside a campfire 
were awakened by an animal dashing 
through and scattering the firebrands, 
to disappear into the darkness. His 
track proclaimed a visit from “ Old 
Crotchtoe.”’ 

A farmer’s crops were practically 
ruined by a monster buck who eluded 
his every endeavor to lay him low. 
While the farmer lay concealed at one 
end of his turnip patch, the buck would 
be busy at the other and get away in 
safety. It was Old Crotchtoe.”’ 

Three men, in defiance of the law, 
attempted to “ jack ’’’ deer at the border 
of a lake. One fired and wounded a 
giant animal, whereupon he charged 
the canoe, and they narrowly escaped 
capsizing in the get-a-way. Again, 
Old Crotchtoe.”’ 

A party of Massachusetts schoolmarms 
were out walking along a tote road, near 
Dead River Pond, when upon rounding 
a turn they came upon a lordly buck, 
who regarded them with curiosity, 
walked away a little and waited until 
they approached within twenty feet, 
when he bounded into the forest. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds at least. Our 
old friend with the split hoof. 

Again the open season had contributed 
to the fame of this remarkable animal, 
and numerous campaigns for his circum- 
vention were waged, only to result in 
complete failure. From Madrid_ to 
Rangeley his haunts were well known, 
but season after season passed, and the 
cleverest of the deer hunters owned them- 
selves outwitted by the shrewd old fellow 
who seemed uncanny in his keen appre- 
ciation of danger. Many a shot was fired 
with deliberate aim, until some were 
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willing to swear ‘“‘ Old Crotchtoe ”’ could 
see a bullet coming in time to dodge it. 

So he roamed the forest at will, whis- 
tled defiance at all his foes, stamped his 
hoof derisively, and fled from their well- 
laid snares unscathed into the tangled 
fastnesses of the wild woods. 


Pete Lufkin, one of the best guides 
ever known in Maine, and one of the most 
interesting characters to be found in 
that or any state, knocked the ashes from 
his big pipe and thoughtfully regarded 
the laughing face of his host across the 
den center table. 

“It’s a fact, Mr. Beal, though it may 
sound strange. As sure as you and I 
are two men I used all the caution I 
knew how, and took the track of ‘‘ Old 
Crotchtoe,’”’ where it led up the side of 
the mountain. The snow was damp and 
crunchy, and I took plenty of time to 
place my moccasins before the next step. 
Slowly moving along and closely scanning 
every inch of territory ahead of me and 
to each side, I stood rigidly behind a 
big pine as I saw the flash of a “‘ flag ”’ 
about a hundred yards to the fore. 

After five minutes I went ahead again 
and came to the spot where I thought 
I saw him jump. There was the sign, 
plain as my nose—and that’s plain 
enough for any one— where he had 
stopped behind a blowdown, turned 
about and got his eye on me. His leap 
backwards would measure ten feet. I 
went after him, and, as I have told you, 
his trail went on, bound after bound, 
until it led me to a narrow shelf along the 
face of a precipice, where it vanished. 
Look where I might there was no sign of 
his way out. The cliff rose sheer fifty 
feet, and the shelf along its face ended 
in a blank wall. Descending into the 
gully below, there was nary a track. 
I’ve seen some funny things in my day, 
but that scooped the biscuit.”’ 

‘Well, Pete, knowing you to be a 
man who never looks upon the cup that 
makes one see tracks where there are 
none, and vice versa, I must accept your 
testimony in this case, though it looks 
funny. This buck of yours is getting on 
my nerves, and I’ve heard so many 
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stories about him I think I'll have to go 
after him myself.’”’ 

‘‘ No, dad, that’s going to be my buck. 
Please leave him to me.”’ 

A dainty little miss who had been 
listening intently from the depths of an 
immense morris chair, had stolen to the 
side of her father, where leaning over 
with her face against his, and an arm 
thrown coaxingly about his neck, she 
continued, ‘‘ Give me a rifle for my very 
own, papa, you needn’t worry, I’ve shot 
yours often enough to know how to 
handle one. I’ll take Pete for a guide, 
and we'll bring back Old Crotchtoe. 
Won’t we, Pete? ”’ 

Gazing affectionately into the wistful 
face turned toward him, the guide 
remarked, ‘‘ Unless he takes wings we'll 
get him. You're just the lady to break 
the hoodoo. Let her try, Fred, and 
we'll give the veteran a run for his 
venison.” 

In a few days a long, mysterious- 
looking box was delivered at the Beal 
residence, and a fusilade of sharp reports 
told the tale of patient practice on the 
part of the little lady who determined 
to thoroughly master the new rifle 
with its automatic action. Pete was an 
interested observer until one day after 
a conference with her father, he tersely 
remarked, We're off.” 

With a little squeal of delight ‘‘ Old 
Crotchtoe’s’’ Nemesis dashed upstairs 
to her room to emerge presently, warmly 
clad in woolen skirts, leggings, moccasins, 
and sweater, when she was joined by 
Pete, in full hunting rig, with a bag tied 
by the corners and hanging across his 
back, well filled with bulky bundles. 

“It’s the trail for us until we get him 
this trip, honey, so here’s the grub, 
cooking kit, blankets, and all. You've 
got the only shooting iron in this party, 
and it’s up to you to do the trick. Pard- 
ner, put it there,” and a hearty grip of 
hands told a tale of determination boding 
little good to “‘ Old Crotchtoe,” as with 
a wave of her hand to her father and 
mother, the fifteen-year old girl and her 
sturdy friend moved away toward the 
tiny car attached to the toy engine of 
the narrow gauge. 

“Remember your promise, Ella, bring 
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back the big buck,” called the genial 
general passenger agent, of the Sandy 
river railroad. , 

‘“* You won’t see us till I get him, dad,” 
came the answer. 

When the special arrived at Madrid 
the trail was taken near a stream and 
followed patiently all day long without 
coming upon a fresh sign. The old 
fellow had evidently a long start of them, 
and the hunters went into camp in a 
leanto constructed by Pete, after a 
hearty meal in the open. For several 
hours the young hunter’s eyes were 
propped wide open as she lay turning 
over in her mind plans for the undoing 
of her quarry, but the regular breathing 
of her guide and the snapping of the fire 
were after a time lost to her tired senses, 
and it seemed she had but drowsed a 
little when the rattle of the breakfast 
dishes and Pete’s cheery whistle called 
her to the business of the day. 

They followed the peculiar mark of the 
right hind hoof without sight of the ex- 
pected game, until at evening of the 
second day they found themselves back 
in the neighborhood of Madrid, where 
the tracks led straight into an old orchard. 
Securing a point of vantage commanding 
the open places, they made themselves 
as comfortable as possible, and watched 
until morning without result. 

‘He'll come back here. Can’t tell 
how soon, but he’ll come. His marks 
are everywhere, and it must be his fav- 
orite feeding ground.”’ 

Pete was so strong in this belief that 
the next day was devoted to preparations 
for the coming night and its vigil. 
Among the branches of an apple tree, 
he constructed a comfortable seat for 
his young sportsman, and another a 
little higher up. Here they stationed 
themselves at early evening, and in 
perfect silence awaited the coming of his 
lordship. 

The night was clear and cloudy by 
turns, banks chasing one another across 
the face of the moon, permitting her rays 
to occasionally bring distant objects 
into view, only to shut them out com- 
pletely for a time. Wide eyed, sat the 


girl, and scanned the forest carefully, 
turning ever and anon a questioning 
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glance toward the huddled figure just 
above her shoulder. | 

How slowly the hours pass when one 
waits in anxious silence! A smothered 
snore, and she pinched the arm of her 
companion, who pulled himself together 
with a start and gazed along the woods 
line. No sign of life anywhere. 

Another hour crept slowly away into 
eternity, and midnight came. She sud- 
denly became conscious of something 
gripping her shoulder, while above an 
outstretched hand directed her attention 
toward the deep shadows. Steadily she 
gazed, seeing nothing, but hearing a 
stealthy tread upon the dry grass. 

Would that cloud never pass? It 
Slowly drifted away, and a silvery 
band of light crept across the orchard. 
A dim figure! Life was there! The 
moon cast a stronger beam between 
two twisted trees, and the shape moved 
into the opening! ‘“‘ Steady — there’s 
your chance,”’ came Pete’s soft whisper. 

With hands that would tremble a little, 
she brought her rifle around slowly until 
the muzzle rested upon her knee in line 
with the ghostly figure of the intruder. 
The crucial moment was close at hand, 
and she realized the full weight of the 
question of success or failure. Should a 
young girl seize the prize so many older 
and more experienced hunters had failed 
to secure? The next instant must tell 
the tale! 

Majestically the noble buck advanced 
into the full moonlight, warily turning 
that splendid head this way and that, 
as the sensitive ears moved alertly to 
catch a possible warning of danger. 

Two hands nerved to action, dragged 
the rifle to her cheek; before her wide- 
staring eye, the semi-jack front bead 
nestled into the notch in the middle 
sight and fastened upon that broad 
fore-shoulder as her finger pressed the 
trigger. 

Crash! A flash of fire darted across the 
orchard, and under the impact of the 30-30 
bullet “‘ Old Crotchtoe ’”’ heard the long- 
delayed note of doom, leaped high in 
air, plunged against the nearest tree, 
and with a wound in his heart came to 
earth at the feet of a wildly delighted 
girl, and the proudest guide in Maine. 
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By EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


ET us go to Providence. 
Miss Reader. I should like to 
go to Providence ever so much, Mr. 
Hale; but it is so far off, and the fare — 
well it would be a great deal. 

The Traveler: Where are you, Miss 
Reader? 

Miss Reader: Oh, yes. I beg your 
pardon; I thought you knew. It was a 
liberty I took, youknow. I am in Kodiak, 
in Alaska. Iam the first assistant in the 
charge of second room in the third graded 
school. 

The Traveler: And what do you know 
of Providence, Miss Reader? 

Miss Reader (takes the school geogra- 
phy from her table and reads): * Provi- 
dence, at the head of Narragansett Bay, 
is the largest city in Rhode Island. 

2. ‘‘ It is one of the richest cities in the 
world. 

3. ‘‘ Its inhabitants are principally de- 
voted to manufacture, The Gorham Silver 
Ware and The Weybosset Worsted Goods 
being well known over the world. 

4. ‘It is the seat of Brown University, 
a richly endowed institution, with many 
learned and accomplished teachers. 

5. “ It is distinguished as the only city 
of its size where you can make a call at 
nine in the morning and find the people 
glad to see you.”’ 

The Traveler: What book is that you 
are reading from? 


Miss Reader (turns to the title-page) : 


This is the ‘‘comprehensive abridged 
epitome of geography, prepared by the 
State Board of Education of Alaska for the 
third grade of schools in that state.”’ 

The Traveler: It is a very good geog- 
raphy and very sensible. I should think 
you would like to go and see Providence. 
And you shall go with me. The fare will 
be nothing, for the conductor will not see 
you, and I have an old red ticket for my- 
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self which was paid for long ago, and has 
two punches still good. 

I suppose you do not know why we 
are going? 

Miss Reader: I thought we were going 
because I wanted to. 

The Traveler: You are going because 
you want to, and I am going because I 
want to. But the reason we go on this 
particular day is that I am to give one of 
the lectures in the Old South Historical 
Course. And as you have not founded 
these courses in Alaska, I must tell you 
about them. 


PROVIDENCE isalovelycity. They are 
always chaffing us Massachusetts people 
for having driven Roger Williams into 
exile, and they imply that we were not 
particularly cordial nor hospitable in our 
treatment of him. I do not propose to 
dig up an old quarrel, but I have always 
said that if Roger Williams had had the 
better of it, and had exiled my Puritan 
fathers to Providence, I would have been 
very much obliged to him. You have 
your south wind off the water, which is 
the first point in climate; spring comes 
on three or four weeks earlier than it does 
in Boston, and winter comes on three or 
four weeks later; you are much more sure of 
your bluefish than we are; you are quite 
sure of your mayflower; in the summer 
you have Newport just beyond you, and 
always a friend’s yacht to take you down 
to Newport. In short and in general, the 
physical advantages of Narragansett Bay 
are superior to those of Boston Bay. In 


that case of the exile of Roger Williams, 
it was a very lucky thing for him that 
he was exiled and it is quite clear that 
his life after his exile was much happier 
than it was before. 

The Alaska geography has referred to 
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the social pre-eminence of Providence. 
It is a place where they are glad to see 
you, not merely a place where they pre- 
tend to be glad. I said to one of the 
saints there that I had rather live in a 
workshop than in a tradeshop. I have 
never forgotten how pleasantly she re- 
ceived the suggestion, herself directing I 
do not know how many thousands of 
people as they went about their daily 
business; but she said, ‘“‘Oh, we do a 
little in subduing the world here.” And 
so they do. They would say themselves, 
as the Alaskan geography says, and it is 
quite true that it is one of the richest 
cities in the world. They have the knack 
of having a little more leisure than most 
busy cities do. It did them no harm, I 
fancy, that they had a college right in the 
heart of their city. I find that every- 
body takes an interest in something out- 
side the mere affairs of his workshop, and 
the friends I have had there, in their 
workshops, never lost sight of the idea. 
The late Mr. Farnum, one of their leading 
lawyers, had collected one of the most 
curious and valuable libraries. The John 
Carter Brown Library, collected by one of 
their millionnaires, is so perfect in its 
Americana that no man has a right to 
publish a book on American history with- 
out going there, and examining the tracts 
of the period of which he writes, to make 
sure that he has passed nothing by. 


Tus Mr. John Carter Brown, one of the 
merchant princes of Providence, wrote a 
letter one day which I happened to see 
when it arrived, which deserves to go into 
history. Like most New Englanders of 
large fortune, Mr. Brown was careful and 
conservative when the abolition convul- 
sions came on. But his eyes were open, 
and he knew what was the difference be- 
tween freedom and slavery. The last 
vear before the war he reprinted one of 
the antislavery documents of the earlier 
days of Virginia, and so terrified was the 
whole book trade of that day that he 
could not find a publisher, in Boston or 
New York, who was willing to give his 
imprint to a pamphlet which had been 
published in Virginia thirty years before. 
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So Mr. Brown was fain to be his own 
publisher, and circulate his pamphlet as 
he could. He was not what we call a 
Garrisonian or an abolitionist; he was 
on the side of property and on the side of 
the Union. But when, in 1854, the real 
moment for action came,— which was 
when the Southern party, crazy with their 
own success in the election of Frank 
Pierce, made the fatal step of trving to 
possess themselves of the territories,— 
then John Carter Brown knew his place. 
The New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany was formed by Eli Thayer, and it 
asked the people of New England for a 
hundred thousand dollars with which to 
settle instantly the newly opened terri- 
tories. Of this amount John Carter 
Brown subscribed ten thousand dollars. 
It was the largest subscription the com- 
pany received at its birth, and he was 
chosen president. He always attended 
the quarterly meetings of the society, and 
never lost his interest in it. At the end 
of five years it had done its active work. 
Kansas was settled, and it was clear it 
would be a free state, and Mr. Brown, 
who had a right to a discharge, wrote a 
letter to ask that his name might be with- 
drawn at the next meeting of the society. 
He had not lost his interest in it, but he 
did not wish to act longer as president. 
This was in the summer of 1859. But on 
the 16th of October of that year John 
Brown of Ossawatomie, with fourteen 
white men and four negroes took pos- 
session of the United States arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry. The whole coun- 
try was convulsed; the people of the 
North were only too eager to show 
that, whatever else they meant to do 
about slavery, they did not mean to cap- 
ture United States arsenals. For an 
instant, the Southern wave seemed to 
regain its power, as people of sense and 
discretion went to such places as Faneuil 
Hall, to protest that they had nothing to 
do with negro insurrections. 

It was at{this precise moment that 
John Carter Brown, the millionnaire 
prince, the richest man in Rhode Island, 
perhaps in New England, wrote to the 
secretary of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society that he would like to with- 
draw the letter in which he declined the 
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nomination as its president. ‘“‘ It is not 
at a moment like this that any man who 
is honored with the name of John Brown 
would wish to disown his obligations to 
the cause of freedom.”’ I think he re- 
mained president of the company till he 
died. 

We cannot visit that library to-day. 
But the house, with its courteous hospi- 
tality, the library, absolutely unique, I 
think, are better worth a visit than most 
of the sights which they make you spend 
a forenoon upon in Genoa or in Munich. 
Mr. Brown took endless pains, and ex- 
pended no man knows how much money 
to secure the one complete set of Debry’s 
publications on America. Indeed, for 
years, and I think to the present time, no 
great sale of books has escaped his agents 
orhissons. They try to make the history 
of the country good till the end of the last 
century, and, as I have said, that purpose 
has been wellnigh attained. 


I po not pretend to say that Providence 
is physically the pleasantest place in the 
world. But, oddly enough, I happened 
to hear in conversation here what the 
pleasantest place in the world is. They 
had had a visit from that accomplished 
traveler whom, for our purposes, I will 
call the Prince d’Anjou. He had been 
around the world three or four times since 
he had been in these parts, and so Mrs. 
Halidon said to him, ‘‘ Tell me, Prince, 
what have you seen pleasanter than the 
West Indies? ” 

‘‘Nothing, my dear Mrs. Halidon, 
nothing. There is nothing in the world 
equal to forty yards of Trinidad,— unless, 
indeed, it be some spots in the interior 
of Java.” 

When that inhabitant of the planet 
Mars, whom I am always‘ hoping for, 
comes to make us a visit,’ after he has 
touched for a moment at the Hub of the 
Universe, so that he may adjust his 
ordinates and his abscissas, we will take 
him to Trinidad and show him those 
forty yards, wherever they may be, that 
he may have the most favorable im- 
pression of the world in general which he 
visits. 
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AND here is Music Hall. Yes, it is the 
same place we were in when they had the 
school convention which I remember two 
or three years ago. And here is our 
audience,— mostly, as you see, from the 
Providence schools. 

I must tell you a good story about what 
they call the Fort Point School. The 
master, Mr. Sawin, a man of excellent 
sense, was in the habit, when the boys had 
done well of a morning, of letting them 
shut up their books while he read aloud to 
them something which would interest 
them. This is the sort of prize to offer 
to boys. And or the particular morning 
when this story begins, he read them 
something which was very attractive. 
He had the tact of Scheherezade, and left 
off just where the story was the most in- 
tense, but said to them that if they 
worked well the next morning, he would 
read to them again. Accordingly, the 
school was at its best the next morning; 
everything ran smoothly, recitations were 
rapidly disposed of, and the hour for 
reading came. Mr. Sawin bade them 
put away their books, and took out a 
dime novel which ke had confiscated a 
few days before, from some boy who was 
reading it at the wrong hour. He began to 
read from the dime novel The school 
naturally expressed its indignation; this 
was not what they wanted; they wanted 
the end of the other story. ‘‘ No,” said 
Mr. Sawin, ‘ this is your own book; this 
is the book which such a boy had brought 
to school and was reading behind the desk. 
If this is what you want, you shall have 
it,’ and to the indignation of the others 
the dime novel was read until school was 
done. I will not swear that Mr. Sawin 
read it with his best elocution; that, as the 
English lady said, was a matter between 
him and his God. What is certain is 
that the school was indignant at the sub- 
stitution. Then Mr. Sawin addressed 
them seriously. He said, ‘“‘ I am always 
telling you that you read very poor books 
when you choose them for yourselves. 
You see that I know what is interesting 
reading better than you do.’’ And be- 
ginning on this text he made those boys 
join in a union, which was bound for a 
certain period of time to read what he 
suggested, and to read nothing else. 
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Perhaps I can get him to write a letter 
to the NEw ENGLAND MaGazIneE to tell 
what has been the result of this union and 
how far it has gone. 


WHILE we are waiting for that letter, 
look at this little program. If anybody 
has any doubt of what can be done in a 
working public school, I wish he would 
examine these results. It is from the 
Doyle Avenue School, named after our 
old friend, Thomas Doyle, who ruled 
Providence for five and twenty years. 
They had the sensible habit there of 
choosing the same mayor, since they 
found he understood his business, and he 
kept the city well up in its municipal life. 
Mr. Hall, the master of this school, had a 
series of school exercises on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. From day to 
day, as the exercises went on, he ex- 
amined the boys on what they had gone 
over. He did this by writing questions 
on the blackboard, to each of which they 
furnished the answers. He has now been 
kind enough to lend to me a compilation 
of the best answers made to these ques- 
tions. They are not all by the same boy, 
but he has selected what he thought the 
best answer to each question, and the 
result is a little digest of constitutional 
law, prepared by schoolboys of thirteen, 
fourteen, or fifteen years of age. I wish 
you would read a few of the passages 
under different sections. 


“1. A Constitution. A constitution is the 
foundation of the laws by which any organized 
body of people is governed. 

“ The constitution of a society is the founda- 
tion of the laws by which that society is governed 
or it is an agreement between its members that 
the society shall make certain laws and that 
they will obey those laws. 

The constitution of a state is the fumdamen- 
tal law of that state, or it is an agreement be- 
tween the citizens of that state that the state 
legislature may enact certain laws and that the 
inhabitants of the state must obey those laws. 

“ The constitution of the United States is the 
foundation upon which the laws of the nation are 
based, or it is an agreement between the govern- 
ments of the different states that Congress may 
make certain laws and that the people shall obey 
those laws. 


“5. The Senate.—- The Senate is the upper 
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house of Congress, and consists of two members 
from each state, who are chosen by the different 
state legislatures for a term of six years. Every 
senator must be at least thirty years of age, must 
have been a citizen of the United States at least 
nine years, and must be a citizen of the state 
which sends him to Congress. Ifa senator should 
die or resign while the Legislature of his state is 
in session, the legislature would immediately 
elect a new senator for the remainder of the six 
years. If the state legislature is not in session, 
the governor may appoint some one to serve until 
the Legislature meets, and then the Legislature 
would elect some one for the rest of the term. 
The vice-president of the United States is the 
presiding officer of the Senate, and he can vote 
only when there is a ‘tie.’ The senators also 
choose one of their own number to preside in the 
absence of the vice-president, and he is called 
the ‘ President of the Senate.’ 


“9. Some of the Eighteen Powers of Congress.— 
Some of the most important of the eighteen 
powers which the federal constitution gives to 
Congress are,— 1. To lay and collect taxes and 
duties for the purpose of paying the expenses of 
the national government. 2. To borrow money 
on the credit of the United States. 3. Toregu- 
late commerce with foreign nations. 4. Tocoin 
money and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 5. To make all laws relating to the 
post offices and mails. 6. To declare war and 
to provide for raising and maintaining an army 
and navy. 7. To make laws in regard to na- 
turalization. 

“It was thought best to give these powers to 
Congress in order that the laws in regard to 
these matters might be the same in every part 
of the nation.” 


You can sit by me here on the plat- 
form, dear Miss Reader, and see what a 
good audience it is. The ladies have come 
themselves and are scattered about, as 
you see, and there is Mr. Slicer, there is 
Mr. Manchester, there is Mr. Gill,— but, 
as I told you it would be, five sixths of the 
audience are these school boys and girls. 
Many of them, as you see, have brought 
their pencils for their notes. Now we will 
tell them, as well as we can, what hap- 
pened a hundred years ago. You must 
not read to any such audience; they want 
you to talk to them. You must watch 
them and see whether they understand 
and whether they are interested or not. 
If they are not interested, it is your fault, 
and you must see that they are. If there 
appears to be a hitch, you must explain; 
keep them up to the mark of taking notes, 
and where there is any difficulty about 
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their taking notes, stop and help them, 
even to the spelling of words if it is neces- 
sary. They will soon see whether you 
love them or not, by which I mean 
whether you are trying to show yourself 
off or to help them, and once you are in 
pleasant relations with them, all will 
go well. 


YEs, we will walk up on the hill and see 
the college. They are proud of it, as well 
they may be. Dr. Robinson has just 
left them, after a long and faithful ad- 
ministration. That ran back to Dr. 
Sears’s; he left toadminister the Peabody 
fund at the South. And before him was 
President Wayland, never to be forgotten. 
I wish anybody would tell me who had 
the wit to place Francis Wayland at the 
head of this college, when he was a young 
man of thirty-two years of age. He won 
his spurs by one sermon,— I think it was 
on missions,—- which attracted and in- 
terested the whole Baptist Church, and 
so they made him president of this 


college, and here he proved himself one of 


the great educators of America — perhaps 
the greatest educator. You remember 
what Mr. Lowell had the courage to tell 
them at Cambridge, on the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of their college? 
‘‘Great teachers are almost rarer than 
great poets. We can lay claim to none 
such,— I must not speak of the living,— 
unless it be Agassiz, whom we adopted. 
But we have had many devoted, and some 
eminent.”’ Taking the word teacher in 
the sense in which Mr. Lowell uses it, I do 
not remember any great teacher, among 
those not now living, in the American 
colleges, excepting Francis Wayland. 
But here was a man who quickened the 
life, apparently, of everybody with whom 
he had to do. He was a man who was 
always remembered afterward by those 
who had been in the college with a sort of 
veneration intermingled with their grati- 
tude. The little textbook of moral 
philosophy which he wrote, held its place 
by a sort of spell, even after his death, in 
the higher schools. Well, no one who 
knew him personally wonders at this. 
He was in every sort a large man, and he 
could carry his sympathies to every one 


who was in need. I never saw him to 
more advantage than in the great tourna- 
ment which we had in Boston in the year 
1846, which was repeated in the year 
1847, when Samuel Gridley Howe and 
Charles Sumner, both of them young 
knights who had but recently gone forth 
in the great battle for God, put their 
lances in rest and rushed at the Prison 
Discipline Society. This was an old-fogy 
society, which had been in existence from 
John Howard’s time. It had done a 
good deal of good work in the city, but 
had come out, as such societies will, with 
an excellent secretary to whom they paid 
a salary, and pledged absolutely to the 
maintenance of one particular prison 
system, almost indifferent to all the more 
recent studies on the subject of crime. 
Utterly to the surprise of the people who 
were managing it, Howe and Sumner 
walked into the annual meeting, and be- 
fore the large audience of worthy anni- 
versary comers who were present, in- 
formed the directors, the secretary, the 
president, and mankind, that the whole 
thing was wrong, and that the society 
was of no use at all. That was a good 
glove tothrow down. There were plenty 
of people to pick it up, and for one week, 
and again the next year for another week, 
the anniversary week of old times shone 
as an anniversary week should shine. 
On this occasion, by great good fortune, 
Francis Wayland was the president of the 
society. I donot know on which side his 
convictions were, but I do know that he 
was absolutely true to both sides in his 
rulings and in his administration. I 
think it was the first time I ever saw him. 
I know that my earliest portrait of him 
is that which I drew sitting on the plat- 
form that day; and I shall always, in my 
own mind, think of him as the faithful 
judge, administering the eternal law 
rightly, in the midst of what became the 
heated conflict of the tournament. 


HERE are the new buildings which their 
rich friends are enabling them to put up. 
One is a memorial hall, one is a technology 
hall, I think; and Mr. Guild tells me that, 
at a meeting they had in New York last 
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week, they have nearly made up the fund 
necessary for their new gymnasium. We 
had better come into the library — Mr. 
Guild is the librarian. You see it is on 
the true principle,—a central octagon 
hall with radiating wings. That gives 
you your administration in the middle, 
where it should be, and diminishes the 
number of steps which the runners have 
totake. Architects are very apt to build 
libraries for the benefit of the people in 
the streets, but in the twentieth century 
we shall build them for the benefit of the 
people who use them. In this instance, 
the architect, whoever he was, seems to 
have forgotten that light is necessary 
if you are to read books. 

But I shall never forget how Dr. Way- 
land insisted upon it that books were for 
the readers, and not for the owners. He 
would throw this library open to all the 
students, and he once told me, with a 
good deal of pride, that — I think he said 
in years — they never lost anything but 
one or two volumes of a set of Shakes- 
peare. ‘‘Even if we had lost some 
books,”’ he would say, “‘ what education 
is there equal to that of browsing in a 
library?”’ And he was. never more 
pleased than when, on a Saturday, he 
found his young men were using their 
time in that way. You remember Mr. 
Emerson says what is the same thing in 
his paper on books. He says that there 
ought to be a professor of books in every 
college. I do not know just where the 
plan broke down, which was well forward, 
that he might be appointed to just that 
position in our own Harvard College. I 
remember that I thought it was certain 
that that appointment was to be made. 

After Brooks knocked Charles Sumner 
in the head in the older Southern fashion, 
the doctors did not like to have him re- 
main long at Washington at one time. I 
was one day in the Astor Library, and I 
met him there. He said that the doctors 
did not like to have him in the Senate 
Chamber. ‘‘ Wilson telegraphs me when 
he wants my vote, and I run over there; 
but meanwhile I am reading through this 
library.’’ I laughed, and asked him how 
far he had gone. He said: ‘‘ Oh, you see 
[am nearly half through,’ pointing to the 


alcoves through which he had ranged, 
‘and I have all the nice part before me 
now.’’ I asked what the nice part was, 
to be told that it was biography and 
history. Then he went on, quite at 
length, to explain his method. It was 
like Sumner, and I do not know that it is 
to be recommended to everybody. He 
said: ‘‘ You know you hear of many a 
book that you have never seen,— you 
like to know what a book is. I just walk 
along, and if I never saw a book before, 
I take it down and open it. I look along 
through it, to see whether it looks enter- 
taining or not, to see how the man does 
his work, and what the general makeup of 
the thing is; and then I put it back 
again.”’ In this way he had passed 
through a third of the Astor Library 
as it was then, in about ten days. 

I do not know whether it is quite fair 
if I should add to this another story of 
Sumner, which is in part a story of myself. 
Among the few rare volumes in this work- 
room where I am dictating, is a copy of 
Hugo Grotius’s De Belloac Pace. Ifound 
it in rummaging among my father’s 
books. I had it rebound, and was rather 
proud of it. One day in my early life I 
was reading a speech of Sumner’s, and I 
found in it a very telling paragraph from 
this book of Hugo Grotius. I felt a good 
deel mortified that I should own a crack 
copy of Hugo Grotius, that I should have 
spent money upon the binding, and that 
I should not have read it; —#in short, 
that Sumner knew more about Hugo 
Grotius than I did. So, on the first 
leisure evening, I took the book down, 
that I might at least know as much as 
he did of it. 

Well, Miss Reader, is not Providence a 
pleasant place? Are not these charm- 
ing people with whom you have been 
talking? We will not write down what 
they say, but we will come and see them 
again. Now the Shore Line comes 
through from New York just on time. 
Here is Frederick, who has seen all about 
the poor people, while you and I have 
been in the library. We will get into 
the train with him, the conductor shall 
make the last punch in our red ticket, 
and so we will come home. 
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' PROM THE PAINTING BY H. R. POORE 


“Tur BouLpeEr,’ 


FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS SERIES 


XI. HENRY RANKIN POORE’S ‘* THE BOULDER” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


by Henry Rankin Poore, which 

was exhibited in Boston early in 
1908, proved interesting by reason of the 
fidelity of a close and serious student of 
landscape art to the facts and the aspects 
of the New England countryside — of 
scenery, which the late Professor Nathan- 
iel S. Shaler, an indefatigable traveler, 
used to call the most varied and beautiful 
in the world. The pictures, as many of 
us were apprised for the first time, were 
the work of a New Jersey painter who 
had become an all-year resident of the 
rugged country about Lyme, Connecticut, 
and who, working from a movable studio, 
which a pair of sturdy oxen shift from 
place to place, has been able to make 
cold weather studies of rather extraordi- 
nary quality. ‘‘ The Boulder,’ with its 
figures of men straining to shove a big 
fragment of New England’s granite 
underpinning upon their sledge, was one 
of the notable canvases of this series, 
which after its successful exhibition of 
last winter in Boston is being shown 
during the present season in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

Reserve and sobriety mark practically 
all of Mr. Poore’s work. Hardly any of 
our painters is more sincerely affected by 
the gentle melancholy of many of the 
winter moods of this section. Techni- 
cally, he is not strictly of the ‘‘ tonalists,”’ 
for he has experimented a great deal with 
the impressionistic methods of pa‘nting 
out of doors. The sunlight which he 
renders, however, is usually of a suffused 
rather than direct character, and the 
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hatching of the tones of the three primary 
colors is so close that they seem almost 
to be blended. He gives much attention 
to the composition of his pictures, as is 
proper for a man who is author of an 
admirably useful book on pictorial com- 
position. 

Long and arduous preparation, begin- 
ning when he was a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, about a 
quarter of a century ago, has brought Mr. 
Poore to his present technical pro- 
ficiency. His training in the elements of 
drawing and painting was gained at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, at the Academy of Design, 
New York, and under Lumenais and 
Bouguereau, in Paris. He has received 
many prizes and medals, and been 
represented in the important exhibitions. 
Many of his earlier works were of animals 
—such as the three canvases, ‘“ Fox 
Hounds,” ‘‘ Backlog Reveries,’”’ and 
“The Wounded Hound,” shown at the 
Buffalo Exposition. In the last few 
years, under the inspiration of residence 
in Connecticut, he has devoted himself 
mostly to landscape, sometimes with and 
sometimes without human figures and 
cattle. Of his own capacity in this 
direction, Mr. Poore has written in a 
personal letter: ‘“‘I realize that color 
for the sake of color does not make an 
especial appeal to me but rather that 
Sentiment in nature which touches me 
with especial directness when she is 
shorn of her most glorious adornments.”’ 
In which he has very truly summed up 
the capacity of an excellent painter. 
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By CHAS. M. ROCK WOOD 


EW INGLAND has done much 
N in the celebration of her literary 

shrines and, also, knows pretty 
well what kind of a community develops 
about a strong literary group, such as the 
Concord group, of writers and thinkers. 
Perhaps we have never given a thought 
to the less distinguished but not less 
important adjunct of literature, the pro- 
duction of books as a commercial com- 
modity. Indeed, from the strictly ar- 
tistic standpoint, the actual production 
of books is a vital element in the up- 
building of a national literature. It is 
doubtful if even the author always 
realizes what he owes to his humble 
assistant, the type setter. How much 
does he owe to the binder, and how heavy 
is his indebtedness to the commercial 


-sagacity of the enterprising publisher. 


Untrained himself, oftentimes, to work 


under the limitations of a practical re- 
quirement, he does not always yield 
gracefully to the harness. But when he 
has finally made his adjustments and 
found his new footing, how ready must 
be his acknowledgment of the truth 
that the utilities, wisely and properly 
understood, are no enemies of the graces, 
but their stanch friends. 

In what manner of community does 
a town given over to the making of books 
result? 

A visit to Norwood is worth while, if 
for no other reason than to answer this 
question to our own satisfaction. Not 
that Norwood makes books alone. There 
are other important industries centered 
there, as we shall presently see. [ut 
it is as a book-making center that the 
name of Norwood has been heralded 
abroad, two of the largest presses in the 
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country being located there, the Nor- 
wood and the Plimpton presses. 

First let us look at the bare facts. 

The Norwood Press is made up of three 
separate firms, as follows: 

J. S. Cushing & Co., typesetting and 
electrotyping; Berwick & Smith Com- 
pany, paper and presswork: E. Fleming 
& Co., all branches of bookbinding. 
These three firms own and occupy the 
buildings shown above, each firm doing 
its part in the manufacture of the complete 
book. 

The Norwood Press makes a specialty 
of scientific and school and college text- 
book work, but also produces a large 
amount of the best kind of illustrated 
book, catalogue, and pamphlet work. 

In the composition room, the type is 
set up and the electrotype plates are 
made for the equivalent of about seven 
hundred new books per year, the larger 
part of which are school and college text- 
books. 

During the present year the press room 
will print about seven million books, 
using on an average about twelve tons 
of paper per day. Thousands of paper 


covers, illustrations, maps, ete., have 
also been printed. Between nine and 
ten tons of black ink are used yearly in 
printing the above, and about three tons 
of glue are used in making the inking 
rollers. All of the patent blocks, rollers, 
ratchets, etc., used in the Norwood Press 
are of its own manufacture. 

The bindery has turned out, in the first 
ten months of this year, about two 
million books, using in their manufacture 
the following material: 

Paper, for lining and wrapping, about 
65 tons; board, for covers, about 150 tons; 
cloth, for covers, etc., about 225,000 
vards; leather, for covers, about 55,000 
feet; gold, for covers, about 40,000 sheets. 
ink, for covers, about 300 pounds; 
thread, for sewing, about 1,000 spools; 
glue, about 60 barrels; flour, for paste, 
about 100 barrels; lumber, for making 
cases, about 100,000 feet. 

About six hundred and twenty-five 
people are employed at the press on the 
average, of which number two hundred 
and forty are women and three hundred 
and eighty-five are men and boys. 

Among the customers of the Norwood 
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Press are to be found nearly all the leading 
school-book publishers of the country. 

While a large amount of the product 
of each department of the Norwood 
Press is shipped to other establishments 
for completion, an equal amount of 
outside work is received by these depart- 
ments from other establishments. 

Equally interesting and illuminating 
are the facts concerning the famous 
Plimpton Press, which is one of the largest 
complete book manufacturing plants 
in this country, and is situated but a 
stone’s throw from the Norwood Central 
Station, with a freight siding on the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. The business 
was established by Herbert M. Plimpton, 
a resident of this town. Mr. Plimpton 
had his place of business in Boston until 
1897, when a building about one third 
of the size of the present Plimpton Press 
was built at Norwood. Since then it 
has been increased four times, until 
to-day the original building forms but 
one corner of the complete plant. The 
Plimpton Press generate their own power, 
and the plant is run by individual electric 
motors, this being one of the first installa- 
tions of electric motors for a printing 
plant in this country. 

The work of which they make a spe- 
cialty is complete bookwork,— type- 
setting, presswork, and binding in cloth 
and leather editions. In fact, there are 
two binderies, one for edition work, and 
one for what is known as extra binding, 
which latter is largely done by hand, and 
includes all kinds of very find hand- 
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The 
buildings are light, well ventilated, with 
all improvements for the convenience 


tooled books, limited editions, etc. 


of employees. The printed sheets and 
bound books from the Plimpton Press 
are sent all over the world, and probably 
in every school and college in this coun- 
try books are used which were manu- 
factured at the Plimpton Press. The 
employment is reasonably steady, much 
more so than in city plants. There are 
between six and seven hundred employed 
here. The business at present is a co- 
partnership, composed of Herbert M. 
Plimpton, Henry P. Kendall, and George 
K. Bird. The most modern machinery 
is installed, many of the machines being 
designed and built either by or for the 
Plimpton Press. Aside from typesetting 
of ordinary book work, the Plimpton Press 
makes a specialty of scientific and techni- 
cal typesetting, and has a department 
which makes a specialty of foreign 
language work. 

Here, then, we have a vast book- 
making industry located in a new 
section of an old Massachusetts town. 
Interesting facts concerning the early 
history of the locality may be gathered 
from a very useful little historical 
sketch, prepared by Ambrose Brothers, 
who published the ‘‘ Norwood Messenger”’ 
and who have taken a very lively in- 
terest in all that pertains to Norwood'’s 
welfare. From this attractive publi- 
cation it appears that Norwood dates 
its birth as a separate township from 
February 13, 1872, when the bill incor- 
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porating the town passed the general 
court of the Commonwealth. Its real 
birth, however, can be said to date back 
to October 18, 1730, when the South 
Parish of Dedham was incorporated by 
the general court. Previous to 1872 
this community formed a part of the 
town of Dedham, and was known by 
the appellation of South Dedham. 

In the year 1635, the general couri 
granted a tract of land south of the 
Charles River to twelve men, and the 
following year an additional grant was 
made to these twelve and seven others. 
This grant included the present town 
of Dedham, and several others, including 
probably over two thirds of the present 
territory of Norwood. The township 
was first named ‘‘ Contentment,’’ as this 
name appears over the records of the 
first meetings of the settlers, but was 
later changed to Dedham. This name 
was probably chosen because some of the 
first settlers are believed to have come 
from Dedham, England. 

The title of these lands was purchased 
by Governor Winthrop from the tribes 
of Indians, of which Chickatabut was 
chief, but if any conveyance was then 
made it seems to have been lost, and in 
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1685, when the colonists feared their 
charter would be taken from them, they 


‘procured new deeds of the Indians, con- 


veying what is now Dedham and Nor- 
wood. 

The first historic record of the birth 
of that part of Dedham, afterwards to be 
known as South Dedham, was in a grant 
of land, dated 1697, to Ezra Morse and 
Josiah Fisher, of fourteen acres in 
Purgatory Swamp. As has previously 
been stated, the real birth of the com- 
munity occurred when the South Parish 
of Dedham was incorporated by the 
general court, October 18, 1730. 

The occasion of the movement, which 
finally resulted in the creation of Nor- 
wood as a town by itself, was said to bea 
controversy over the establishment of a 
high school in South Dedham. The first 
meeting of the citizens of the South Parish 
interested in the formation of a town was 
held in Village Hall, December 22, 1871, 
at which measures were adopted to secure 
that end; and a committee was chosen 
to appear before the legislative com- 
mittee on towns, and support the petition 
of George B. Talbot and two hundred and 
fiftv-one other legal voters within the 
limits of the old parish lines, which were 
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adopted with but little variation for the 
new town of Norwood, except the re- 
ception of a small territory and a few 
persons from Walpole. There was con- 
siderable controversy over the naming of 
the new town. Some of the names pro- 
posed were Ames, Balch, Cedarville, 
Day, Elgin, Fairfax, Glenwood, Hook, 
Irving, Judea, Kinsbury, Lyman, Mont- 
rose, Nahatan, Norwood, Olney, Prescott, 
Queertown, Rumford, Seneca, Tiot, Una- 
dilla, Vernon, and Winslow. 

In “ Recollections of Old South Ded- 
ham,’’ a historical address delivered by 
Mrs. Marcia M. Winslow before the 
Norwood Woman’s Club, in December, 
1903, and published in the Norwood 
Messenger, it is stated that Mr. Tyler 
Thayer suggested the name ‘‘ Norwood.”’ 
Mr. Thayer found, in looking over an 
index of a United States atlas, that 
there was but one Norwood in all the 
states of the Union, and that was situated 
in Stanley County, North Carolina. Mr. 
Thayer was pleased with the name, as 
he said the name looked well in print, 
had a pleasing sound, was easy to write, 
and as there was only one town by this 
name in the country, he favored Nor- 
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wood for the name of the new town. 
His suggestion was endorsed by the 
townspeople, and the new town named 
Norwood. It was learned after the 
town was named, that in England there 
is a Norwood, situated near Dedham, 
and noted for her schools. 

Norwood’s splendid electric railroad 
facilities began when the Norfolk Central 
Street Railroad built a line through to 
Norwood from Dedham, connecting with 
the Boston roads, in 1896. The Norfolk 
& Bristol Street Railway connected with 
the towns and cities to the south, even 
to Providence, soon after, and, by the 
building of the Norwood, Canton & Sharon 
line, the towns to the east were made 
neighbors. 

The gift to the town of the Morrill 
Memorial Library, by Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Morrill, in 1898, marked an era 
in the literary history of the town which 
cannot be overestimated. 7 

In 1903, Henry O. Peabody, the famous 
firearm manufacturer, died and left the 
bulk of his property for the establish- 
ment of an industrial school for girls on 
the King Gay farm. 

Most of Norwood’s industries have 
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some connection with bookmaking, but 
the industries themselves vary from lea- 
ther to typesetting. There are big ink 
works, big tanneries, two big book- 
making plants, large railroad shops, and 
a good-sized foundry. There are also 
paper mills, a manufactory of leather 
soles, and greenhouses, whose produc- 
tions have won the attention of lovers 
of the beautiful throughout the civilized 
world. 

The establishment of an industry is 
an important part of a town’s history, 
determining a great deal more than its 
external aspect. In the first place, Nor- 
wood’s industries are such as in a very 
large measure call skilled labor. 
Not all of this has been imported, by any 
manner of means. The various indus- 
tries have in a large measure, found their 
help in the homes of the people of Nor- 
wood, training them and building them 
up into a knowledge of their respective 
trades, making skilled artisans of them, 
and even opening up business careers 
of great possibilities. I do not know 
whether or not the town fully appreciates 
these benefits. I do know that it should. 

The tanning of sheepskins is Norwood’s 
oldest industry, having been established, 
in 1776, by Abner Guild, and, in 1791, 


passing to his apprentice, John Smith, 
whose descendants carried on and en- 
larged the business, until to-day its suc- 
cessor, Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., is the 
largest factor in the world in the tanning 
of sheepskins. In addition to the Wins- 
low plant, located on the site of the 
original tannery, and the Smith plant in 
another part of the town, both of which 
we show in the cut, this company also 
operates a tannery at Peabody, Mass. 

To their original line of sheepskins they 
have added departments for the pulling, 
scouring, and carbonizing of wool, and a 
glue department, each with its separate 
buildings. An extensive system of filter 
beds has been installed for the reclama- 
tion of grease and other materials which 
would otherwise pass off in the sewerage. 

In 1776, the tanner and his apprentice 
tanned the skins brought in by their 
neighbors in the town; their successor 
employs over one thousand men, and 
handle in manufacture and sale two 
thousand dozen skins per day from all 
parts of the world. These sheepskins 
are made for a very great variety of uses, 
including shoe manufacture, to cover 
rollers in cotton mills, for book bindings, 
belts, bags, novelties, and art pieces 
used for decorative purposes. 
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But it is time that we proceeded to the 
answer of our initial question: What 
manner of community does such a group 
of industries create? We should answer 
very promptly that it tends to the 
production of a notably progressive, 
almost radical community. And _ that 
is an interesting fact. 

A community of literary workers is 
always highly conservative, somewhat 
academic. That has been the universal 
fact from the days of Athens to the 
present time. Oxford, Cambridge, the 
American Cambridge, Concord,— where 
will we find a list of more conservative 
communities than these? 

But the bookmaking industry shares 
in the journalistic verve and go. It 
breeds a race of men full of vigor and 
progressiveness. Norwood shows this 
on every side, in every public enterprise, 
in the appearance of her streets, in the 
commercial activity of her citizens. 

One will not find in metropolitan cen- 
ters more progressive methods or finer 
ideals of work than in the artistic photo- 
graph gallery of the Rhodes Brothers. 
‘Here one may see the most advanced 
work, even to color photography, by the 
Lumiere process, in which the Rhodes 
Brothers have shown great skill. 

Another pertinent example is that of 
Mr. George E. Sanborn, a local hardware 
dealer. There are many local hardware 
dealers in New England and elsewhere 
who are quite content to remain that and 
nothing more. Mr. Sanborn, realizing 
the possibilities in cement construction, 
organized the New England Cement 
Company, which has to its credit one of 
the handsomest churches erected by 
this mode of construction. Mr. Sanborn 
is also an active member of the Norwood 
Business Association and of the board of 
trade. He has erected a fine block in 
the business section of the city, and in 
every way lent himself to the advance- 
ment of the interests of his town. 

Very active, also, is Mr. F. A. Morill, 
president of the board of trade. Mr. 
Morill has not found a location in such a 
community as Norwood too limited 
for the building up of an insurance 
business which is spoken of as one of the 
largest in Norfolk County. With his 
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able wife, Mr. Morill has been a force 
in the development of the best social 
interests of his city. In Mr. F. A. Fales, 
postmaster and representative, Norwood 
finds another citizen of the true public 
spirit and progressive spirit. 

We have already spoken of the beau 
tiful public library presented to Nor 
wood by Mr. George H. Morrill, of the 
George H. Morill Company, whose fac 
tories are the largest producers of printer's 
inks in America. Another public bene 
factor has been Mr. Lewis Dav, whose 
fine gift of a mortuary chapel adorns 
and dignifies its location. 

The Hanover Bank is an important 
factor in this commercial and _ civic 
development. An institution at once 
conservative, safe, and enterprising it 
lends itself with wise guidance to every 
promising project, while such public 
service corporations as the Norwood 
Gas Light Company share in the general 
spirit of Norwood first, and are an active 
and friendly force in the development 
of all local interests. 
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Such is the Norwood of to-day, while New England,’ and the Norwood resi- 
the Norwood of to-morrow may be con- dent may well rejoice in the proud and 
fidently forecast as one of the significant worthy feeling that heis ‘‘a citizen of 
and growing communities of the ‘“‘ new no mean city.” 
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Lk 
By ARTHUR WALLACK PEACH 


If in the span of mankind's earthly life, 
The sunset came at eve with just one day, 
How they would view the wonder on the hills, 
And in the hushéd silence kneel to pray! 
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THE GREAT JENNERIAN BLUNDER 


By JOHN H. BONNER, Leicester, England 


(Note: Mr. John H. Bonner, whose remarkable success in interesting the British Parliament, and 
who numbered among his supporters such men as Gladstone, Bright, and Herbert Spencer, was recom- 
mended to the New England public by a group of leading new-school physicians, of Boston, including 
Doctors Wm. P. Woeselhoejt, James B. Bell, Charles Fessenden Nichols, and W. L. Thurston. These 
gentlemen, as active anti-vaccinationists, lend the fullest endorsement to Mr. Bonner’s statements.) 


f ND yet there are still a few people 
A who profess to disbelieve in vac- 
cination!’’ remarked a Harvard 

tutor, at the conclusion of a lecture on 
the subject to a class of medical students. 
My authority for this statement is one 
of those who listened to the observation, 
and I wish to give expression to the very 
decided opinion that either the professor 
is unaware of the views of a very large 
proportion of the people of this as well 
as of other countries, or else he conve- 
niently closed his eyes to the facts. Still, 


had we lived a little over a century ago, 


at the time vaccination was introduced, 
I cannot help thinking we should have 
accepted the theory of the Gloucester- 
shire apothecary, Edward Jenner, who 
never sat for a medical examination, and 
whose degree was purchased for seventy- 
five dollars, from the university of St. 
Andrew’s, Scotland. 

The reason is not far to seek. By 
means of the old-time practice of inocu- 
lation, smallpox had been sown broadcast 
through a long course of years, and con- 
sequently corresponding crops of the 
disease were reaped, so that when Jenner 
announced that he had discovered some- 
thing which was non-infectious and would 
render the people forever immune from 
smallpox, it is easy to understand that 
his announcement fell upon willing ears. 
Vaccination is an empirical art, with no 
scientific basis, but simply founded on a 
superstitious belief prevailing amongst 
the dairymaids of old, that if they con- 
tracted cowpox in the course of their 
duties it would be equal to, and a pre- 
ventive of the human smallpox. 

Thus the position is that if we catch 
cowpox accidentally it bids fair to in- 
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crease our banking accounts, but if we 
refuse to accept this foul cattle com- 
plaint voluntarily, the law steps forward 
with its penalties. For the word vacci- 
nation is derived from the Latin vacca, 
a cow, and the operation consists of the 
planting of the bovine variety in the 
human body. Does not the absolute 
and transparent ludicrity at once appeal 
to the reader, viz., that if he has not 
suffered from smallpox, the state decrees 
that cowpox shall be given to him? 
Surely the best safeguard against dis- 
ease (particularly that of a zymotic 
character) is good health, pure blood, 
and unimpaired vitality. 

I do not need to be told that we ex- 
perience far less smallpox now than used 
to be the case, but that fact must be 
qualified by addmg “ in countries where 
the inhabitants live under fairconditions, 
for the disease is epidemic in the East, 
and according to an official return lately 
presented to the British Parliament by 
Viscount Morley, Secretary for India, 
there have been in that country alone — 
almost entirely amongst the native 
population—no less than 3,334,225 
deaths during the thirty years, 1877-1906, 
showing an average of 111,140 victims 
per annum over the whole period. Eng- 
land was the birthplace of vaccination, 
as much is known about the subject 
there as in any country on the face of 
the earth, and yet the fever which the 
vaccine virus is supposed to be capable 
of warding off has claimed the terrible 
toll recorded amongst her own Indian 
dependents. 

Inocculation with variolous matter has 
for many years been a penal offence, 
whilst sanitary science and the value of 
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true hygiene have made wonderful pro- 
gress. These are the main factors — 
coupled with notification when a case of 
smallpox is diagnosed, disinfection, iso- 
lation of contacts, and the establishment 
of pesthouses, which anti-vaccinators 
claim responsible for the diminution of 
the disorder, pointing out at the same 
time that in modern communities other 
diseases (cholera, plague, typhus fever, 
sweating sickness, black death, etc.) 
have been eradicated without any equiva- 
lent to vaccination, but have admittedly 
proved amenable to sanitation. It is 
idle to call attention to the continued 
prevalence of scarlet fever, measles, 
diphtheria, typhoid, and the like, for they 
arise from totally different causes and 
cannot be classified in the same group of 
zymotics as smallpox, which is essen- 
tially a disease of locality, and thrives 
upon uncleanly conditions, either personal 
or municipal. 

No physician with a reputation to lose 
will nowadays support the contentions 
of Jenner, who said that the real life- 
preserving fluid was horse-grease cowpox, 
and claimed perpetual immunity. Yet 
the present advocacy is for revaccination 
at intervals, concerning the duration of 
which our medical friends are seriously 
at loggerheads amongst themselves. But 
does not the argument for revaccination, 
on the plea that the influence of the 
operation wears off with the changes 
which the human system undergoes, 
provide its own refutation? Vaccination 
is assumed to be equal to a mild attack 
of smallpox, so if it cannot shield the 
individual against itself in the shape of a 
repetition of the operation which has got 
to ‘‘ take ’’ in order to be successful, how 
in the name of logic and common sense 
can it serve as a prophylactic against 
the true and consequently the far more 
virulent form of the disease — smallpox? 

Again, innumerable kinds of vaccines 
or viruses have been experimented with, 
and although the business” is one 
hundred and twelve years old, the experi- 
mental days are not over even yet. 
There is no finality about the contentions 
of the pro-vaccinators, who are constantly 
shuffling around as each point of vantage 
they assume becomes untenable in the 


light of experience, whereas if they had 
the temerity to stand or fall on the 
strength of the assertion that the perform- 
ance of vaccination every certain period 
of years, in a specified number of places on 
the arm, with a given brand of lymph, 
would stamp out smallpox, the world 
would very soon be able to judge. 

But for the grotesque failures of vacci- 
nation up to the present time, most 
ingenious excuses have been invented 
and advanced, such as that the operation 
was not successful (which any schoolboy 
would agree with); that it had not been 
performed sufficiently recently (it usually 
is either too early or too late); that the 
lymph was inert (I never knew of any 
laboratory proprietors either official or 
private to be sued as vendors of a useless 
article); or that it did not take (if no 
vesicle is created the lymph has probably 
gone inwardly instead of striking out, 
and no ill-effects would be felt by those 
of strong constitutions). 

The former method of arm to arm 
vaccination which the doctors just as 
implicitly believed in and as strongly 
fought for in the course of the long period 
of years during which their faith was 
pinned to the humanized lymph, has 
given place to so-called calf lymph. 
This substance is not presented by the 
animals as a natural product or when 
they are in a perfectly healthy condition, 
but their live bodies have to be diseased 
in order to cultivate what was originally 
smallpox or cowpox material, and thus 
permit the collection from offensive 
sores of pus to employ upon the human 
family. The calves may be specially 
bred or selected, exceptional precautions 
for the cleanliness of the institutions 
and all the necessary appliances may be 
taken by sterilizing the pultaceous mass, 
and by a veterinary inspection of the 
animals after slaughter every endeavor 
not to issue a lymph that is ascertained 
to be doubtful may be employed, but 
still I aver that the only known test for 
lymph is the use of it, that no bacteriolo- 
gist could tell under a_ microscope 
whether the sample he was analyzing 
would prove harmful or harmless, and 
that it is cold comfort when vaccination 
happens to take bad ways for the indi- 
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vidual, or his relatives are assured that 
it is the luck of the game, and that his 
case was one in a thousand. 

The uselessness of vaccination is amply 
demonstrated by a perusal of the reports 
of smallpox epidemics, which should 
prove that its influence, either as a pre- 
ventive or a mitigant of the type of an 
attack is absolutely mythical. I make 
so bold as to challenge (1) production of 
evidence that any epidemic on record 
was ever started by an unvaccinated 
person; or (2) the production of a report 
dealing with any epidemic, and in which 
there is a perfectly fair and honest classi- 
fication of the patients where the alleged 
protected vaccinated and revaccinated 
section did not provide the majority of 
the sufferers, and with a good proportion 
of the deaths. 

That distinguished scholar and man of 
letters, Emeritus Professor F. W. New- 
man, wrote: “‘ Against the body of a 
healthy man Parliament has no right of 
assault whatever under pretense of the 
public health; nor any the more against 
the body of a healthy infant. To forbid 


- perfect health is a tyrannical wickedness, 


just as much as to forbid chastity or 
sobriety. No lawgiver can have the 
right. Thelawisan unendurable usurpa- 
tion which creates the right of resistance.’’ 

Count Leo Tolstoi, famous for his 
advocacy of the claims of a downtrodden 
people, said, ‘‘ I greatly sympathize with 
your work against compulsory vaccina- 
tion, as I do with every struggle for liberty 
in any sphere of life.’’ 

Here is the opinion of Herbert Spencer: 
‘Will any one dare to say that vaccina- 
tion produces no further effect than that 
of shielding the patient from a particular 
disease? You cannot change the con- 
stitution in relation to one invading agent, 
and leave it unchanged in regard to all 
other invading agents. What must the 
change be? The assumption that vacci- 
nation changes the constitution in rela- 
tion to smallpox and does not otherwise 
change it is sheer folly.”’ 

Professor Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. 
D., Oxon., devoted a lengthy chapter 
in his work, The Wonderful Century,” 
to a consideration of the vaccination 
question, and here is part of his pro- 


nouncement: ‘‘ The successive Vaccina- 
tion Acts were passed by means of alle- 
gations which were wholly untrue, and 
promises which have all been unfulfilled. 
They stand alone in modern legislation 
as a gross interference with personal 
liberty and the sancity of the home; 
while as an attempt to cheat outraged 
nature, and to avoid a zymotic disease 
without getting rid of the foul conditions 
that produce or propagate it, the practice 
of vaccination is utterly opposed to the 
whole teaching of sanitary science, and is 
one of those terrible blunders which, in 
their far-reaching evil consequences, are 
worse than the greatest of crimes.”’ 

From William Ewart Gladstone, [ 
quote: ‘‘I always feel a strong repul- 
sion to seeing the clear, pure skin of 4 
child made to break out into pustules. 
I dislike the idea of vaccination being 
compulsory. I don’t like the notion 
of the state stepping in between par- 
ent and child when it is not absolutely 
necessary. The state is generally a very 
bad nurse.”’ 

Thus ‘‘the people’s tribune,” John 
Bright, expressed his convictions: “I 
have always felt that the law which in- 
flicts penalty after penalty on a parent 
who is unwilling to have his child vacci- 
nated is monstrous and ought to be 
repealed.”’ 

In proof that this is a question un- 
affected by party politics, let me now cite 
from a parliamentary speech by Lord 
Salisbury: ‘‘ There is the knowledge that 
children, and a considerable number of 
children have succumbed to the operation 
of this beneficent(!) law, and the feelings 
w' ich are worked upon are the deepest, 
the tenderest, the most tenacious, and the 
most difficult to overcome of any in the 
whole range of human sentiment. It ts 
idle to tell me that the people are wrong; 
it is idle to tell me that they are deceived; 
as long as they have these feelings they 
will respect them, and it is no use to 
quote to me the precedents of India and 
Ceylon to show the way in which these 
objections are to be overcome.’”’ 

Lord Shaftesbury avowed that “ the 
smallpox was chiefly confined to the 
lowest class of the population, and le 
believed that with improved lodging 


houses the disease might be all but ex- 
terminated.”’ 

The words of Florence Nightingale 
should surely carry weight: ‘‘ Every one 
who knows anything of public health ques- 
tions will agree as to the practical unity 
of epidemics and their determining causes, 
and that exemption from all alike must 
be sought, not by any one thing, such as 
vaecination, but by inquiring into and 
removing the causes of epidemic sus- 
ceptibility generally.”’ 

Reverend Hugh Price Hughes, presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference, was 
responsible for the following: ‘‘ The facts 
produced before the Royal Commission 
have finally convinced me:that vaccina- 
tion is a great mistake, and‘ that compul- 
sory vaccination is one of the most fearful 
outrages of sacred human rights that 
selfishness and cowardice have ever 
devised. The true remedy for smallpox, 
as has already been proved in the case of 
all allied diseases, is such vigorous 
sanitary reform as we are all prepared to 
support, if the medical profession will 
only abandon its present mistaken and 
suicidal attitude.” 

Among the thousands of physicians 
who object to compulsory vaccination, 
some of whom have taken out exemption 
certificates for their own children, or 
have even gone the length of submitting 
to prosecution, none stands higher than 
Sir William J. Collins, M.D., M. P., one 
of the Royal Commission on vaccination. 
At the time of King Edward’s corona- 
tion the honor of knighthood was 
only conferred on four persons, and 
Dr. Collins was one of the recipients. 
He is now the recognized leader of 
the anti-compulsory vaccination wing 
of the House of Commons, and his 
frequent speeches exercise immense in- 
fluence. 

Dr. Charles Creighton, author of ‘“ His- 
tory of Epidemics in Britain,” and the 
writer of the articles on ‘‘ Pathology ”’ 
and ‘‘ Vaccination,”’ in the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, said: 
‘ The anti-vaccinists are those who have 
found some motive for sciutinizing the 
evidence, generally the very human 
motive of vaccinal injuries or fatalities 
in their own families, or in those of their 
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neighbors. Whatever their motive thev 
have scrutinized the evidence to some 
purpose; they have mastered nearly the 
whole case; they have knocked the bottom 
out of a grotesque superstition; it is 
difficult to conceive what will be the excuse 
made for a century of cowpoxing, but it 
cannot be doubted that it will appear in 
as absurd a light to the common sense of 
the twentieth century as blood letting 
now does to us.”’ 

Professor Carlo Rnata, M.D., Regius 
Professor of Hygiene and Materia Medica 
in Perugia University, wrote: ‘‘ The 
sound principles of hygiene teach us to 
get rid of every kind of external filth, 
and not to modify our sound body in 
order that it may be proof against all the 
dirtiness of the surrounding. 

In his monumental and exhaus}ive 
work entitled, ‘‘ The History and Path- 
ology of Vaccmation,’’ Professor Edgar 
M. Crookshank, Emeritus Professor of 
Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology, 
at King’s College, London, published 
these words: ‘I maintain that where 
isolation and vaccination have been 
carried out in the face of an epidemic, 
it is isolation which has been instrumental 
in staying the outbreak, though vaccina- 
tion has received the credit. Unfortu- 
nately a belief in the efficacy of vaccina- 
tion has been so enforced in the education 
of the medical practitioner that it is 
hardly probable that the futility of the 
practice will be generally acknowledged 
in our generation, though nothing would 
more redound to the credit of the pro- 
fession and give evidence of the advance 
made in pathology and sanitary science. 
It is more probable that when, by means 
of notification and isolation, smallpox 
is kept under control, vaccination will 
disappear from practice, or will retain 
only an historical interest.” 

So, with the doctors divided among 
themselves, I would simply say, ‘“‘let 
the parents decide,” instead of the aw 
dragooning them beneath one banner. 
When I am asked to leave the question 
of vaccination to the medical men I want 
to know to which section is referred, 
for I think that those who profess to 
believe in the operation are perpetuating 
the great /ennertan blunder. 
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GLEN NOBLE 


By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER IX 


increased. There was a bountiful 
harvest that year, and the farmers were 
‘up to their necks”’ in their work, as 
the saying goes, literally so on occasion, 
for grasses never stood so well, and the 
corn grew over night. 
}The summer sojourners in the village 
and amid the mountains, too, put forth 
renewed endeavors to crowd the long, 
languid days full to brimming with 
gayeties and sightseeing. 

Jessica and Constance had come to be 
good friends, and many were the day’s 
outings they had together, driving over 
the hills; for Constance, like most 
daughters of successful farmers who are 
farsighted, had her own farm-raised 
horse,.and the shapely little chestnut 
filly, with golden mane and tail, was a 
familiar sight on the up-country high- 
ways, drawing its phaeton containing 
the merry-faced girls. 

It was one Sunday afternoon that 
Glen and Jessica again found oppor- 
tunity to be together undisturbed. 

He had gone to morning service at the 
village with Mrs. Marsh, and, coming 
out of chureh, they found themselves 
preceded by Mrs. Wythe, Jessica, and 
Mrs. Vincent. 

All bowed a greeting, for all had 
previously met at a social gathering, and 
even before the two young people 
realized it, so deftly does Fate sometimes 
ply her netting, they found themselves 
strolling out of earshot behind the elder 
women, who were deep in some congenial 
topic. 

The day was ideally a peaceful, summer 
Sabbath; the sky one unbroken arch of 
blue; the earth, in perfect harmony, 
silent, sweet scented, steeped in the 
golden radiance of the southing sun. 


S the summer season began to 
wane, Glen’s workday duties 


“Come for a walk this afternoon, 
Jessica,’’ Glen said. ‘‘ Do come.”’ 

She turned her face to him, her dark 
eyes tantalizing with their mellow light, 
and smiled at the urging in his tone. 

“Do you remember the text of the 
sermon, this morning?’’ she asked. 

“No,” he replied, frankly, ‘““I was 
too intent upon watching you.”’ 

“Oh, you unblushing hypocrite,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ And only the other evening 
Mrs. Marsh was telling mamma what a 
good young churchman you had always 
been.”’ 

Glen seemed unabashed. ‘“ Well, I 
never was confronted with so alluring 
a distraction before,’’ he answered, and 
then, to forestall the exclamation of 
dissent that her eyes foretold, he hastened 
to ask, “‘ But what of the text that I so 
grievously overlooked? ”’ 

Jessica pouted. ‘‘ I shall not tell you,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ you"shall look it up for your- 
self as a fitting penance for your un- 
Sabbath mood.’’ 

‘All right,” replied Glen, not very 
meekly, drawing a small Bible from his 
pocket. ‘‘ Whereabouts? ”’ 

Jessica furtively glanced at his hand- 
some, boyish face as he opened the 
Book and scrutinized its pages. 

‘‘ The twentieth chapter of St. Luke,” 
she said. ‘‘ The twenty-third verse, I 
think,’’ and then she added, ‘I don’t 
believe you're half repentant.” 

Glen smiled. 

‘“** But he perceived their craftiness,’ ”’ 
he read aloud, “‘ ‘and said unto them, 
Why tempt ye me?’ ”’ 

Glen closed the book softly and looked 
at his companion, but her face was 
averted. Finally, he said, ‘“ But per- 
haps you remember the quotation, too, 
with which the domine closed his dis- 
course.” 
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‘‘ Oh,” exclaimed Jessica, edging closer 
to him and resuming her old, familiar 
way. ‘‘ Then you did hear something of 
the sermon, in spite of the alluring dis- 
traction set before you. Well, just to 
give you a chance to redeem yourself, 
what did the domine say? ”’ 

concluded with a quotation,”’ 
said Glen, ‘‘ ‘ Temptations hurt not, al- 
though they have access: Satan over- 
comes none but by willingness.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Which means,’”’ began Jessica, ‘‘ but 
no, I won’t trouble you for its exact 
application to your case. ‘ Your wis- 
dom outrunneth she quoted. 
‘ Well, I yield, though I believe the poet 
also says something about 
‘““* How blest is he who, where strong 

temptations try, .. . 

Since ‘tis hard to combat, learns to 

fly.’ 

‘‘T capitulate,’’ Glen exclaimed, hold- 
ing up his hands in mock posture of 
surrender. ‘‘If you are going to take 
such liberties with good ‘old Goldsmith, 
I'll argue with you no more. No 
argument could stand such paraphras- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, but you should not drive me to 
such extremity,’’ replied Jessica, laughing 
with him. 

They were opposite the hotel by this 
time, its wide verandas deserted, and the 
three elders in front had paused for part- 
ing. ‘“‘At two o'clock, then,” said 
Jessica. ‘‘ Down by the stile,”’ and they 
joined the group of ladies. 

The deep-toned bell in the meeting- 
house steeple was just tolling solemnly 
the hour of two, when Glen, from his 
seat on the top of the stile at the foot 
of Pierce’s lane, saw Jessica coming 
amid the trees. 

She had changed her more somber- 
tinted gown for one of white, with pink 
bows, and made a pretty picture as she 
came down the leaf-shaded lane, her 
animated features just shaded by the 
wide-brimmed hat which she wore. 

After she had joined him they walked 
slowly across the meadow in the direction 
of the woods, and soon were within the 
cooling shadows of the trees. 

Glen proposed that they take the path 
along the side of the hill to the Ferry, so, 


talking aimlessly, they walked on until 
the river was reached. 

A little way downstream they came 
on a skiff, moored to the bank by a line 
round a nearby tree, and Glen suggested 
a row. 

But the owner? Won’t he object? ” 
asked Jessica. 

‘Not a bit,’’ Glen replied, ‘ that’s 
Nathan Brown’s boat. He lives just 
over the hill, and is away to-day, for | 
saw him and his family go by in the carry- 
ail this morning. I’ve used it quite 
frequently,” and to show his familiarity 
with the usages, he went a little way up 
the bank and from under some bushes 
pulled forth a pair of oars. 

“All right,” said Jessica, “if you 
won’t spill me out,’ and Glen, laughingly 
threatening to, drew off his coat and 
folded it for het as a cushion in the stern 
of the craft. 

When they were afloat Glen proved 
himself to be a good oarsman, and with 
strong, sweeping strokes he piopelled the 
craft across the wide but comparatively 
shallow stream to the further shore, 
where the shadows were dense, and then 
permitted the boat to diift, just keeping 
it in the gentle current. 

Jessica, in the stern of the boat, 
trailed her hand silently in the wate, 
he. head inclined, watching the sparkling 
wavelets that careened away from her 
white, round wrist, and the queer little 
insects that skated about on the mirroring 
surface. 

Glen watched her dreamily, noting the 
soft curve of her supple neck, the dark 
tendril of hair that lay on the warm, 
creamy skin, the shell-like little ear, and 
the curves of the cheek and chin as her 
delicately moulded profile was presented 
to him. 

Presently she turned her face and their 
eyes met. ‘‘ How still? ’’ she said, smil- 
ing. 

“Don’t you think that silence be- 
tween two is a pretty good test of com- 
radeship? he commented. 

‘‘ Perhaps it is,’’ she agreed, and with- 
drew her gaze again to the water, with a 
faint, inaudible little sigh. ‘‘ We do 
seem to have gotten along pretty well 
together, don’t we?” He noted that 
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the pink in her velvety cheek deepened. 

She did not look again directly into his 
eves for some time. She had 1ead there 
a look she had met on the mountain; the 
look her heart had ached to return. But 
heartaches she had been taught to regard 
as plebeian, to be suppressed at any cost. 

And yet, she had had he: day dreams; 
for, with all her artificial envionments 
she was human — and a woman; dreams 
of one who should come a-courting as 
she had read of in books — a wholesome 
man, of youthful figure and breadth of 
shoulders, with a handsome face and the 
unquenchable fire of impetuous love 
in his eyes. 

And, now that, unaware, she had come 
upon the realization of her dream, she 
shrank from it. Years of schooling, 
effect of companionship, hereditary, could 
not so readily be crowded down. She 
might easily have brought their little 
romance to an end on any one of a dozen 
occasions, and yet she hesitated. 

‘ Surely,’’ Mrs. Wythe had once said, 
sipping her chocolate as she and her 
daughter sat of a morning in their 
private sitting-room, “surely, Jessica, 
you would not lead on this unknown and 
obscure young countryman.’’ She but- 
tered the broken corner of a roll methodi- 
cally. ‘“‘Surely, you will not for a 
moment so forget yourself? ”’ 

“Why, you dear little mother,” 
Jessica had exclaimed, ‘‘ of course I am 
not leading him on. Indeed, I doubt if 
he is one who could be led. You don’t 
know what a resourceful young man he ts, 
and so exceptionally well informed.”’ 

That was before the day that Jessica 
came to accuse herself that she was lead- 
ing him on, and that he was readily 
following. 

Well,”’ sighed her mother, “ I really 
do not see what you find of interest in 
him, even as a diversion. He must be 
dull and uneducated to be content as 
he is with his life and environments.” 

‘* But indeed he is not unintelligent,” 
defended the girl. ‘‘ Why, he is more 
widely read than I, and vastly more in- 
structive and entertaining than any 


voung man of his age whom one ordinarily 
meets in the city? ”’ 
Jessica! ”’ 


Mrs. Wythe had replied, 
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with an unconveyable accent of depre- 
cation. 

And so, being put in the light of his 
defender, that had given Glen another 
lease of his Eden, and thus, likewise, 
from occasion to occasion, Jessica had 
deferred severing the golden bond of 
companionship which bound them. 

For a time she continued to trail her 
hand in the water, Glen watching her, and 
there was silence. Suddenly he raised 
his eyes and found she was looking 
straight at him, her eyes very sweet, 
very tenderly friendly in their expression. 
She smiled, rather gravely, he thought. 

“Do you know, Glen,” she said, 
with a little catch in her Voice, ‘I am 
not a bit what you think me.”’ 

He took one of his knees in his clasped 
hands and leaned back as he sat, smiling 
up at her, dissent in his eyes and bearing. 

Really?’’ he said, with playful 
mockery. 

‘“ Really, Glen,’’ she replied, and there 
was no response to his lightness of bear- 
ing. ‘‘ You believe me what?’ she 
continued, inquiringly. 

‘The most beautiful girl I ever be- 
held,’’ he responded, reaching for her 
hand, but she did not permit him to 
take it. 

“ No, Glen, seriously,”’ she said, bend- 
ing slightly forward toward him in her 
earnestness. 

‘ Well, my friend, I hope, first of all,”’ 
he replied, sobering under the spell of 
her seriousness. 

“Yes, that, come what may,” she 
exclaimed, her face brightening, and 
impulsively she gave him the hand he 
had reached for, and he held it, stroking 
its smooth surface gently. 

‘You have made me so happy,’ she 
said, the radiance of a smile chasing 
away the faint look of care that had sat 
for a time on her features. 

“1? How?” asked Glen, her quick 
changing moods slightly mystifving him. 

“Well, because some voung men 
would not so sensibly be satisfied with 
friendship. They 

“ But I did not say that I was satis- 
fied,’’ Glen interrupted her. 

“ But vou will sav it, Glen. What 
could be better, more satisfving, more 
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lasting, than true and unselfish friend- 
ship? ”’ 

He looked up into her beautiful face, 
for seated in the stern of the boat, she 
was over him, and shook his head, at- 
tempting to draw her closer. ‘I can- 
not,”’ he said. 

“Oh, Glen, Glen,’’ she said, and her 
unprisoned hand, wet as it was, stroked 
his brown, wavy hair. ‘‘ Don’t make 
me hurt you. Spareme. It cannot be.’’ 

He bowed his head over her hand, lying, 
like a pink and white rose petal in his 
toil-hardened palm. 

The boat drifted silently, more swiftly 
an observer would have said, and neither 
of its occupants moved or spoke for many 
minutes. 

‘Try not to care, Glen,’’ she said, 
finally, breaking the silence and again 
laying her damp, soft palm against his 
burning temple, ‘“‘ I am not worthy of it. 
Really. I—JI should have told you be- 
fore,’’ and then, with unshed tears of 
real womanly sympathy in her deep, 
expressive eyes, while her hand still 
stroked his soft hair and forehead, she 
told him, faltering at times, her theory of 
life as it related particularly to them, 
and laid her life story open, neither 
sparing him nor herself. 

‘‘ And so, dear friend, you see,’’ she 
concluded, putting the tips of her white 
fingers under his chin and compelling him 
to look up into her eyes, into whose 
moist depths he gazed lovingly, searching 
for some sign to disprove the sentence 
her lips were imposing, ‘‘ although I am 
not truly engaged to him, still the world 
views it that way, and I could not in 
honesty go further along the primrose 
path we have been walking together 
without an understanding.”’ 

She did not say all she might have said; 
of their difference of station as she had 
been taught to view it; of the barrier of 
caste that hedged her about, and much 
less did she dare to speak of her own 
state of conviction regarding the Hindu- 
like division of society on the artificial 
grounds of heredity, privilege, wealth, 
and calling. 

won’t think me cynical? ’’ she 
continued, with her hand still on his chin, 
her elbow supported on her knee. ‘‘ Will 
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you? ForIdolike youso well. I would 
so cherish your friendship. You will 
let us be friends, good friends, won't 
you? ”’ 

He moved his head gently sideways 
from her restraining fingers, and again 
looked down over her hand which he still 
held in his, not yet sufficiently master 
over his conflicting emotions to trust 
himself to speak. 

Faster the boat drifted onward, he 
intent upon his inward counselling, she 
watching his bowed head, pitying both 
himself and herself. Neither were con- 
scious of the accelerated speed of their 
frail craft; both were oblivious to the 
growing sound of falling waters that 
surged upon the peaceful Sabbath air. 

Suddenly a slight jar and rocking of 
the boat caused her to look up and glance 
ahead. With a startled cry she released 
her hand and half rose from her position, 
bringing Glen instantly from his deep 
meditation and to quick realization of 
their peril. 

Unnoted, the boat had drifted down 
the stream, past the deserted lower ferry, 
past the usual place for turning, and had 
entered the swifter current in the river 
that presaged the nearness of the Chair- 
mill Falls. 

In one startled glance Glen perceived 
that the boat was swirling directly toward 
and into the dark raceway of the dam, 
that the gates were up, and that at least 
three feet of boiling, yellowish, foam- 
crested water was hurling over the pre- 
cipitous brink, to its fall of twenty feet 
to the cliffs below. 

‘“‘ Sit down,”’ he commanded, with such 
sternness in his voice as she had never 
heard. ‘‘ Hold fast and do just what 
I tell you,” he directed, the oars already 
in his hands. 

The boat was not yet in the narrow 
channel, and with one powerful sweep 
and back stroke Glen assayed to change 
its course and swerve it from its dangerous 
path. But the force of the rushing 
water, combined with the desperate 


power he exerted on the oar, was too 
much for the long-used timber, and it 
broke sharp off just above the blade. 
The double action of the movement 
had, however, served to whirl the boat 
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broadside to the flood, and now, with one 
oar useless, the swift current caught the 
deeper stern of the light craft and 
whirled it, as though on a pivot, stern- 
foremost, bearing it at terrific speed 
toward the overhanging brink. 

Standing erect Glen caught at the 
plank footway that spanned the deep 
channel, but the boards were wet and 
slimy, and he could gain no hold. 

The stern of the boat was rising now 
on the crest of the bulging, overleaping 
swell of water, and the rocks showed sharp 
and ugly down below. Dexterously he 
leaned forward toward the white-faced 
girl and shouted to her above the roar 
of the foaming waters to grasp him around 
the neck. 

Confidently she obeyed him, her arms 
encircling his bent shoulders, and with 
his left arm he embraced her, rising erect 
and grasping with his right hand the 
dripping upright of the raceway. 

As the boat plunged over, he stepped 
directly into the seething water, steadying 
himself and his burden with his hold 
upon the slippery post. Fate favored, 
and his feet beneath the baffled waters 
struck square upon the narrow, oaken 
sill, but only by the most herculean 
endeavor was he able to keep his footing 
against the impact of the water long 
enough to gain his balance, and then to 
swing himself around the slimy barrier 
to the comparatively quiet water beyond. 

Leaning against the upright planking, 
which now protected them from the 
fury of the current on its other side, his 
breath coming in deep spasms with the 
exertions he had made, the swift but calm 
overflow of the dam proper reaching to 
his knees, he paused and rested for a few 
moments scanning the shore to ascertain 
if their predicament had been observed, 
and if assistance was at hand. 

But the calm and peaceful landscape 
was utterly deserted. The sun-bathed 
meadows stretched away to the distant 
woodland in dreamy repose. Trouble 
and disquiet seemed furtherest from 
them. 

Jessica lay in Glen’s arms motionless, 
her warm cheek close to his, a tendril 
of her dark hair brushing his temple. 

He had reached down, after the barrier 
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was passed, and with his other arm had 
gathered her form closer to him. Her 
arms still encircled his broad shoulders. 

‘Strong and good hero,” she whis- 
pered, and Glen smiled ever so faintly, 
but she knew he heard her by the gentle 
pressure of his arm. 

“Can't I help? Surely you are not 
going to attempt it,’’ she continued, still 
whispering, not daring to speak for fear 
of disconcerting him in his perilous 
position; for the narrow sill was smooth 
and slippery, and the rush of swift- 
flowing water seemed bent upon sweep- 
ing him off his feet. 

‘“No,”’ Glen replied, in a low, steady 
voice. ‘‘ Hold steady and we'll make it. 
It’s our only chance.”’ 

She rested her cheek against his 
shoulder. Her wide-brimmed hat trailed 
by a single ribbon, caught in their em- 
brace. Glen’s hat was gone and his hair 
was tossed and damp. 

Slowly he moved forward, poising, 
steadying on one foot to find the narrow 
sill beneath the water before taking an- 
other step. Beneath them, twenty feet 
down, were the rocks of the gorge, 
beetling, jagged, and wet; beyond them 
the wide, smooth surface of the river, 
peaceful looking as the mirrored sky, 
but silently hungry for its prey. 

Jessica closed her eyes and prayed. 
She did not dare to open them again, but 
knew by the steady, gliding motion of 
Glen’s body, and the play of his steel- 
like muscles, that they were going on 
slowly, and that, so far, all was well. It 
was like a dream, yet very real, and a 
bewildering train of thought surged 
through her mind. 

What mattered caste and criticism, 
she thought; what were vain glories and 
empty triumphs beside such devotion as 
this? What could the world offer better 
than these encircling aims, ready to do 
and dare for her sake? Than the love 
that she knew might be hers out of that 
strong heart whose even pulsing she 
could feel in the breast against which 
she was pressed ? 

Could he have spoken then, at that 
propitious moment, Glen might have got 
his answer that would have made light 
indeed his toil and stress. But he did 
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not know. He could not see the light 
in the depth of her dark eyes, and, 
divining nothing, he stepped finally on 
the shore and put his burden down. 

She tried to thank him, tried to convey 
to him an impression of her state of 
feeling, but he, mistaking her, would 
not take advantage of her gratitude, her 
helplessness, to further press his suit, 
and after they had rested awhile on the 
warm bank they took up their homeward 
way. 

She expressed solicitude for his wet 
condition, and urged him to hasten on 
and get a change of clothing, but he 
laughed her fears away and said that to 
get a summer ducking was no new ex- 
perience and would do him no harm. 

After he had seen her safely back, he 
said he must go down and see what 
damage had been done the boat and 
report the occurrence to its owner. 

And so they walked upward through 
the meadow and the woods, and then out 
into the meadows again, until they came 
to the stile. 

‘She had one dainty booted foot poised 
on the lower step, ready to go over, and 
he took her hand, as if to assist her, but 
held her back. 

‘“‘ You are not sorry that I love you? 
he asked, abruptly. 

Her gaze fell and her heart bounded 
with the thought that the benumbing 
moment had arrived when she must keep 
faith with her new resolve. 

‘“No,”’ she murmured, but kept her 
gaze still upon the ground, and the 
windows of her soul so curtained by 
her lashes, he could not read her agitation 
aright, and, still misunderstanding, went 
on, ‘ Then with that I’ll try and be con- 
tent, until — until you tell me that even 
hope must die, and then, well, then it 
won’t make much difference what hap- 
pens. Good by, Jessica. I won’t trv 
to see you again until — well, until you 
can give me the right to plead my case, 
and try and win you without fear or 
favor. Perhaps I have asked too much. 
Perhaps there is an impassable barrier 
over which I should not intrude. It 
may be, but I rebel against it, and shall 
rebel and hope on until you bid me hope 
no more. Good by, dea.” 


“Good by.” Her hand closed con- 
vulsively over his. She wanted to cry 
out, to tell him to take her — in spite of 
herself — in spite of everything and all; 
to flee with her to that mountain cabin 
where the first sweet, pure sense of love 
she had ever known had crept upon her; 
to tell him that she would, in spite of her 
selfish past, be contented with him in his 
lowly lot and oh, so true. 

But unconsciously he had put her in 
that position where her inborn pride 
would not let her speak. She could not, 
a Wythe, a Tremain, be the supplicant; 
not even at the behest of love. 

And when he took her in his arms 
once more, as he had done first at the 
foot of the mountain, impulsively, con- 
vulsively, and kissed her lips and eyes 
and hair; not then, even, could she sur- 
mount her pride and tell him of his 
opportunity. 

Her eyes were wet — he should have 
known. She clung to him — he ought 
to have discovered. But, ah! the cost 
of pride! and he too was proud, with an 
inborn pride to match her own, too proud 
to take advantage, as he saw it, of her 
obligation to him. 

Slowly, reluctantly, heart breaking 
heart, but without a word to show it, 
they parted. As one who gropes her 
way in dark at deep of night, she mounted 
up the stile and over, he holding her 
hand until she stepped upon the other 
side and then relinquishing it. 

Slowly, without once looking back, 
she went up the willow-bordered lane, 
Glen watched her, in and out the trees, 
until the last faint glimpse of her white 
apparel showed beyond the green foliage. 

That was Sunday. On Tuesday morn- 
ing early a- barefooted village boy 
dangled his legs over the Noble faim 
fence and inquired in a shrill voice if 
the dog within would bite. 

Being assured by Glen, who was 
directing and aiding in the work of 
bleaching a field of celery, that old 
Mingo would not bite if proper amenities, 
or words to that effect, were observed, 
the messenger slid down from his perch 
and, coming across the field, deposited a 
square, pearl-gray envelope in Glen’s 
hand. 
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Paying the boy with a coin and a bunch 
of celery, Glen proceeded to the house. 
He preferred to read the contents of the 
note alone. 

‘Tam asked up to the Burland ’s for an 
over-Christmas country party,” the mis- 
sive ran, ‘“‘and shall probably accept. 
Until then beware of mountain storms 
aud drifting boats. Jessica. P.S. We 
are leaving in the morning.”’ 

‘Christmas.’” The Millenium! To 
Glen, at that moment, they seemed 
equidistant. 


CHAPTER X 


O time aged, and golden October 
came in; October with its argosy of 
stores, wage of the skilful and 

resourceful husbandmen, they who had 
obeved the divine injunction, “Plant 
gardens, and eat of the fruit of them.’’ 

The great orchard that Glen’s father 
had planted in his early manhood on the 
hillside, and which later was a rich 
legacy to his son, was a scene of anima 
tion now, for the pickers were there 
gathering the apples, barrels of them, 
heaped up in the great two-horse loads — 
blushing Jonathans, monster greenings, 
Shiawassee beauties, flaring Astrachans, 
and the old faithfuls, Northern Spies. 
Further fieldward where, in summer, the 
rustling corn had stood, golden pumpkins 
glistened, for by now. Phoebus had come 
into his own. 

Jessica’s sudden resolve, and her per- 
suasion of her mother, to cut short their 
visit in the mountains and finish the 
summer season at Newport, where they 
had particular friends, was not a matter 
that greatly surprised Glen. He knew 
that parting must come and had prepared 
himself for it. Only, he had thought it 
would be somehow different. 

Well, he could afford to wait. With 
hope — and her little note was hopeful, 
he could be patient. That was part of 


his program in life — to be patient, but 
not in idleness. 

First, though, he did count the days, 
and look for some word of help in his 
waiting, but none came, and the counting 
grew unbearable, so he plunged into 


work, with only the red-letter date fixed 
in his mind as guiding star, and when 
doubt assailed him he drove it down, by 
working just a little bit harder. 

Once or twice he climbed up into the 
mountain, following the trail they to- 
gether had followed, and in the warm 
autumn air he sat long on the little bench 
by the cabin door, looking off to the 
south and west, permitting his mind to 
dwell uninterruptedly on the events of 
the summer, and the wonderful things 
that had come to pass. 

There, above the world, in the soft 
ethereal radiance of the slow-passing 
October day, a feeling of unreality about 
it all would creep upon him, and dreamily 
he would contemplate his strong, sun- 
browned hands, almost skeptical that 
they had dared to hold captive others 
so tiny, white, and soft. 

Now that she was gone, he wished 
sometimes he had been more bold to 
speak at parting. There were so many 
things, so many arguments, he might 
have urged. If only she had looked him 
in the eves so that he could have read her 
thoughts! if only she had not been, at 
last, so almost cynical, so strange. 

But she had said she would come 
again; had implied that he might hope. 
She might have ended it all at once, and 
she had not. He would not have her 
vield too soon —so great a boon. He 
could not expect but that she would re- 
quire time to canvass well such a step as 
he proposed. But would time work its 
change for weal or for woe? What 
adverse temptings might not assail her, 
out there in that distant, unknown 
world that she inhabited, beyond the 
farthest range of purple hills? 

Oh! the jovs and the gloom of such 
day dreamings! the agony of the pain of 
doubting that was happiness, withal, 
to bear! 

Constance, before she went away to 
school, he met not infrequently, and she 
greeted him always with a heart-deceiving 
smile. She alone heard occasionally 
from her new friend in the great city, 
and, with her woman’s intuition she read 
between the written lines 

No woman’s wiles can long deceive 
another woman, and as Constance read 
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Jessica’s long letters of the gayeties of her 
autumn season, her visits to Newport, 
to the Metropolitan horse show, the 
opera, and home parties, with all the 
detail of the attendance showered upon 
her by a city’s swelldom, wealth, and 
fashion, and her comments, tucked in 
here and there, concerning her views of 
life, Constance came to know how things 
were trending, and her heart grew afraid. 

And to Mrs. Marsh, too, that good soul 
who had watched over Glen since he was 
a toddle1, who had patched his playthings 
and mended his childish hurts, to her 
his secret romance was an open book. He 
could not guard his troubled heart from 
her. But now his troubles had out- 
grown her; she could not take him to her 
breast as of old and tell him not to care. 

She saw in Jessica a beautiful, winning 
young creature, good and sympathetic 
at heart, but the petted, only daughter 
of a proud and selfish mother, who be- 
lieved herself ideally devoted to her child, 
and doing only for her happiness and 
welfare, when, from Jessica’s infancy, she 
began to tutor her with love of birth and 
social station, as she herself had been 
tutored always. Mrs. Wythe so firmly 
believed that degradation would be the 
result of marriage below one’s social 
status that she would have considered 
herself an unnatural and culpable mother 
had she not early and often impressed it 
upon the girl’s mind that mesalliance 
spelled misery, and that she must school 
herself to accept the attentions of the 
eligibles of her class and station no matter 
where her heart inclined. 

These things Glen’s old nurse saw and 
knew. Her fond and anxious eyes read 
deeply within her loved boy’s soul, and 
even so long ago as the day succeeding 
that one on which he had first been alone 
on the mountain with Jessica, she had 
guessed his secret, and since had seen the 
moods that surged him as joy alternated 
with grief, and as hope gave way to 
doubt. 

She was deep in the sweet-scented 
mysteries these days of fall canning; 
puttinggdown jams and _ jellies, sweet 
pickles, stuffed peppers, chili sauce and 
mincemeat, and Flora MacLaren was 
helping. 


Ah, yes! Poor lovesick little Flora! 
Her romance was aweaving too. That 
was another heart burden that Mrs. 
Marsh felt called upon to bear. She tried 
to keep Flora with her during the earlier 
days of the girl’s infatuation; to wen 
her by subtle coaxings and ingenious 
planning from keeping her trysts with 
Clarence, but usually quite in vain. 

Clarence had gone with the Wythes. 
His aunt had insisted uponthat. But he 
had vowed to Flora that he would escape 
detention and come back to keep luis 
promises. In the mean time he wrote 
impassioned letters, fervent with avowals 
of constancy and ominous with dire 
threats of reprisal against all who were 
in any way preventing him from having 
his own sweet way. 

So, in time, came the second date on 
the now worn calendar of the waning 
year — Thanksgiving. 

It had been planned that the day 
should be celebrated co-jointly by the 
Carter, Noble, and Grey families at the 
Carter farm. Constance was to be at 
home. A few outside, but kindred 
people, such as distant cousins, aunts, 
and, as the doctor put it, “‘ relatives by 
proxy,’ were to be invited, and Aunt 
Clara, Mrs. Marsh, and the Misses 
Fulsoms, aunts all, were, with Constance, 
to co-elaborate to the production of the 
feast. 

Thanksgiving day dawned clear and 
sparkling and the guests were up and 
about betime, ready and hearty with 
country-bred appetites for the breakfast 
of baked sausages, buckwheat cakes with 
maple syrup, pumpkin pie, and coffee. 

At half past nine, according to the in- 
variable custom of the day, guests and 
family gathered in the library for family 
prayers of thanksgiving, and Join Carter 
read, in his deep, sonorous voice, from 
the Gospel, ‘‘ When thou hast eaten and 
art full, then shalt thou bless the Lord 
thy God.”’ 

Dinner was on time, as dinner to be 
best relished must be. And such 4 
dinner! Need I describe it? Not to the 
sons and daughters of New England, 
surely; and they only, doubtless, for love 
of the text, are the ones who have thus 
far borne with me. 
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Of course it was skilfully managed, 
thanks to the art of those maiden aunts, 
(;0d bless ’em, which only the country 
knows, served on the rare old wedding 
vare brought out on such occasions. Of 
course the turkey was big and crisp and 
brown, luscious from slow roasting and 
frequent basting, flanked by vegetables 
of all sorts, and dainty delicacies of old- 
fashioned culinary art that made the 
hig mahogany groan. 

And then the pies — genuine, generous 
ipple, mince, and pumpkin — no, pun- 
in — such as our good old Quaker poet 
remembered when he wrote: 

‘What moistens the lip and what brightens 
the eye? 

What call up the past, like the rich punkin 

pie? 

In the afternoon everybody was bun- 
dled into two two-horse double sleds, 
and for digestion’s sake given a straw ride 
over hillocks and cohoes and _ glare 
stretches of snow down through Fox- 
borough valley, up over Scarborough 
hill and home by the way of Shingleton 
pike, to the accompaniment of laughter, 
jingling bells, and the shrill barking of 
the dogs. 

Back again by early twilight, even 
those who, five hours previously, had 
vowed they never, never could eat again, 
were soon doing justice to a supper of cold 
turkey and cranberry sauce, baked apples, 
milk, and Lot johnnycake. 

After supper, and every one had 
turned to and helped “clear 
“Aunt ’”’ Silvanus Spencer, who was a 
music teacher in the village, was in- 
veigled to the piano, and to her playing 
the young folks danced polkas, waltzes, 
and schottisches in the dining-room and 
great front hall, while their elders drew 
about the replenished open fire and spun 
again their tales of childhood’s days and 
Thanksgivings gone. 

Amidst the merriment Glen and Con- 
stance were their old-time selves again, 
boy and girl together, carefree and 
unafraid. 

They had been dancing a waltz and 
now stood together by the kitchen door, 
Glen tall and handsome in a dark suit 
that showed his young form well, and 
Constance, prettily flushed, her brown 
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eyes sparkling, gowned in a party dress 
of white with a pink bow at her clear 
young throat. 

‘* How pretty you have grown,’’ Glen 
said it involuntarily, as a brother proud 
of the just realized beauty of a sister 
might have said it. But Constance 
started and trembled ever so slightly, 
and her heart beat quickly, suffusing 
her cheeks and neck with a sudden 
rose-red tint. 

Then her quick senses noted the tone 
in which the words were spoken, and she 
looked up frankly into his eyes. 

“Why, Glen,” she said, laughing 
softly, with no hint of resentment in her 
voice, “‘ that’s the first time you ever 
paid me a compliment in my life, except- 
ing once, a long, long time ago, when you 
said I was brave, for following you on a 
harem-scarem jump out the  hayloft 
door.”’ 

Glen laughed and pinched her cheek, 
then grew suddenly grave, asking, ‘‘ And 
do you remember everything equally 
well that your old playmate said to you 
in those golden days? ”’ 

‘* Most everything,’’ she replied, look- 
ing down a bit wistfully. ‘‘ Leastwise 
everything that was nice,’ she said, look- 
ing up suddenly into his face, and he 
thought he saw tears lurking in the deep 
depths of her hazeleyes. Her face came 
just to his shoulder, and her lips, just a 
little trembling, very red and full were 
within enticing reach. 

Just then the outer door flew open, 
and good Doctor Gray stamped in, 
scuffing the snow from his feet. 

Neither of the young people had noticed 
that where they stood the light was dim, 
and that the other dancers had drifted 
to the far end of the house. The doctor 
spied them, however, in the semi-darkness. 

my,” he exclaimed, slapping his 
sides and leaning backward grotesquely, 
laughing, ‘“‘ another one. Why, an old 
codger can’t move on this farm to-night 
without interrupting a spooning couple. 
John Henry in the upper hall with 
Angeline Jones; William Henry Hooper 
in the dining-room with Mary Louise 
Clark; John Francis Wood wooing ‘Ella 
Malinda Pike on the backstairs, and you 
two here! Such a mixup and courting of 
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third cousins and old school chums I 
never saw.”’ 

On he rattled, frustrating Constance’s 
attempt to reach his lips with her out- 
stretched hand. ‘‘ But you two,’ he 
said, dodging the blushing girl. ‘‘ Why, 
I recollect ’a’ hearing you say, Constance, 
when you weren’t knee high to a grass- 
hopper, that when you got big enough, 
you an’ Glen ———’”’ But Constance just 
then succeeded in getting her hand over 
the old practitioner’s lips, by putting one 
arm round his neck and pulling him down 
within reach, so that his further tale- 
telling was, for the time at least, fully 
stopped. 

Now,” exclaimed Constance, her 
bosom heaving and her cheeks red with 
exertion, ‘‘ you be good, doctor, and say 
no more, or else you'll not get that piece 
I promised to play for you. We weren’t 
spooning. The idea of it! Were we, 
Glen? It’s mean of you to pretend we 
were. We've both got bravely over that 
stage. Haven't we,Glen? And to prove 
to you, you silly doctor, that we weren’t 
intentionally shunning the rest of the 
company, we'll all go into the library 
now.”’ 

So, playfully propelled, the old doctor 
went into the library, followed by Glen, 
who, though laughing at the by-play and 
acquiescing in all Constance had said, was 
rather thoughtful later and watched 
Constance attentively as she went to the 
piano under the assurance of the doctor 
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that he never, never, never would tease 
her more. 

She played ‘ Rock of Ages” and 
‘“ Nelly Grey ’’ and ‘“‘ My Old Kentucky 
Home,” and then, because the room grew 
still and because she saw moisture in 
some of the old eyes near the fire, she 
vowed she would play no more that 
evening, and proposed that they have 
games instead. 

So center tables and improvised stands 
were brought forth and the gathering was 
tolled off into two and four handed 
groups for chess, backgammon, checkers 
dominoes, and fox and geese, and, as the 
fire crackled and the shouts of merrimen! 
went round, the night aged, until youn; 
folks yawned and old folks wiped their 
glasses, and the festivities by mutual 
consent were ended. 

A last mug of cider was drunk and, al! 
standing, ‘‘ Old Lang Syne’’ was sung 
Then good nights were said — good bys 
in some instances ——for it might nol 
come again, the same Thanksgiving joy 
not to all; and the thoughts of what a 
vear had brought and what a year miglit 
bring solemnized the circles as they stoo:| 
within the hearth’s glow, heads bowed, 
and, like the sons of Jacob, received the 
gray-haired host’s deep blessing. 

And so the great New England holiday 
was spent, the harvest festival, a day 
holy to highest purposes, if liberalized. 
And the next conspicuous date on the 
calendar was Christmas. 


continued ) 
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A SAFE AND CONSERVATIVE 
PRECEDENT 


The recent conference of New England 
vovernors, in Tremont Theater, Boston, 
was in every way a notable event. 

The unity of New England interests, 
both in those matters which 
were discussed, and in many 
other important issues, needs 
to receive just such an em- 
phatic recognition. The build- 
ing of good roads and_ the 
conservation of natural resources 
are points which the NEw 
I.NGLAND MAGAZINE has been 
pressing upon public attention 
with steady persistence, and we 
rejoice in the good that will be 
accomplished by this powerful 
endorsement. 

It has not always been easy to 
bring about unified political ac- 
tion between the New England 
states. That is the seamy side 
of strong local _ self-govern- 
ment. Washington found it to 


bring us mto our true inheritance ‘in 
national political life must stand before us 
as the champion of a cause in which the 
moral element is prominent. There is 


a moral element in the principle of con- 


servation that was the subject of this 


interesting conference, and a real union 


be one of the most stubborn SUMMER HOME, UNTIL HER DEATH, OF THE MOTHER OF PRES 


facts with which he had to deal 
in army organization, and he 
lost all patience with the New England 
people in consequence. 

Political unification usually means 
rallying to the standard of some strong 
or striking personality, and personal 
fealty of that type is not a New England 
trait, as her sons have only too often dis- 
covered to their sorrow, and to the no 
small loss of their prestige in national 
affairs. 

But if our people in the New England 
States have not distinguished themselves 
for personal loyalty to their leaders, they 
have never been slow to gather to the 
support of an idea. The man who would 
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of effort in New England along that line 
is not impossible. The conference es- 
tablishes a safe and conservative pre- 
cedent. 


WHERE NEW ENGLAND COUNTS 


Speaking of New England's place in 
the political life of the nation, the Bangor 
Daily Commercial is authority for the 
following list of positions of responsibility 
and honor in the federal service held by 
New Englanders. The list is an inter- 
esting one in view of the changes likely 
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to occur with the incoming adminis- 
tration. 

Henry White, ambassador to France, 
$17,500. 

George von LL. Meyer, postmaster- 
general, $12,000. 

Herbert H. D. Peirce, minister to 
Norway, $10,000. 

H. Percival Dodge, minister to Hon- 
duras, $10,000. 

John Gardner Coolidge, minister to 
Nicaragua, $10,000. 

Charles A. Prouty, member interstate 
commerce commission, $10,000. 

Charles H. Treat, treasurer of the 
United States, $6,000. 

Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, 
$6,000. 

George Otis Smith, director of the 
geological survey, $6,000. 

S. N. D. North, director of the census, 
$6,000. 

Edward B. Moore, commissioner of 
patents, $5,000. 

George W. Woodruff, assistant attor- 
ney general, $5,000. 

Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of 
corporations, $5,000. 

John Barrett, director of the bureau of 
American republic, $5,000. 

James B. Reynolds, assistant secretary 
of the treasury, $4,500. 

Louis A. Coolidge, assistant secretary 
of the treasury, $4,500. 

Beekman Winthrop, assistant secretary 
of the treasury, $4,500. 
' Robert Bacon, assistant secretary of 
state, $4,500. 

Robert Shaw Oliver, assistant secre- 
tary of war, $4,500. 
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James L. Davenport, deputy commis- 
sioner of pensions, $3,600. 

Edward A. Moseley, secretary inter- 
state commerce commission, $3,500. 

Charles F. Larabee, assistant commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, $3,000. 

Henry C. Gauss, secretary to attor- 
ney general, $2,500. 


HE KNOWS NEW ENGLAND 


In Judge Taft we may be sure of a 
chief executive of strong pro-New Eng- 
land sympathies. We illustrate here- 
with his mother’s summer home, at 
Millbury, Mass. 

Educationally, the Taft family has 
shown its appreciation of New England 
institutions, Yale and Andover having 
been chosen by the president-elect and 
his brother, respectively. And now 
comes the welcome information that 
Judge Taft is to make our own North Shore 
his summer home. With New England, 
to know her is to love her. 


CIVIC STIR IN NEW ENGLAND 
CITIES 


In her new charter, constructed along 
novel lines, the city of Haverhill is 
launched upon an experiment in munici- 
pal government that will be watched 
by the entire country with the keenest 
interest. The striking features of the 
plan are the use of direct primaries, anc 
the limitation of the mayor’s power — a 
feature in striking opposition to the 
tendency of the past twenty-five years, 
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which has been in the direction of an 
increase of the one-man power. The 
mayor of Haverhill is to be simply the 
chairman of a council or commission of 
which he is one member. The voters 
of Gloucester have also approved a 
new civic charter, which is in many 
respects similar to that of Haverhill. 
The Gloucester charter does not elimi- 
nate politics, as does the Haverhill 
charter. Under the Gloucester plan the 
candidates are still nominated by the 
tiling of nomination papers, and their 
names on the ticket bear the party 
designation. Neither are the _ recall, 
initiative, and referendum features of 
the Haverhill charter adopted. But the 
veto and appointive powers are taken 
from the mayor and vested in a com- 
mission of five members of whom the 
mayor is one. The Haverhill charter 
is therefore the more radical of the two. 

Claremont, New Hampshire, the larg- 
est town in the state, has voted in 
favor of applying for a city charter. 
There are many other growing New 
I:ngland towns that are certain to follow 
in the same line, and this new idea of ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment by Commission ’’ will receive 
minute attention. 


A CAPITAL SUGGESTION 


An excellent suggestion comes from 
the Maine Sportsmen’s Association, rela- 
tive to the matter of forest fire prevention. 
This is an appeal to the state legislature, 
the substance of which is given in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a speech of one of 
the members of the Association. 

“The lumbermen are advocating more 
protection of the forests against fire, a 
larger patrol system, and a larger appro- 
priation to carry on the good work that 
has been done. I believe it will lessen 
the danger of fires to keep firearms out 
of the woods in close time. Firearms 
in the woods in close time are a menace 
to the people who go into the woods 
during such time, and there is no earthly 
reason why a person going to our lakes 
and streams to fish should have a gun. 
It would give us better game protection 
and lessen the danger from fire.”’ 

The carrying of heavy firearms into 
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the woods “‘ for protection ”’ is the height 
of nonsense. Canadian voyageurs claim 
that they can recognize an American 
traveler instantly, by the huge arma- 
ment which he carries. It is a practise 
that savours a little of the redoubtable 
Tartarin of Tarrascon. 


‘*FLOSSIE,”’ THE PRIDE OF MELROSE, WHOSE IN- 
TELLIGENT CONDUCT SAVED HER MASTER'S 
FAMILY FROM DEATH IN THE RECENT 
BURNING OF THEIR HOME 


THE PASSING OF A VETERAN 


The last of Boston’s horse cars was 
towed out of the Lenox street barns 
recently, by two veteran street-car horses, 
twenty-two and twenty-three years old, 
respectively, which used to jog over the 
line here a decade ago. 

As the ancient relic moved by, and one 
of the newest semi-convertible cars, 
moved slowly past them, old street car 
men reverently removed their hats, and 
then fell to discussing the remarkable 
development of street transportation in 
the last ten years. 


EXTENDS LIFE OF BOSION FINANCE 
COMMISSION 


Boston, Mass.— The board of alder- 
men has unanimously passed a resolution 
extending the life of the finance com- 
mission one month, until January 31, 
1909, in accordance with a request ‘of 
the commission. 
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BELA PRATT’S WORK 


Recent work from Mr. Bela Pratt's 
studio merits, and is certain to regeive, 
close attention. We are presenting il- 
lustrations from the artist’s own model 
for the new United States’ gold coin 
mintage. The design is receiving warm 
approval for its quiet, not-too-muchness. 
It is so hard to be simple and 
direct in an age of complicated 
and crowded living, that the re- 
turn to an almost Grecian 
severity which Mr. Pratt has 
succeeded in effecting cannot 
be too highly commended. 

The artist has had the cour- 
age, also, to renounce the tradi- 
tional, semi-conventionalized In- 
dian’s head and eagle. No good 
reason remains why an American 
coin should’ reproduce the 
puerilities of heraldic misrepre- 
sentation — without its merits. 
We welcome the realism of 
Mr. Pratt’s design. 

The piece of monumental work 
shown in our cut is from the ar- 
tist’s clay sketch of a_ soldier’s 
memorial for the city of Medford, 
Mass. The work is not to be 
completed in bronze for some 
time to come, but the design is 
practically completed. The use 
of the flag in this strong piece of 
work is particularly notable and 
suggestive. Its broad _treat- 
ment is eminently satisfactory. 
Courageously upheld by a stal- 
wart, heroic figure, the youth 
of the land, soldier and sailor, 
gather at its foot with a look 
of grim determination. 

There is a lesson to the throngs 


lationships of sculpture with the sister arts 
of architecture and of design. 

A revivifying of the sculptor’s once 
dominating position in architecture might 
give just the needed relief to the present 
unsatisfactory condition of the latter art. 
The overpowering commercial require 
ments-under which the working architect 
of to-day labors, call loudly for the influ 
ence in architecture of men more freely 
circumstanced. Not only so, but the 
delicate problems of mass and of light 
and shadow which are the sculptor’s 


who will pass before it for man : 
P y SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, MEDFORD, DESIGNED BY BELA PRATT 


years to come, in the love of the 
flag and the dominance of the broadly 
human over the merely personal interest 
which it conveys. 

These two productions illustrate in an 
interesting way two of the strong re- 


constant study, fit him in an eminent 
degree for the composition of architec- 
tural designs. 

For emancipation from a dreary situ- 
ation, architecturally, we wait the com- 
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ing of the master, and the most hopeful 
sign that we hear of his possible advent 
is in the virile work of our younger 
school of sculptors. 

.Speaking of architecture, did you ever 
consider the heavy increment of value 
conferred by a touch of real genius upon 
a building? Many Bostonians are agi- 
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arise from the availability of a supposedly 
desirable site, at a supposedly low cost. 
While not questioning the philanthropy 
of the real estate interes{s involved, we 
deprecate the idea that that is the only 
business consideration. A worthy design 
is a business consideration of prime 
financial importance. 


THE NEW UNITED STATES GOLD MINTAGE, FROM THE ORIGINAL DESIGN, BY BELA PRATT 


tating the question of a new city hall. 
We do not agitate for a new State House 
because we are proud and happy in 
the possession of the noble bulfinch 
creation. As to accommodations, there 
are always ways. If the present City 
Hall of Boston was a truly beautiful 
building, we would not be talking of a 
new one. Its value to us would be 
beyond price. Land economies and other 
considerations of a similar sort are small 
in comparison to the tremendous saving 
arising from a building whose beauty 
gives it permanent worth. 

From all of which it follows that the 
proper time for the erection of a great 
public building is when a great architect 
appears on the hortzon. We do not 
mean to insinuate that he is not already 
with us— simply that it is perfectly 


apparent that, if he is, he has not yet 
succeeded in getting his dreams inter- 
preted into stone and brick on our 
Streets. 

The argument in favor of a new city 
hall for Boston at this. time appears to 


BOSTON’S NEW OPERA HOUSE 


The importance to musical New Eng 
land of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Boston Opera House, on Novem- 
ber 50th, cannot be overestimated as 
the tangible sign of activity and ma- 
terial promise of a suitable place for 
the New England home of high-class 
opera. 

Made possible by the guarantee of 
one man, and pushed energetically 
through the days of plan foimation, the 
building will stand a monument to the 
enterprise of the many enthusiasts who 
are identified with the undertaking, 
body and soul. 

Mr. Eben D. Jordan is building the 
opera house at his own expense, and 
will lease it to the Boston Opera Com- 
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pany, which organization will conduct 
it along certain lines that best promise 
success, avoiding too personal applica- 
tion of its policy, and catering to New 
England pride for support. 

Mr. Jordan’s influence in musical 
affairs has found many expressions aside 
from the opera house enterprise, and his 
name will live in New England annals, 
indelibly graven in the hearts of music 
lovers for all time, and it is therefore 
a most happy combination effected in the 
establishment of this temple of art. 

A notable gathering listened to the 
address of the afternoon, by Governor 
Curtis Guild, and especially significant 
was the interest manifested and sym- 
pathy with sentiments such as these: 


‘* A number of years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the most perfect theat- 
rical performance I believe I have ever 
seen. Richard Mansfield took part, and 
the performance was made possible by Mr. 
Jordan, the elder, and his son, who is to- 
day laying the corner stone of this opera 
house. It seems to me that this may be a 
happy augury for the success of the new 
opera in Boston. I am sure that we shall 
have perfect performances, perfect in every 
detail. 

‘“‘As Boston was the original home of 
oratorio, orchestral music, and the perform- 
ance of symphony, it is right that Boston 
should now take its place in the world of 
opera. We owe quite as much to the 
naturalized citizen as to the native Ameri- 
can, I believe, and I am confident Boston 
will hold its own in opera as well as ora- 
torio and orchestra music.”’ 

The opera in Boston will act as an 
inspiration to better life, higher thoughts 
and further accomplishments, not only in 
Boston and this commonwealth, but 
throughout the country. 


At the close of his address, Mr. Jordan 
said a few well-chosen words before 
spreading the mortar over the iron 
plate, under which was imbedded in the 
rock a bronze box containing a repre- 
sentative list of compositions composed 
in America during the past few years, 
including Chadwick’s ‘“ Judith,’’ Con- 
verse’s ‘‘ Pipe of Desire,’’ Walter Dam- 
rosch’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,’’ Foote’s ‘‘ Wreck 
of the Hesperus,’’ Hadley’s ‘ Merlin,” 
Loeffler’s ‘‘ Psalms XXXVII,” Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘‘ Hamlet,’”’ and ‘ Ophelia ’’; 
Paine’s ‘‘ Azara,’’ H. W. Parker’s “ St. 


Christopher,’”’ and Mrs. Beach’s ‘‘ Mass 
in E Flat.” 

Seated upon the platform near the 
Governor and Mr. Jordan were Messrs. 
Russell and Ralph I[,. Flanders, general 
manager of the Opera Company, many 
prominent musicians and others, in- 
cluding Mrs. John LL. Gardner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry L. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace Goodrich, Mrs. Hall McAllister, 
B. J. Lang, Robert Treat Paine, Sr., 
John Shepherd, Mrs. Ralph L. Flanders, 
George W. Chadwick, Alexander Steinert, 
J. F. Powers, Henry F. Miller, and Signors 
Conti and Menotti. 

Also deposited in the box were phono- 
graphic records of songs rendered by our 
best artists, lists of stockholders in the 
company, programs from various musical 
societies of New England, and musical 
publications. 

The entire program was excellently 
handled and the occasion a great suc- 
cess and an inspiring event long to bear 
fruit among all our music-loving people. 


NEW ENGLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE STAGE 


importance of New England’s con- 
tribution to the roster of men and 
women who merit a prominent place in 
the hall of fame, we are wont to confine 
ourselves at the first reckoning to stereo- 
typed lines embracing only religion, 
politics, or straight away business. 
Brilliant educators we acknowledge 
almost without number, and so does the 
world at large, even more completely than 
do we, and we never tire of singing the 
praises of the many institutions of 
learning that crown so many upflung 
hills, but to the average New Englander 
we have run the gamut to a finis, when 
we scan the path over which we have 
arrived, leading from the halls of con- 
gress, through church and cathedral, the 
bower of the poet, the studio and the 
library. 


T° casting up the estimate upon the 
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The realm of the stage has presented 
itself to our people as a thing apart from 
our avenues of activity, as regards a 
future for our sons and daughters, and 
our thoughts have turned toward the 
Great White Way as the birthplace of 
American histrionic genius, but we err 
most decidedly and emphatically, for a 
glance along the register of distinguished 
playwrights and artists demonstrates 
New England’s right to claim premier 
honors in many a special line and general 
excellence in all departments of dramatic 
art. 

Where would one expect to find a 
keener satirist and builder of farce comedy 
than the late Charles Hoyt, or a peer in 
light opera to the late Nathaniel Childs, 
affectionately remembered only as ‘‘ Nat”’ 
by so many thousands of friends and ad- 
mirers? 

John J. McNally is properly given a 
place well to the fore as a writer of every- 
thing good from a simple sketch to opera, 
the author of more than fifty successes, 
two of them, Fluffy Ruffles and Lola 


from Berlin, featuring Boston girls, 


Miss Hattie Williams, and Corinne so dear 
to New England theater goers from her 
first days as a child actress. 

Cheever Goodwin, the lyrist, R. A. 
Barnet, author of so many cadet winners, 
H. Grafton Donnelly and Owen Davis, 
the Harvard grad., both famous as writers 
of melodrama; Mrs. Sutherland and 
George T. Richardson, whose name as a 
novelist commands an envied prestige, 
and a host of others are before your 
mind’s eye as you scan the field. 

Among stage artists whose names are 
household words throughout the world are 
Charles J. Barron, “‘ Charlie’’ to every 
one; the peerless Joseph Jefferson, though 
dead still liveth and is succeeded by a 
family of artists; Eben Plympton, king 
of repartee and grandest actor living, 
who can be said to represent the old 
school; and George Frothingham, so long 
comedian of the Bostonians. Nat C.Good- 
win, the greatest comedian in English 
the world knows to-day, and Henry 
FE. Dixie, were both graduates from local 
playhouses beginning at the Old Howard. 
Here loom Frank H. Keenan, who made his 
start-off with the Keene Dramatic Club, 


which sent forth somany stars, and Frank 
Daniels, now starring in Hook of Hol- 
land; Otis Skinner, a Cambridge boy, 
son of a clergyman, and George W. 
Wilson, also a minister's son, who 
possesses the distinction of playing more 
parts (over two thousand) than any other 
artist known. 

Richard Carle, one time parlor enter- 
tainer, starring in musical comedy and, 
the singing comedian, Andrew Mack, 
premier exponent of Irish comedy, are 
names that shine with a radiance all 
their own, to which we may add Richard 
Golden and the late Dora Wiley, Maine’s 
songbird. 

Among the fair sex the incomparable 
Madam Lillian Nordica, Madam Louise 
Homer, Miss Geraldine Farrar, Miss 
yeraldine Ulmer, Miss Sadie Martinot, 
Miss Blanche Ring, Miss Christie Me 
Donald, and Miss Ida Miille lead a long 
procession of those prominently in the 
spotlight. With these representatives, 
by far the majority of whom were birthed 
not many miles from Bunker Hill, New 
England’s claim for high place is not a 


‘matter of question among the students 


of the drama and those who know 
the true worth of her sons and daughters 
of the world of footlights. 


MISS MARLOWE, AN ACTRESS MANAGER 


In the new drama, ‘‘ The Goddess of 
Reason,’ in which Miss Julia Marlowe 
has opened her season in Boston, Marvy 
Johnston, the distinguished novelist makes 
her first appeal to the critical public both 
as original playwright and as a writer 
of dramatic verse. Already the effec 
tiveness of her blank verse and the beauty 
of lyric passages draw forth unstinted 
praise for their fervor and perfectness. 
Miss Jeanette Gilder, editor and literary 
authority, called Miss Marlowe’s attention 
to the poetic drama when both ladies 
were summering in Europe, and _ the 
actress enthusiastically read the book 
and decided upon the adoption of the 
play as the vehicle for her season’s suc 
cess, and collaborated with the author in 
its preparation for the stage. At the 
many rehearsals, Miss Johnston was 
present and to her suggestions may be 
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attributed many exceedingly effective 
parts. Boston plavgoers were treated 
to Miss Marlowe's opening in an entirely 
new role, that of actress manager and 
partner with the Schuberts. Of them 
she says, ‘‘ As a mere star under their 
management they have always treated 
me most liberally, deferring in many 
matters to my judgment, though not 
obliged to do so. As a partner and 
wtress manager, however, I confess to 
+ new and exhilarating sense of artistic 
independence. This new work means 
just that combined with most astute 
business co-operation.’’ So much has 
heen written of the new play that we 
shall not attempt a critical analysis, 
hut content ourselves with an expression 
of rare enjoyment and keen appreciation 
of this most decidedly good thing served 
to us as a part of our theatrical menu. 


MISS RING MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 


The return of Miss Blanche Ring to 
Boston, with the Joe Weber Travesty 
Company, was the occasion for a most 
cnthusiastic welcome home, and a general 
turning out of hosts of admirers who have 
known and loved her since childhood. 
ller personality both on and off the stage 
is of the most magnetic order, and she 
tills one with the sense of the joy of living 
and appeals directly to the hearts of all 
she meets. It is no wonder that this 
characteristic should catch and bind to 
her tremendous clientele frend and 
stranger alike. She is irresistible, and 
no one cares to make an effort to resist 
her. 

It is interesting to note the steady and 
rapid advance this comedienne of ours 
has made since the first davs at the 
Columbia, when she appeared in a small 
part in ‘‘ The Defender.’ ‘* Good Old 
Summer Time” she made famous to 
4 most remarkable degree. Tommy- 
rot,” in Gotham, would never set the 
world on fire, but Miss Ring's “ Belle 
of Avenue A” contributed its best 


feature. From that dav to this, Miss 
Ring has advanced until she occupies 
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an enviable position among the best 
known and best liked of entertainers, 
to whom hard work possesses no terrors, 
and whose ambition never flags. 

New England hears of her unvarving 
successes with a pronounced ‘sense of 
pardonable pride, and welcomes her 
with open arms whenever it is the good 
fortune of her people to have her visit 
her old home. 


MISS WARE AND “THE THIRD DEGREE” 


Together with those of Miss Julia 
Marlowe and Miss Blanche Ring, we 
present the portrait of Miss Helen Ware, 
leading lady in Mr. Klein’s new play, 
“ The Third Degree,”’ such a decided hit 
at the Hollis, and bidden adieu with 
reluctance by an enthusiastic plavgoing 
public that has reveled in the bewil- 
dering variety of impulses derived from 
the kaleidoscopic groupings of sentiment 
in this masterpiece. 

It is not too much to say “ The Third 
Degree ’’ has proven a revelation to the 
most blasé, and has closely held intense 
interest from rise to fall of curtain. 
Neither is it too much to savy that the 
exquisite art of Miss Ware has con- 
tributed in no mean degree, first, second, 
and third, to this result. Her Annie 
Jeffries has always proven a rare treat, 
portraying a consistent character from 
every point of view, and winning a host 
of admirers for the jimesse and artistic 
abandon the portrayer has found never 
failing in response to insistent clamor- 
ings for the perfection of interpreta- 
tion. 

The closing performance of the excel- 
lent company, of which she is the star, 
was witnessed by a tremendous audience, 
whose devotion and manifestation of 
the same was not to be denied. Miss 
Were could not fail in her knowledge 
that she has made a great place for her- 
self in the hearts of Boston theatergoers, 
a place she most richly merits, won by 
her grand work and charming _per- 
sonality. It is to be hoped the Hollis 
will see her again soon. 
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A BOOK OF PERMANENT VALUE 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. By 
Charles W. Eliot. This book is far more 
interesting to the lay reader than the 
somewhat technical look of its title would 
suggest. Men of administrative ability 
in any walk of life will enjoy it, 
while to those interested, though unpro- 
fessionally, in the problems of higher 
education it will afford a new insight 
into the scope of university activities. 
To the university teacher or adminis- 
trator its interest is more immediate. 

‘University Administration” is a 
much larger book than it appears to be; 
it is highly condensed. Each sentence 
reads like a summing up, and that which 
is summed up is the life experience of 
the head of the foremost American 


university during a most extraordinary 


epoch of university development. The 
work is, therefore, of permanent value on 
historical grounds as well as of immediate 
usefulness to the present. 

The period whose experiences form the 
basis of the book has been one of a very 
wide variety of experimentation and 
diversity of opinion. Traces of these 
discussions are discernible in Dr. Eliot’s 
pages. An occasional aside crops out. 
These may not be observable to every 
reader, but to the initiated the book will 
require no additional condiment. 

The value of endowed institutions is 
insisted upon, whatever progress state 
universities may make. The need of a 
continually growing endowment is also 
emphasized as a requirement arising 
from the ever-changing educational needs 
of the community. Of the same tenor 
is the plea for endowments unrestricted 
by the donors. The value to the local 
community of the untaxed property in its 
midst is strongly affirmed. 

Boards of trustees numerically small 
are preferred to larger bodies and the 
utility of a double governing body argued 
from the satisfactory experience of Har- 


vard University. In this connection, 
and elsewhere, the importance of a large 
percentage of younger men in positions 
of influence is urged. 

Alumni influence is discussed after a 
manner appreciative of current practice. 

The third chapter (or lecture) on the 
university faculty is one of the most 
illuminating in the book, and the re- 
marks on discipline are most noble. 

The discussion of the elective system of 
studies is more argumentative than the 
other portions of the book. Dr. Eliot 
describes somewhat in detail the Harvard 
system, and wunqualifiedly affirms its 
success in that institution, claiming for 
it a highly favorable effect upon the 
scholarship of teachers and pupils alike, 
and upon the moral tone of the collegiate 
community. 

The fifth lecture is on Methods of 
Instruction. Its technical quality is 
more dominant than in the other sections 
of the book, such practice as promotes 
independent research being consistently 
preferred. The final chapter groups 
under the head of ‘‘ Social Organization — 
The President — General Administra- 
tion,’”’ brief discussions of a wide variety 
of subjects, some of which the reader 
will wish had received the attention of 
anentirechapter. Such, forexample, are 
the topics ‘‘ The President, his Rights 
and Functions,’ a subject upon which 
Dr. Eliot’s ideas would be read with 
great interest, and ‘‘ Procuring benefac- 
tions,’ a subject which is certain to re- 
ceive close attention. 

The appearance of the book simul- 
taneously with Dr. Eliot’s retirement 
from the presidency of Harvard Univer- 
sity will tend to combine discussion of it 
with the wide and just appreciation of the 
author’s character and services. It is 
certainly to be hoped, however, that it 
may receive, after the first wave of con- 
gratulatory personal recognition, inci- 
dent to Dr. Eliot’s resignation, an atten- 
tion independent of that important event. 
If this shall transpire, not a few of the 
positions taken in the book are certain to 
be challenged and the resulting dis- 
cussion will be fruitful of good in many 
“Ta (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50 
net. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘“‘PARIS THE BEAUTIFUL,’ 


A MODERN PASTORAL 


PEGGY AT SPINSTER FARM. By Helen 
M. Winslow. A book witha story, but not 
such a very insistent one—it is a story that 
can wait. And that is very fortunate, 
for Miss Winslow has many pleasant and 
entertaining things to tell us, by the way, 

-about old fields and roadways and 
honest neighbors and intelligent horses 
and the ways of tired nerves and the even 
strength of rested ones. 

Her people are all perfectly fit, well 
bred, and of such unexceptionable de- 
scent that one feels quite reassured that 
there will be no marplot blundering over 
their honest and sensible love affairs. 
We know that Peggy will relent in due 
season, and that Robert is too good a 
fellow to get the sulks. Besides, she is 
Shrewd and will manage. Now all 
this is very good because it leaves 
us free to linger about the old farm 
and to browse among the clover tops. 


BY LILLIAN WHITING. 


To nerves on edge with the hot glare 
of overwrought fiction, Miss Winslow’s 
book will prove an oasis of rest. It is 
good, too, to remember that such char- 
acters and such simple trains of hap- 
pening are more typical of our much- 
criticized native land than the more 
elaborate ‘‘ studies ”’ of folly, degeneracy, 
and money-madness that are current 
coin for up to date Americanitis. 

We would, however, suggest that there 
is no essential reason why the disagree- 
able gentleman with the large diamond 
ring whose preposterous proposal de- 
stroys the dream of early love and clears 
the way for the cultured professor; 
there is no reason, we repeat, why this 
embodiment of vulgarity should! have 
arrived from the West.’’ 

Peggy at Spinster Farm” is gracefully 
illustrated with “photographs that add 
much to the pleasure of its perusal. (L. 
C. Page Co., Boston, $1.50.) 
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PARIS THE BEAUTIFUL. By Lillian 
Whiting. The Paris through which we are 
personally conducted by Miss Whiting’s 
entertaining, sketchy pages is quite 
Bostonian in its devotion to the things 
spiritual. It is the old adage verified, 
that what one seeks one will find. The 
keen mentality, exuberant imagination 
and devotion to things beautiful, both 
spiritual and material, which the author 
of this unusual travel narrative dis- 
covers, are interesting and quickening. 
Nor could she have found them if they 
had not been there to find. 

Fortunate the reader who first sees 
Paris with Miss Whiting rather than with 
the usual guides. It may not always be 
by his manners alone that the average 
American traveler is so disparagingly 
judged by our Parisian brethren. It is 
quite possible that that which he goes 
about to see — has been taught to ex- 
pect —in Paris may have something to 
do with the unfavorable impression which 
he himself creates. Tothis Miss Whiting’s 
book offers a welcome and agreeable 
corrective. 

Freely illustrated and _ artistically 
printed, the make up of the book is as 
attractive as its contents. (Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.50.) 


CLIFTON JOHNSON’S LATEST BOOK. 


THE ELM TREE Fairy Book. This col- 
lection of wonder tales, by Clifton John- 
son, continues the work begun in ‘‘The 
Oak Tree Fairy Book” and “The Birch 
Tree Fairy Book,” and, like its predeces- 
sors, chooses and edits with a care that 
amounts to a retelling the world-old 
tales of the little people of the woods 
and streams. 

As such a book should be, it is profusely 
illustrated with drawings sufficiently 
serious not to destroy for its voung 
readers the charm of imginative reality 
and sufficiently humorous not to press the 
reality too far. In this careful rendition 


of the old favorites, Mr. Johnson per- 
forms a real service, and does it with a 
care and thoroughness such as those who 
are familiar with his work in the pages of 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE will have 
learned toexpect of him. (Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.50.) 


A RETURN TO THE NOVEL OF 
TANGLED PLOT 


CORRIE WHO? By Maximillian Foster. 
It is a very considerable audience 
which Mr. Maximillian Foster addresses 
when he makes his appeal to those readers 
to whom the tangle that does not resolve 
itself until the very last page, affords the 
keenest delight that can be hidden be- 
tween the covers of a book. 

‘“ Corrie Who? ”’ is the story of a pretty 
and much tormented heroine whose 
identity is hidden in mystery, even to her- 
self. An unattractive woman of lofty 
social ambitions, an unprincipled and 
designing rake, and a very careless 
paternal ancestor produce among them 
selves trouble enough and to spare. 
The lover appears at the proper time to 
work a marvelous change from docile 
acquiescence to aggressive courage in the 
character of the much-wronged beauty, 
at the same time that the fact of his 
existence much intensifies for pretty Miss 
Corrie the long-cherished desire to clear 
up the mystery that surrounds her life. 
This she accomplishes through a series 
of unique adventures introducing the 
somewhat bizarre character of Mr. Bigga 
more, whose acquaintance the reader 
will greatly enjoy. 

The scene is laid in New York City, 
and gives evidence on every page of close 
and accurate observation of manners. 

It is interesting to note this revival of 
the old-fashioned novel “ with a plot,” 
and its appearance will be welcome to 
many readers to whom nothing has ever 
quite taken its place. (Small, Maynard 


& Co., $1.5.) 
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WALTER D. HIND’S REMARKABLE 
TAXIDERMIST ESTABLISHMENT 


MOST convincing argument for 
the increasing popularity of the 
life out of doors is the presence 

in every well-ordered den, hall, or dining- 
room of reminders of stream and woods 
in the shape of artistically mounted 
fish or game, often set against a back- 
ground, faithfully suggestive of the places 
from which they came. 

ish in the act of leaping from crystal 
depths to seize an 


thrashing waters, may hope successfully 
to reproduce life of that order when 
once death has set his seal upon its 
beauty, and it must be something of a 
labor of love as well as the mere pursuit 
of coin, if one would seek and find a 
reputation for correct rendering of such 
a task. Certain it is that Walter D. 
Hinds, of Portland, Maine’s leading and 
largest taxidermist, has brought to his 

work a_ thorough 


ou 


alluring fly; birds 
strutting proudly in 
their native covers, 
or falling headlong 
before the hunter’s 
gun; small game 
peering with cau- 
tion from behind 
rocks or under- 
brush; even giant 
moose, perfectly 
Set up in charac- 
teristic poses, until 
one almost expects 
to see them walk 
toward his point 
of view. 

Taxidermy has 
become an exact 
science as the result 
of insistent demand 
that the specimens 
shall be beyond 
criticism as ex- 
amples of art, and 


preparation for its 
most acceptable 
rendering. 

A born hunter 
and fisherman from 
his earliest youth, 
encouraged by his 
father, A. S. Hinds, 
of ‘‘ Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond 
Cream" fame, in the 
business world, who 
is himself an expert 
sportsman, young 
Walter early made 
a name for himself, 
and was at one time 


the youngest reg- 
istered guide in his 
native state of 
Maine. 


All the grand out- 
ing country of 
northern Maine and 
New Brunswick 


the man who can 
turn out work in WALTER 
this fashion is 
eagerly sought by thousands of people 
each vear who have proudly taken from 
the treasure house of nature, and desire 
to give the thing so valuable as a re- 
minder of thrilling experiences, a proper 
Setting in their homes, an object for the 
rapt gaze of admiring friends. 

None but a nature lover, familiar with 
the wild things of the forest shades or 


D. HINDS 


and Newfoundland 
has echoed to the 
report of his rifle 
and shot gun, and few waters where 
gamevy fish test the skill of the angler 
are strangers to the swish of his line 
and the soft settling of his lures. 

In the short space of six vears this 
enthusiastic sportsman has_ gathered 
a force of experts working under his 
personal direction, each man a specialist, 
and fairly challenges any other concern 
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in this country to prove its superiority 
regarding extent of its work and quality 
of the same. More than ten thousand 
feet of floor space is required to accom- 
modate his large and rapidly increasing 
business, and this large area is sometimes 
taxed to its utmost capacity. 

Among herculean tasks the 
mounting of a mammoth whale weigh- 
ing 12,400, and a monster sea turtle, 
weighing more than 1,500 pounds. 

The first specimen had been long ex- 
posed to the curiosity of throngs of 
people and presented problems that may 
well be imagined. A strong mannikin 
that would stand hard usage was con- 
structed, and when the skin was placed 
over it, stretched and painted in, His 
Whaleship’s appearance afloat would 
have been greeted by ‘‘ There she blows.”’ 

Last summer a monster sea turtle 
was captured by fishermen in Casco Bay, 
and much dispute was indulged in re- 
garding its proper classification. Mr. 
Hinds recognized a rare specimen and 
secured it for the hands of his experts. 
The finished work appeals to one as, 
perhaps, even more remarkable than the 
whale, and several bids have been 
received from the larger museums of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia for 
its purchase. 

One might get the impression that in 
so large a concern, employing a score of 
taxidermists, the very volume of the 
business handled might pr ve a draw- 
back to doing fine work, but this is far 
from the fact. 

Not a piece of taxidermy, large or 
small, is tagged for shipment until it 
has been examined by Mr. Hinds per- 
sonally, and his absolute guarantee of 
highest grade work in every particular, 
artistic finish and attention to detail, 
is behind it all. He has gathered from 
all parts of the country the most efficient 
staff he could find, sparing no time or 
expense to equip them in up to the 
minute fashion, and the result is the 
superior excellence of his output. 

Not to mention his stock work, Mr. 
Hinds has mounted the following heads 
for sportsmen this season: four hundred 
and six deer, one hundred and seven 
moose, forty-nine caribou, and twenty- 


seven elk. A masterpiece of taxidermy 
is an entire moose of immense size, which 
is to occupy a commanding position at 
the entrance to the new Mammal Hall, 
soon to be opened at Yale University. 
The selection of Mr. Hinds for the prose- 
cution of this work is considered by hitn 
one of the greatest compliments of his 
life. More than two hundred bear and 
fox skin rugs have been turned out by 
his workmen this season. 

A specialty is made of fish mounts, and 
so perfectly is the work done, that a 
second and third inspection is necessary 
to convince one that he is not looking 
upon a real square tail or salmon just 
cast from the landing net upon a birch 
bark panel. The treatment of smill 
birds under oval glass will challenve 
admiration, even from those who know 
nothing of the difficulty with which 
lifelike results are secured. 

We cannot better sum up the estima- 
tion in which this enterprising young 
man is held, than to quote the words oi a 
friend: ‘‘Other men have brought to 
taxidermy study and experience in caring 
for what the sportsmen bring to them, 
Mr. Hinds hasdone much more. He isa 
nature worshipper. Small wonder, then, 
that from the-largest to the smallest, all 
the art creations that emanate from his 
workrooms satisfy the critical taste of 
hunters and fishermen, whose perfect 
acquaintance with the subjects would 
note errors of omission or commission. 

Mr. Hinds’s superbly appointed estab- 
lishment, at 72-74-76 Pine Street, Port- 
land, Maine, is headquarters for a number 
of branches at Haines Landing, Rangeley, 
Belgrade, and Newfoundland, all of 
which do a large business in buying and 
selling raw and highly finished furs, 
while Mr. Hinds is also an extensive dealer 
in taxidermist supplies, sporting goods, 
fishing tackle, snowshoes, Indian novel- 
ties, moccasins, and slippers. There is 
nothing missing from his splendid stock 
essential to the pleasure of the sport- 
man’s life. Mr. Hinds is always ready 
to give inquirers the benefit of his long 
experience in the northern wilds, and is in 
him self an efficient bureau of information 
regarding the essentials to successful 
sport, where to go and how to get there. 
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YOU: HARKEN: TO; THE - VOICES - OF - THE 


Do you tremble with delight when the | * 
hunted game’sin sight? 


find thrill with tordly pleasure when 
King Salmon takes your measure? 


Then by all means urge the Entertainment Com- 
mittee of your Lodge or Club to procure the 
services of 


al: CHARLES EVERETT BEANE | - 

y “THE SPORTSMAN LECTURER” 

G 

t G A matchless orator, skilled woodsman, an ardent 

h sportsman, and enthusiastic angler, who discloses 

O his actual experiences in bird and big game hunting oO 

ll and trout and salmon fishing, illustrating his lectures 

e D with thirty thousand moving pictures depicting — | JH 

W among many other . thrilling scenes—-a_ successful 

h S stag cartbou hunt and kill directly before the biograph s 
as well as a battle royal in swift water with a gigantic 
salmon, captured on a fly, played for over an hour and 

a- brought to gaff with light tackle. 

,- . These pictures were taken by Mr. Beane himself with | ° 


infinite patience and at great personal risk, and are 
the clearest, most valuable biograph sporting pictures 
that have ever been taken. 


For many years Mr. Beane has collected material 
in the wilds of Maine and Newfoundland which can- 
not fail to be enthusiastically received by every natur- 
alist, botanist, and lover of outdoor existence. 


A natural-born raconteur, musician, and vocalist, 
he is a welcome addition to every forest campfire. 


ct During these visits he charges his memory with an 
ld inexhaustible wealth of camp stories, humorous expe- 
riences and laughable incidents, from which he draws 
m.  wumreservedly throughout his irresistible discourses. 
rt- 
yet é A Few Opinions From The Boston Newspapers : the fishermen as they sence with big salmon of ° 
ey Before two thousand persons, who were delighted twenty-five pounds or more each.— GLosB. 
a? e | With the entertainment, Charles Everett Beane, Newfoundland clothed in forests, jewelled with . 
of the famous sportsman lecturer, expounded the lakes, washed by iceberg-dotted seas—that was 
d quaint and picturesque attractions of Newfoundland, the subject of Charles Everett Beane’s lecture. 
in C The lecture was illuminated effectively with many Each picture, as it appeared on the screen, was C 
irs motion pictures of fishing and hunting in the rugged greeted with a burst of applause and a buzz of 
' isle, all of them strikingly realistic.— JOURNAL. comment. “ That's where we used to tie the boat— 
ler A The lecture was a successin every way. Mr. Beane's that / k pool! A 
ds motion pictures, taken by himself, and the only e too t one 
ones of Newfoundland in existence, were particu- t the dear 
vel- L larly effective. Particularly unique were those of ? — - ore the audience was L 
x the killing of a caribou and landing of salmon.—  #!f ready to go the lecture was finished.— HeRacp. 
e 1s BOSTON Post. By the aid of a stereopticon and a biograph the 
ock L Charles Everett Beane gave a lecture on New- beauties of Newfoundland were delightfully set L 
t foundiand as a paradise for sportsmen, before an forth by Charles Everett Beane. Mr. Beane show 
ort- audience of nearly three thousand last evening, a moving picture of a caribou hunt on the barren I 
ady | showing, the first moving pictures of a caribou moors of the interior, and one of salmon fishing, 
a hunt on the barren moors of the interior of oth with the spear and the fly.— TRANscRiPrT. 
ong N Newfoundland, working the audience up to quite a Three thousand Newfoundlanders and their friends N 
's in pitch of excitement. applauded the Yankee champion of the “ real Down 
iS A motion picture of salmon fishing, both with the East’ tothe echo. He almost caused a riot by his 
tion G spear and the fly, proved also very exciting, and description of the catching and baking of trout G 
created such amusement, that many in the audience inthe wilderness. You could almost taste the dinner 
sful were kept shrieking with laughter at the antics of in the woods. — AMERICAN. 
ere. . PERFECT SATISFACTION OR NO MONEY. For Further Information, Prices, and Open Dates Address 


JOHN W. GLENISTER, Megr., 


107 GLENWOOD ROAD, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


FROM: THE: WILD, 


SILENT - PLACES? 
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You Would Insist 


upon having ‘the original, well-known 
brand of Castoria, if you wanted a 
remedy of this kind, so you should in- 
sist upon having a BISSELL "Cyko" 
Bearing when you buy a Carpet 
Sweeper. The Bissell is the genuine, 
the kind of Carpet Sweeper you have 
either used or have heard about for the 
past thirty-one years 
There’s but one 


Sweeper 


It has been frequently imitated, but 
never approached in the perfection of 
its mechanism or sweeping qualities. 
Don’t accept the ‘‘just as good as the 
Bissell,”’ insist upon having the real 
sweeper. There’s but one best in any- 
thing ; in carpet sweepersit’sthe Bissell. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. 
Price, $2.50 to $5.50. 


Buy a Bissell “Cyko” Bearing Sweeper now 4 your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip within one v eck, ard 
we willsend you FREE a fine quality card case with 
no printing on it. 

Send for free Dept. 111, Bissell Carpet 
booklet. Sweeper Grand Rapids, 
Co. Mich. 


\ (larzest and 
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THoisting Lift- Van on Board Steamship — 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Most thorough service 
in the United States 


To PROMINENT MEN and POLITICAL 
CANDIDATES the Bureau is a big boon, in 
that all matter relative to themselves, their 
opponents, etc., can be brought to attention 
at a small cost. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS and HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS use newspaper clippings for 
record and reference. 


CORPORATIONS keep posted as to state 
and municipal legislation, and other matters 
affecting their interests. 


DEPARTMENTS, COMMISSIONS, 
BUREAUS, Etc., order clippings to secure 
data for satistical work, information to aid 
operation, or comment to gauge public opinion. 


Let us know your Business, Profession or 
Hobby, and we will tell you of the benelits 
derived from our service. 


Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau 


66 Park Place 68S Devonshire SM. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Souvenir and Memorial Albums made in our 
Serap Book Department 
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CARE 


HAVE US INSPECT YOUR TREES 


AN EXPERT INSPECTION SERVES AS AN INSURANCE 
ON THEIR WELFARE, and is often the means of saving 


valuable specimens found to be in urgent need of attention. 
The cost 1s a trifle in comparison with the worth of the trees. 


TREE SURGERY 
An important tree 
on the estate of 
Mr. J. A. Jeffrey, 
Colum bus (hie, 


every The cement 
orchard. PRESERVE YOUR OLD TREES ing gives this tree 
Uachecked the strength of i 
it means Dead Wood Cavities, Diseases, and Other Defects abe a seat Ee 
0 
death to Must be Eliminated if the trees are to live and florish. . 
the Old trees will respond quickly to scientific treatment. There 
no is seldom real need of cutting down old landmarks. 
The W inter And remember-that our methods of pruning, spraying, and 
is the best ertilizing can revive your dying orchard and bring it 
time for back to the healthy condition which means the bearing of 
caring for excellent crops. 


Our free booklet, “* The Care of Trees,’ fully illustrates 
the character of our work and goes into details regarding 
our qualifications for giving service which is ebsolutely 
unperaiicled. Testimonials from all parts of our wide 
territory: “ Maine to Virginia—West to lowa.”’ 


MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY 


843 TREMONT BUILDING, BOSTON 
1103 FPLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 


APPLE 
TREES. 


CONSULT 
US NOW 


We offer an extremely valuable course on Shade Trees by G. H. 
Allen, B. 8. This will besent postpaid for @ Tells exactly | 
“se f 


llow to Plant, Grow and Preserve Your Shade Trees .. 


OLDEST VIOLIN HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES 


PUBLISHERS OF THE VIOLIN WORLD, A MONTHLY, 50c. PER YEAR Established 1892 


AUGUST GEMUNDER &SONS 
Makers of the **‘Gemunder Art”’ Violins 
The Standard of the World 
Established 184060 


All kinds of Violins for all kinds of players. Old or 
new, mellow, powerful and responsive in tone. 
The best that money can buy. 

The famous‘ Excelsior’ Violins at $60.00 and “Concert"’ 
at $100.00. Sell every time they are tested. 
Best Value for the money. 

The finest of strings for solo or orchestra. Repairing, 
tone improving and varnishing of old Violins 
a specialty. Terms reasonable. 


Our catalogue No. IF, General Merchandise; No. 2F, 
“Gemiinder Art’ Violns with portraits of famous Artists; 
No. 3F, Real old Violins and Bows, all sent on application. 


Now to have the use of a Violin free. Particulars on 


application 
_ AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
The Oldest American Fiddler The House that Supplies Everything in the Violin Line 
WHO IS HE? 42 East Twenty-third Street - NEW YORK 
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T the present time electric rail- 
A way companies might be divided 
into two classes, as a matter 
of convenience, ‘although most electric 
railway companies are in a greater or 
less degree a combination of the two. 
The class that we are most familiar 
with is what might be called the local 
traction company. Such companies are 
dependent upon the passenger traffic 
originating in the city or town itself; they 
do not as a rule derive any material 
earnings from express or freight service, 
the bulk of their earnings being obtained 
from “short hauls,’’ usually five-cent 
rides. 

Local traction companies are obliged 
to use the public streets for their tracks 
and overhead equipment; consequently, 
they are absolutely dependent on a 
franchise permitting them to use these 
streets for this purpose. 

To a prospective investor the terms 
of the ‘ranchise which the traction com- 
pany possesses are of vital importance 
and they should be carefully considered. 
The franchise should be liberal in its 
provisions and should extend as a rule 
well beyond the date of maturity of the 
bond issue. 

The trend of local public opinion is also 
of importance, as in many cases electric 
traction companies have become un- 
popular and restrictive measures, such 
as reduced fares or increased transfer 
facilities have been enforced by the city 
council, thus decreasing earnings to a 
marked degree. In other extreme cases, 
improperly drawn franchises have been 
revoked or amended to the detriment 
of the traction company. 

Instances of this kind illustrate the 
value of a carefully drawn and liberal 
franchise which cannot be altered with 
every change of public sentiment. 


Zz 
NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTOR 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANIES 


When, however, the replacement value 
of the property is greater than the 
bonded debt, the bondholder’s position 
is well secured. For example, in a case 
of this kind, if the city council should 
refuse to renew the franchise when it 
expired and should, instead, grant a 
franchise to another company, the new 
company would find it to their advan- 
tage to take over the equipment and 
trackage of the old company at approxi- 
mately the replacement value, and the 
bondholders would not suffer a loss. 

Mention need hardly be made of the 
fact that the earnings of a company 
should be carefully considered before 
investing in its securities. 

The depreciation in equipment of 
electric railways, after the first few years 
of operation, is a considerable item, and 
if the bonds are not issued serially, thus 
decreasing the outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness from year to year, some other 
provision should be in force, suchas a 
sinking fund and depreciation charges 
to offset the yearly decrease in value of 
the equipment. 

The net earnings, after taxes have been 
deducted and depreciation charges have 
been taken care of, should be at least one 
and one half times the interest charges 
on the bonds. 

If a considerable amount of the traflic 
of a traction company is dependent on 
the “ trolley rides’ of people riding for 
pleasure or to and from a pleasure resort, 
in times of financial depression, such as 
the past year, the earnings will decrease 
to a considerable degree. 

In our next article we will consider 
interurban electric railroads and con- 
clude the subject with a brief summary 
of the salient features which an investor 
should look for when purchasing electric 
railway bonds. 
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of Boston, Mass. 
of Lynn, Mass. 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
of Pawtucket, R.1. 


City 
City 
City 
City 


(Denomination $100) 


Town of No. Andover, Mass. 


Particulars on application 


Write for Circular No. 3403] 


N. W. Harris & Co 


BANKERS 
35 Federal St., Boston 


New England 


Municipal and Railroad 
4 Per Cent Bonds 


We offer subject to sale 


Boston & Albany R.R. 
Boston & Maine R-.R. 
Boston & Lowell R-.R. 
Fitchburg R.R. 

Maine Central R.R. 


Opportunities 


for 


Investment 


are constantly arising for those who keep in 
touch with the security markets. We are 
qualified both by experience and organization 
to keep our customers so posted. If you con- 
template an investment, let us know what 
income you wish to derive therefrom, and 
what class of security you favor, or let us ad- 
vise you from a knowledge of the nature of 
the funds to be invested. 

Also, conditions are continually arising 
making it advantageous to shift investments 
from one security to another. We have a 
department whose sole business it is to watch 
investments of all customers, advising them 
immediately of any and all such opportunities, 
and having no securities of our own to sell, our 
advice is without prejudice. 

Write for booklets of information relative to 
latest earnings of important Railway and In- 
dustrial corporations, together with records 
of selling prices for their securities over a period 
of years; or ask us to submit a list of invest- 
ment securities to meet your requirements, 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
Trinity Building New York City 


| 
| 


An ideal Investment 


offers safety of principal, a liberal un- 
changing income, marketability and a 
chance of appreciation. 

Very few investments have all these 
good qualities. We can, however, offer 
an issue of bonds which contains all 
these features. 

Safety is assured by a direct mortgage 
on a long established, highly successful 
company, operating in one of the most 
thriving sections of this country. There 
is a substantial cash equity; the earn- 
ings are large and the company pays 3° 
annual dividends. 

The investment vields nearly 5 %%. 

The bonds have sold at higher prices 
and we believe they will increase in price 
in the near future. There is a ready 
market, as thev are held by insurance 
companies and banks, and are listed on 
two stock exchanges. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 900W 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Bankers tor Thirty-two Years 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN PRANCISCO 
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The National Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 


Total Assets (Nov. 27, 1908) $94,991,148.92 


The Largest Financial Institution in New England. 


Accepts Small Accounts and gives to them the same 
careful] attention as to Jarger ones. 


Pays Interest on personal, trustee and inactive non-bor- 
rowing accounts subject to check. 


Offers to Customers every accommodation consistent 
with sound and conservative banking. 


Wiley S. and Frank 


Edmands | 26-30 Federal Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


Manufacturing from original 
NEWTON AND NEWTON CENTRE 


designs of furniture 
a for your business | 


SPECIALTY requirements 
Geode NEWTON 
CHOICE BUILDING 
LOTS 


Tel. 3159 Main Derby New Sanitary Style Desk 


Derby Desk Co. 
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COMFORT IN MOTORING INSURED. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


SPIRAL SPRINGS 


Made in St. Louis 


_ These sprin 
jars, and keep you from 
you drive over a stretch of bad road or a street car 
crossing. They make your Car ride Smoothly. 
They save you They save your Sprin 
They save your Engine They cost little 
Look out for imitations. We guarantee these Springs. 


Apply, write or telephone 


F, SHIRLEY BOYD, Distdbuter 
Telephone Back Bay 3910. 


gs guarantee relief from continued jolts, 
g tossed about every time 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c, 


ONERATETOALL POINTS 


50 WORDS FOR 25CENTS 


THOUSAND WORDS PER MINUTE, 
over a single wire, when the older Telegraph 
Companies average only fifteen words per 
minute makes possible the above named rates and 
other startling innovations in telegraph service that 
are sure to interest every progressive American. 
The Telepost Company's first lines are now in 
operation. Line construction is being pushed 
in many widely separated sections, and additional 
cities are to be connected in rapid succession until 
every city in the United States is given the Tele- 
post's quick and accurate service, at rates so low 
that all can afford to carry on their more important 
correspondence by wire 
An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 
pared, describing im detail the invention, its 
operation, its economy, its rapidity, and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to any one asking for 
Booklet No. 357. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Gabler pianos eapemnent the very highest 
quality — artistically, musically, and in point 
of durability — that can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality 
and full value. 


You can secure a Gabler on the most 
attractive terms — ask for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
(Established 1854) 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 


16 YEARS ON THE MARKET 


Hallett’s 


Columbian 


Wood Polish 


Absolutely the Best 


Gold Medal Chicago 
World’s Fair 


For Sale only by 
Leading Stores 


BOSTON.-Jordan, Marsh Co. 

PROVIDENCE—Shepard Co. 

FALL RIVER—R. S. Reed Co. 
TAUNTON Presby, Field & Co. 


Manufactured by 
SHOVE & GAGE COMPANY, lIac., 
New York Boston Previdence San Francisco 
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We can 


Save you 


5% 


ON AN 


‘ to 75% in real dollars. 


Boston Branch, 38 Bromfield Street 


HOME OFFICE, NEW YORK 


or TYPEWRITER 


Our illustrated catalog proves it. Write fora copy now. We are not ex- 
ploiting any one make, but offer you your own choice of the entire typewriter 
output of the United States. Every machine at a saving to you of from 25% 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANG 


Operated by the American 
Writing Machine Co. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW YORK. 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 


Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all Surface Lines 


KEPT BY A 
BOSTON 
MAN 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theatres, 
Shops and Cen- 
tral Park. 


NEW, FIRE- 
PROOF 


rat First-class, 
Prices 
Reasonable. 
Hardwood 

Floors, 
Oriental Rugs. 
$2.50 with 
bath and up. 
10 Minutes 
walk to 20 
Theatres. 
Send for 
Booklet. 


Recently of Boston. For- 
meriy with Hotel Imperial 


- 
HARRY P. STIMSON 


Hotel Westminster 


Irving Place and 16th Street, NEW YORE 


@ One block from Union Square, Surface, Elevated and 
Subway Cars. Midway between leading wholesale and 
retail Stores and Theatres, and yet far enough from Broad- 
way to insure Comfort and Freedom from the noise and 
bustle of that thoroughfare. @ Perfectly quiet locality and 
homelike in every respect. @ Excellent Cuisine. European 
plan. Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Room 
with bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, Redveben and 
Bath, $3.00 per day and up. @ American Plan, $3 per 
day upward. Club Breakfast. Table D'Hote Dinner. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


THE JOHN F. HOLLINGSWORTH CO, 


C.H. GODFREE, Manager 


Going and Coning WEST END 


HOTEL 


Break up railroad monotony and rest over night. Near enough to depot so you can havea fine meal. Best of service 


Our porter meets all trains 


All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 


Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 


H.M. GASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. 


Vegetables and supplies from our ow. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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The New England Bureau of Information 


As per our announcement in October, November, and December, the publishers 
of the New England Magazine will conduct a Bureau of Information on New 
England Outing, and from this date place the same at the disposal of our readers. 


The New England Bureau of Information will bend its best efforts toward 
giving you perfectly reliable, first hand, personally guaranteed data regarding 
where to go, how to get there, hotel and camp accommodations, what you will 
find in the way of fishing, outing, and hunting, and the approximate expense. 


TELL US EXACTLY 


Beautiful scenery, 2. When you propose to take your 

outing. We will give you precisely 

the information requested, which has 

1. What you a4 automobiling, social been secured as the result of our careful 


golf,baseball,yacht- investigation during actual experience 


ing, bathing, etc. in the various outing localities. 
We will tell you also what kind of an outfit you will need, one best adapted to 


local conditions, and recommend for your consideration guides whom we know 
to be both competent and reliable. 


New England sea and shore, mountain and forest, stream and lake, with full in- 
formation regarding their unexcelled outing opportunities, await you. Come early. 


The entire service of this Bureau will cost you but a two-cent stamp inclosed in 
your letter. 


Address: NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE CO. 
454 OLD SOUTH BUILDING BOSTON, MASss. 


We guraantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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$75.00 Month 


guaranteed, for securing only four 
orders a day for Van Norden 
Magazine. Anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence and perseverence can easily 
earn that much and more. 
We want a bright, wide-awake 
young man or woman to represent us 
in every community where we are not 
now actively represented. Securing 
new and renewal subscriptions for a 
high: grade publication like Van Nor- 
den Magazine is one of the most profit- 
able sources of income imaginable. 
Some energetic workers earn the 
above amount in their spare time—full 
time workers earn much more. We 
furnish equipment and show you how 


to start. 
| People are beginning to select their 

a > magazines now for the coming 
year, so is the time for 
NORDEN you to begin. 
MAGAZINE 
24 Stone Street en Apply at once, using the 
New YorK, N. Y. ¢ 

Gentiomen : Please ound. attached coupon. 


me instructions and equip- % 
ment for taking Van Nev len 
subscriptions. If I don’t like your 

proposition I will return supplies ‘“¢ Q 2 
promptly and it is understood I will be *o, Ci] > 
under no further obligations to you. eo, 


Ne, 


Name 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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HE FRA is the bibliozine that is never thrown 
away. The paper upon which THE FRA is 
printed costs four times as much as that which 

is used in ‘‘ Mumsley’s” and other stock magazines. 
And as for text, Elbert Hubbard endeavors to have it 
as much better than “ the six best sellers ’’ as the paper 
he uses is better than the popular periodical pish- 
mince. Lawyers, writers, orators, business captains, 
preachers, - all who prize phosphorous plus, take 
THE FRA, because it supplies the needed Mental 
Martini. The question is can a thinker afford to do 
without THE FRA~ not for what THE FRA may 
tell him, but for what THE FRA wil] make him think P 


Supscription rate, $2.00 a year, 25c. a number. A trial subscription to 


readers of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, three months for 30c. 


Address THE FRA, = East Aurora, 


Which isin :: :: ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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GRBONA 
UNBURNABLE 
, Cleaning Fluid 


is the happiest 
‘‘last-minute”’ 
blessing ever in- 
vented, Howoften 
one finds at the 
very moment of 
departure an ugly 
grease spot on 
gown or suit. No 
need to stay at 
home, no cause to 
worry, no reason 


for delay with 
‘**Carbona” 


in the house. An 
instant’s work and 
all trace of the spot 


is gore. 


UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 
CANNOT BURN, | CANNOT EXPLODE. 


It removes spots instantly. It leaves no odor. Safe in the hands of the entire household. 
Cleans perfectly any material from wool to lace, from silk to carpets, slippers to feathers. 
May be used near an open flame without danger. An entire garment sponged with 
“CARBONA?” will regain its original newness in appearance. Forsale at 40,000 ose-cleat 
drug stores, groceries, housefurnishing stores and departments. 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 

CARBONA PRODUCT CO. JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS & SONS, LTD. 


3-5 Burnet St., Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 3 46 Holborn Via., London, E.C. 
Manatacturers Distributors for the United Kingdom 


Send 25c to Dept. 65 for 15c bottle of Carbona — extra 10c for packing and postage 


In writing adyertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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On November 3 the universal usefulness of the Bell 
System was shown as never before. It was an inti- 
mate, integral part of the election machinery. And 
by the time old Trinity Steeple chimed midnight the 
Bell Service had reliably informed farmers and house- 
holders throughout the nation that Mr. Taft was elected. 


from election district to election district in 

Erie County, New York, indicated by a 

rule the politicians follow that ‘Taft had 
carried the State of New York. 

By — o'clock the crowds in front of the news- 
paper offices knew it. 

By eleven the approximate size of the majorityin 
Ohio was known. 

In the newspaper offices of the single city of 
Philadelphia, between 200 and 300 Bell telephone 
operators were announcing the bulletins to every 
subscriber who ‘‘rang up."’ 

In thousands of newspaper offices over the coun- 
try, tens of thousands of operators were doing the 
same thing. 

In what other country could it have happened ? 

Comparison is futile. Yet as a telephone achieve- 
ment it only marks the passing point of progress 
reached by a service which set out in the beginning 
to occupy the whole field of telephony. 

The apparatus, the operators, the lines—the 
whole equipment of the service simply measured up 
to the busiest hour capacity of the Bell Companies. 

But it is an object lesson to those who are really 
interested in the development of the telephone to 
its point of greatest public utility. 

It emphasizes the value of federation in national 
telephone work—the necessity of co-operation, of 
a common investment which provides an equipment, 
on a business basis, capable of carrying the country's 
telephone traffic at the busiest hour of the busiest day. 

This cardinal principle which guided the original 
Bell Telephone Company remains the guiding in- 
fluence in the affairs of the associated Bell Com- 
panies. 


T" returns telephoned by seven o'clock 


There is an investment in the equipment of these 
companies to-day of about $600,000,000. ‘The 
wonderful development which has resulted from 
this unexampled investment, which is being in- 
creased at the rate of over $50,000,000 a year, has 
given America the leadership of the world. 


The press of other countries hold up the Bell 
Telephone System as an example of what the 
telephone systems in their own countries might 
become under proper management. 

The press of Paris has been agitated for some 
months over a “‘telephone crisis,"’ brought about 
by the “‘extreme inefhiciency'’ of the service, which 
is conducted by the Post Office Department. 

After much debate a programme has been an- 
nounced, calling for Ave new telephone exchanges 
in Paris tocost $6,000,000, and cable work estimated 
at another $6,000,000, a period of four years being 
allowed for the execution of this work. 

An English telephone expert examined the work- 
ing of the Bell Telephone System during the present 
year, as compared with the system of England. 

**I venture to say," he wrote in The London 
Times of August 12, 1908, “‘that ninety-nine out 
of one hundred business men in Great Britain 
would gladly pay fcvrce the rates they now pay for 
trunk telephone calls if they could be assured of a 
service approaching the efficiency of the American 
service.’ 

Every subscriber to the Bell service becomes a 
member of a great, national telephone federation 
whose watchword is promptness; a brotherhood of 
quick communication which is the life of American 
civilization. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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have been established over 55 YEARS. By 

. our system of payment every family of mod- 

erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 

We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 


Best Friend” 


“Baby’s 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and COUPON-—IN YELLOW ' 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
For your protection the genuine is put in non-re- TO EVERY PAIR OF THE png: yn 
hat Res.” wit GENUINE — BE SURE SAINST IMPERFECTIONS || 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. - | 
Try Mennen'’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It IT’S THERE THE BUTTONS ANO 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. ARE LICENSED |] 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. Mailed on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS ||, 
Mennen’s Sea Yang Toilet Powder, GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |] | Hose 
ennen’ te ap (blue wrapper Samp A 
tho Sold only at Stores BOSTON 


HUB RANGE 


EBONY FINISH 


A high grade Hub Range at a 
low price. A slight difference in 
size 1s the excuse for a large differ- 
ence in price, which the consumer 

ets the benefit of. The Magic 
lub has the capacity for a large 
family or can be economically 
used for a small one. a 

Hub Ranges are durable —some 
have been in constant use for 
more than thirty years. 


Let us send you a copy of * Ran 
Talk,” which tells all about 
Hub Ranges 


SMITH & ANTHONY Co. 


Makers, 52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUTTONS 
TOILET POWDER 
moutven 
CUSHION !2-3/ } 
RUBBER BUTTON 
4 A’ 
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